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Helms, the Shah and the CIA £ 



THERE IS A CERTAIN’ irony in the 
fact that Richard Helms will go to Iran 
as the American ambassador 20 years 
after the agency lie now heads organ- 
ized and directed the overthrow of the 
regime then in power in Teheran. The 
tale is worth recounting if only be- 
cause of the changes in two decades 
which have affected the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency as well as American 
foreign policy. 

Helms first went to work at the CIA 
in- 1947 and he came up to his present 
post as director through wiiat is gener- 
ally called the “department of dirty 
tricks.” However, there is nothing on 
the public record to show that he per- 
sonally had a hand in the overthrow of 
the Communist backed and/or ori- 
ented regime of Premier Mohammed 
Mossadegh in 1953, an action mat re- 
turned the Shah to his throne, t -no can 
only guess at the wry smile that must 
have come to the Shah’s face when he 
first heard that President Ninon was 
proposing to send the CIA’s top man 
to be the American envoy. 

The Iranian affair, and a similar 
CIA action in Guatemala the following 
year, are looked upon by old hands at 
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1953: Teheran rioting that over- 
threw the government left the Unit- 
ed States Point Four office with 
gaping holes for windows and doors. 
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and the country was thrown into crisis. 
Mossadegh “connived,” as Wise and 
Ross put it. with Tudch. Iran’s Com- 
munist party, to bolster his band. The 
British and Americans decided he had 


tivity, there were pi 
ssfut enterprises that fell short of 
anging government regimes. Today 
the CIA. humiliated by the 19G1 Bay of 
Pigs fiasco it planned and ran. has 
withdrawn from such large scale af- 
fairs as Iran, save for its continuing 
major role in the no longer “secret 
war in Laos." The climate of today 
would not permit the United States to 
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the agency as high points of a sort in 
the Cold War years. David Wise and 
Thomas B. Ross have loid the Iranian 
y in their hook, “The Invisible Gov- 
ernment,” and the CIA bo.-.s at the 
time, Allen Dulles, conceded in public 
after he left the go\ eminent tiiat the 
United States had had a hand in what 
occurred. 

IRAN IS NEXT DOOR to the Soviet 
Union. In 1951 Mossadegh, who con- 
fused Westerners with his habits of 
weeping in public and running govern- 
ment business frmn his bed, national- 
ized 1 1 10 British-ouAi 
Oil Co. and sci z ixrMflK-WiYI Sh*rf 1 M- 1 
fry. The West boycotted Iranian oil 


cousin of F.D.R., and now a W 
tonian in private business. 

Roosevelt managed to get to Teheran 
and set up underground headquarters. 
A chief aide was Brig. Gen. H. Norman 
Schwarzkopf, who, as head of the New 
Jersey state police, had become famous 
during the Lindbergh baby kidnaping 
case. Schwarzkopf had reorganized the 
Shah’s police force and he and Roose- 
velt joined in the 1953 operation. The 
Shall dismissed Mossadegh and named 
Zaheldi as Premier hut Mossadegh ar- 
rested the officer who brought the bad 
news. The Teheran streets filled with 
rioters and a scared Shah fieri first to 
Baghdad and then to Rome. Dulles 
flew to Rome to confer with him. Roo- 
sevelt ordered the Shah's backers into 
the streets, the leftists were arrested 
by the army and the Shah returned in 
triumph. Mossadegh went to jail. In 
time a new international oil consor- 
tium took over Anglo-Irnnian which 
ODcrates to this day, though the Shah 
has squeezed more and more revenue 
from the Westerners. 

In his 19G3 book, “The Craft of Intel- 
ligence.” published after he left CIA, 
Dulles wrote that, when in both Iran 
and Guatemala it “became clear” that 
a. Communist state was in the making, 
“support from outside was given to 
loyal anti-Comnnmist elements.” In a 
19G5 NBC television documentary on 
“The Science of Spying” Dulles said: 
“The government of Mossadegh, if you 
recall history, was overthrown by the 
action of tire Shah. Now. that we en- 
couraged the Shah to lake that action 
I will not deny.” Miles Copeland, an 
cx-CIA operative in the Middle East, 
wrote in his book. “The Game of 
Nations.” that the Iranian derring-do 
was called “Operation Ajax.” lie cred- 
ited Roosevelt with “almost single- 


bins- The climate of 1953, however, was 


very different and must be taken into 
account in any judgment. Moscow 
then was fishing in a great many- 
troubled waters and among them was 
Iran. It was probably true, as Allen 
Dulles said on that 1965 TV show, that 
"at no time has the CIA engaged in 
any political activity or any intelli- 
gence tiiat was not approved at the 
highest level.” It was all part of a 
deadly “game of nations.” Richard Bis- 
seil, who ran the U-2 program and the 
Bay of Pigs, was asked on that TV 
show about the morality of CIA activi- 
ties. “I think,” he replied, that “the 
morality of . . . shall we call it for 
short, cold war ... is so infinitely eas- 
ier than the morality of almost any 
kind of hot war that I never encoun- 
tered this as a serious problem.” 

PERHAPS the philosophy of the 
Cold War years and the CIA role were 
best put by Dulles in a letter that he 
wrote me in 1961. Excerpts from his 
then forthcoming book had appeared 
jn Harper’s and I had suggested to him 
some further revelations he might in- 
clude in the book. He wrote about ad- 
ditions he was making: “This includes 
more on Iran and Guatemala and the 
problems of policy in action when 
there begins to be evidence that a 
country is slipping and Communist 
take-over is threatened. We can’t wait 
for an engraved invitation to come and 
give aid.” 

There is a story, too, that Winston 
Churchill was so pleased by the opera- 
tion in Iran tiiat he proferred the 
George Cross to Kim Roosevelt. But 
the CIA wouldn’t let him accept the 
decoration. So Churchill commented to 
Roosevcit: "I would be proud to have 
served under you” in such an opera- 
tion. That remark. Roosevelt is said to 




haniledly” calling the “pro-Shah forces j j lavc replied, was better than the deco- 


on to the streets of Teheran” and su 
pervising “their riots so as to oust 
Mossadegh. 


TODAY THE IRAN to which Helms 
will go alter lie leaves the CIA is a sta- 
ble. well armed and well oil-financed 
regime under the Shah's command 
which has mended its fences wiili Mos- 
cow without hurting its close relation- 
ship with Washington. The Shall lias 
taken full advantage of the changes in 
Fast-West relations from t tie Cold War 

high points of covert CIA Cold War ae- 


ration. 

Helms doubtless would be the last to 
say so out loud but I can imagine his 
reflecting that, if it hadn’t been for 
what Dulles, Kim Roosevelt and the 
others did in 1953. he would not have 
the chance to present IDs credentials 
to a Shall still on the peacock throne 
in 1973. 
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It is not given to ordinary mortals to know- 
much of what gees on behind the cloak of 
the Central Intelligence Agency. We are not 
told, for example, how much money it has 
to spend— although reports suggest it ex- 
ceeds $750 million annually. No more are 
we told of what it does with the money— 
although there is a general understanding 
it fields perhaps 10.000 people throughout 
the world on shadowy missions, some more 
activist than others, to ferret out information 
useful in shoring up this nation’s security. 
What few can know outside the highest gov- 
ernmental levels is precisely what policies 
the_CIA pursues and how effectively, or in- 
effectively,- it manages them. At the Bay of 
Pigs, according to some versions, the CIA 
stumbled badly. In its estimates on the mili- 
tary capabilities of North Vietnam, to go by 
the Pentagon Papers, the CIA lias been 
consistently more accurate— and more omi- 
nous— than most. But these are only ran&m 
clues too skimpy for an illuminating pattern. 


One result of this studied mystery is that 
the CIA has no public constituency of its 
own, that it must stand silent and undefended 
before the will of the only authority to which 
it need answer. This is the White House, 
which has just announced a change in the 
directorship. Richard Helms, something of 
a professional in intelligence work, is re- 
placed by James R. Schlesingcr, a younger 
man impressively conditioned in more varied 
administrative fields. At first glance, and to 
the extent that an appraisal is possible, Mr. 
Schlesinger has the air of a man well up to 
his challenging, tricky new job. The only 
qualm about the changeover arises from sug- 
gestions— fads, of course, being unavailable— 
that Mr. Helms is being shipped out because 
Ihe CIA under his leadership has not shared 
(lie rosy view of the Vietnamese operations 
which the White House prefers. Mr. Schlesin- 
ger must resist any temptations to paint up 
Vietnam to some hue which, however desir- 
able, Ihe truth is too bleak to warrant. < 
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Helms as C.I.A. Director 


‘Schlesinger, 43, Chosen 
— Intelligence Official 
to Be Envoy to Iran 

By JACK ROSENTHAL 

I Special to The New York Time* 

! KEY BISCAYNE, Fla., Dec. 21 
— President Nixon said todayj 
that he would nominate James R. j 
Schlesinger, who is chairman of| 
the Atomic Energy Commission,! 
to be Director of Central In- 
telligence. 

He said also that he' would 
nominate the current director, 
Richard Helms, to be Ambassa- 
dor to Iran. 

Mr. Helms’s departure from 
'the C.I.A. was described as a 
Jretirement, consistent with his 
[feeling that he, like other C.I.A. 
officials, should retire at age 
60. He will be CO in March. 
iThere had been rumors that 
(Mr. Helms was being forced 
out of his job. 

The White House took pains 
[to affirm the President's appre- 
ciation for Mr. Helms's 30 years 
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The York Times 

James R. Schlesinger 


His new assignment is to a 
country whose leader was 
strongly assisted, according to 
wide belief, by a clandestine 1 
C.I.A. operation in 1953. The 
agency was reputed to have 
had a role in the overthrow) 
of Mohammed Mossadegh, then 
premier, permitting the Shah of 
Iran to reassert his control. 

If confirmed by the Senate, 
Mr. Helms will succeed Joseph 
S. Farland, who has been Am-! 
bassador to Iran since May. 
The White House said today 


Mr. Nixon last year, he is ex- 
pected to take over at the C.I.A. 
as soon as he is confirmed by 
the Senate. 

Both the Helms and Schles- 
inger appointments had been 
forecast. 

,v,»uu,i .V, ..... ......... - ww ^ No successor was named to 

of public service and for the the A.E.C. chairmanship, which 

fart- t ha f it will continue At Mr - Schlesinger has held since 
fact that it will continue. At 197 i. Before that he 

the same time, the departure ha | be ’ en with the office ol 

from the C.I.A. is touched with Management and Budget, con- 


Ithat he would return to Wash- 
ington and be reassigned to 
another post. 

According to a private 
source, the outgoing Deputy 
Secretary of State, John N. Ir- 
win, is Mr. Nixon’s choice to 
become Ambassador to France 
The position has been vacant 
since the departure ( in early 
November of Arthur K. Wat- 
son, who is Mr. Irwin’s brother- 
in-law. . 

In the first news briefing of 
i the President’s week-long 
[Christmas trip here, Ronald L. 
Ziegler, the White House press 
.secretary, also dealt with the 
following appointments topics: 

i;Mr. Nixon has accepted 
'with very special regret” the 
resignation of David M. Ab- 
shire as Assistant Secretary of 
State for Congressional Rela- 
tions. Mr. Absnire will become 
chiarman of the Georgetown 
University Center for Strategic 
and International Studies on 
|jan. 9. 

r Speculation about the direc 
torship of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation should be dis- 
counted for the time being Mr. 
Ziegler said. One newspaper 


symbolic overtones. centrating on national security 

In the opinion of knowledge- and international affairs. 

able officials, it means the end Cost Issue Noted PtlC61 „ r-r— 

of an era of professional intel- That experience, coupled with !has reported that Acting Direc- 
ligcnce operatives and the be- the Administration's apparent |tor L. Patrick Gray will be 
ginning of an era of systems, interest in the cost and reaun- iformally nominated, another 

manaeement Mr Helms who! dancy of intelligence programs, has said he would not be, and 
management. Mr. ncims, wno ^ ^ dQC;c sludent ot - C.I.A. to a third has been in between, 

. , . . „ , surest today that what Mr. Mr. Ziegler said. The fact is, 

once interviewed Hitler, as a now v ; anto d was ’’more he continued, that no decision 

reporter, epitomizes a genera- c]oa ^ for ti . 2 ^uck.” has been made, 

tion that developed its exper- Details about “the agency,” Another vacancy arose in 
tisc during World War II and as the C.I.A. is known in the Washington today with the 
subseauentlv helped to create Government, are classified. But Resignation of John P. Olsson 
the CIA When appointed in it is thought to have a budget latter 20 months as deputy un- 
Y lore u. u . a P , P ,hp first 'of more than $750-million a idcr secretary ot transportation 
June, 1566 , ne \Ub toe lust . r and morc t h an 10.000 to return to private business. 

(careerist to become D.C.I. Di- cmp i 0 ves. Most are involved Mr. Hclma’s new position 
rector of Central Intelligence. in intelligence — technical as- comes after 30 years in intelli- 
, Mr. Schlesinger, by contrast (sessment, analysis and esti- Coflo^ he 

is a 43-year-old economist and imntcs. ... „ 


author of a detailed report on 
the intelligence community for 


1 hints once directed this di- 
vision, but not at the time of 
the Cuban invasion. 
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Lyman B. Kirkpatrick Jr., 
who was inspector general of 
thajQA during the Bay of 
Pigs invasiGPr-has criticized 
the late President John F. 
Kennedy for tlic way he han- 
dled the aftermath of the in- 
vasion. 


“If the President makes the 
policy, get rl 1 of Castro, that 
is about the last he should ‘ 
hear of it,” Mr. Kirkpatrick 
said. “If something goes 
wrong, he can fire and dis- 
avow. which is what a Pres- 
ident should do, net acknowl- 
edge and accept blame. Of 
course, I am being critical of 
the President, but I think that 
this is essential in tins area 
(covert operations).” 

According to Mr. Kirkpat- 
rick, Allen Dulles, director of 
the CIA at the time, told Die 
President “If you wish, I will 
go.” The President refused. 

Air. Kirkpatrick said, “He 
(Mr. Dulles) was a very wise 
and able man, and he recog- 
nized that when an in- 
telligence failure lakes place, 
the first expendable person is 
the director of the operation.” 

In the forward to Ids book, 
“A Thousand Days: John F. 
Kennedy in the White House,” 
Arthur M. Schlesinger Jr. 
writes: » 

.“Then after the Bay of Pigs 
he (the President t said. ’I 
hope you kept a full account 
of that.’ I said I had under- 
stood he did not want u.« to 
keep full accounts of any- 
thing. He said. 'No, go ahead. 
You can be damn sure that 
the CIA has its record and the 
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Joint Cliiols of Staff their*. 
We’d belter make sure wo 


nave a record o\er here. So 
to ahead.’ ” \. 
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lav of Pics Invasion 


Mr. Kirpatrick, author of 
“The Real CIA." said the Bay 
<>f Pigs ofieration was doomed 
“before it was ever mount- 
ed." 

"As early as 30 October 
WO an article a | .'tea rod in, 
tite Guatemalan La Bora 
l which described a military 

I base in the mountains de- 


ity JACK 

The inspector general of 'the 
Central Intelligence Agency 
at the time ot the abortive 
Bay of Pigs invasion says the 
exiled Cuban invaders should 
have been trained at military 
bases in tire United States, 
rather than on a plantation in 
Guatemala. 

Lyman B. Kirkpatrick Jr., 
now a professor of political 
science at Brown Lniversity, 
does not say that training the 
exiles in the United States 
would hare resulted in the 
overthrow of the Fidel Castro 
regime. 

But lie does say, “In ret- 
rospect, the use of U.S. bases 
would have been more feasi- 
ble because we did have flic 
capability for controlling 
access to a sizable geographi- 
cal area. 

“We could have isolated the 
brigade; even the training of 
the B-26 pilots could have 
been done in the United 
Stales; and perhaps, only per- 
haps, it could have been clone 
without having been dis- 
closed.” 

In a recent lecture to stu- 
dents at the Naval War Col- 
lege in Newport, Mr. Kirkpa- 
trick said: 

“It might have been wiser 
’to have trained everybody in 
the United States where they 
could have been isolated 
tome, where in the vast 
reaches of a Fort Bragg or a 
Fort Bcnning.” 

During the lecture, a text ot 
which is puhli bed in the No- 
vember- December issue of 
the Naval War College Re- 
view. Mr. Kirkpatrick said, 
“By the time the landiny took 
place, if was well Known an 
operation was being mounted. 
It was well known who was 
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involved. It was well known 
tint it was totally and com- 
pletely supported by the Unit- 
ed States.” 

The five battalions, or 
“reinforced companies,” of 
invaders landed at the Bay of 
Bigs on April .17, 19f>) — two 
days after an air strike dam- 
aged part of Castro’s air 
force. 

Mr. Kirkpatrick said that 
soon after the exiles landed 
five Castro jets appeared at 
the landing silo and two of the 
principal landing ships, one 
carrying most ot the brigade’s 
ammunition, were sunk and 
the others driven away. 

“And from that moment on. 
Hie operation was doomed,” 
Mr. Kirkpatrick said. Three 
days after the landing, the 
1. {‘G-man brigade ran out ot 
nmtnunilion and was over- 
whelmed by the 20,000 Castro 

troops. 

Mr. Kirkpatrick, who is de- 
scribed as being “one of the 
senior men in the CT.VRftJ the 
lime of the invasion, was 
tiring the Bay of Bigs invasion 
as a “case study” on covert 
operations. 

The political science profes- 
sor strongly detended the 
country’s right to maintain its 
ability to mount covert opera- 
tions “that can easily be disa- 
vowed by the originating gov- 
ernment.” 

A covert operation, he said, 
“must he so clandestine, so 
well hidden, that its true 
s.iurrcs may Timer he specifi- 
cally proven. Guesses, allega- 
tions, speculations may he 
made in the puhli.: media, but 
i:n proof or verification is per- 

rr.issihlc if the operation is to 
|„ : . properly considered co- 
vert.” 


signed to train men for an in- 
vasion of Cuba,” Mr. Kirkpa- 
trick said. 

Soon after the La Hora 
story, Mr. Kirkpatrick said. 
The New’ York Times was 
“producing a story on the j 
base — who was there, what j 
they were doing and what ! 
they were going to do.” j 

After listing the many mis- | 
takes made in planning the in- 
vasion. including poor in- 
telligence veiwrts on Castro’s 
strength, Mr. Kirkpatrick said 
the operation was mounted 
because “obviously must peo- 
ple thought it was going to 
succeed. In fact, most ol the 
people talking to the Pres- 
ident (John F. Kennedy) 
thought it was going to suc- 
ceed.” 

Mr. Kirkpatrick, who came 
to Brown in September, 1965, 
said the operation was to 
achieve a “political objec- 
tive,” the disposal of the Cas- 
tro regime. 

“What we were really try- 
ing to do was do something 
inexpensively that we did not 
want to do the hard way (use 
U.S. forces),” Mr. Kirkpa- 
trick said. 

lie stressed that Ihe in- 
vasion was “exclusively’ 
under the direction of the CIA 
and that post-operation criti- 
cism of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff was “misplaced.” The 
Joint Chiefs were asked only 
to evaluate tite teuribility of 
the plan and the training ot 
the exiles, most ot whom 
were recruited iu the Miami 
area. 

“Inaccurate intelligence 
was the basis for the Bay of 
Bigs disaster,” he added. 
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By JEREMIAH O’LEARY 

i . Star-News Staff Writer . 

The man who was inspector 
general of the CIA during the 
Bay of Pigs fiasco now be- 
lieves it would have been wis- 
er to have trained the invasion 
force at a military base inside 
the United States to preserve 
the security of the anti-Castro 
operation. 

Prof. Lyman B. Kirkpatrick 
Jr., now on the faculty of 
Brown .University, disclosed 
‘this view in a lecture delivered 
»at the Naval War College in 
Newport, Pi. I. The speech has 
been published in the current 
college review. 

• Kirkpatrick also said: “If 
the President makes the policy 
to got rid of Castro, that is 
about the last he should hear 
of dt. If something goes wrong 
lie can fire and disavow, which 
is what a President should do, 
mot acknowledge and accept 
blame. Of course, I am being 
‘critical of the President (Ken- 
nedy) but I think this is essen- 
tial.” 

The former CIA official said 
the control of “covert” opera- 


tions like the Bay of Pigs ex- 
ercise in 1981 should be at a 
much lower level of govern- 
ment than the President’s of- 
fice. Having covert operations 
run out of the White House or 
even out of the office of the 
secretaries of state or defense 
“makes absolutely no sense 
whatever in any society.” 

“Never Understood” 

Although he said he was 
speaking only his personal 
views, Kirkpatrick said the 
blame for failure of the Cuban 
exile invasion belongs to the 
CIA, not on the military where 
President Kennedy tried to 
place it. 

“It can be concluded,” said 
Kirkpatrick, “that the Presi- 
dent never really fully under- 
stood that this proposal en- 
tailed a military operation in 
the true sense of the word. 
Instead of an assault landing 
consisting of some 1,500 men, 
Kennedy seemed to think this 
was going to be some sort of 
mass infiltration that would 
perhaps, through some mys- 
tique, become quickly invisi- 
ble.” 


Kirkpatrick said it would 
have been more feasible to 
have used U.S, bases instead 
of those in Guatemala and 
Nicaragua fo rthe invasion of 
Cuba because the United 
States could have isolated the 
brigade and trained the pilots 
without disclosure. 

“The Bay of Pigs experi- 
ence,” he said, “does not 
mean that we should forget 
covert operations as a tool for 
implementing national policy. 
In fact, that’s the last thing it 
means. The capability to 
mount a covert operation is an 
exceedingly important capa- 
bility for our government to 
have.” 

Looking back over- the Bay 
of Pigs operation, Kirkpatrick 
said the most vital lesson 
learned was from the opera- 
tors’ failure to secure accu- 
rate intelligence. He said inac- 
curate intelligence was the ba- 
sis for the disaster adding, 
“there is no other place to put 
the blame for that then on the 
agency mounting the operat- 
ing.” 
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The Central Intelligence Agency: 
A Short E'Hstory to JVHd-1963 



James Hepburn STATINTL 

"/ never bad any thought . . . when I set up the CIA , that it would be injected into 
peacetime cloak-and-dagger operations. Some of the complications and embarrassment 
that / think we have experienced are in a part attributable to the fact that this quiet 
intelligence arm of the President has been so removed from its intended role ..." 

— Harry Truman, President of the U.S. 
quoted at the start of the chapter 


Introductory Note by the Editor 

The book "Farewell America", by James Hepburn, 
was published in I960 in English by Frontiers Co.- 
in Vaduz, Liechtenstein; 418 pages long, including 
14 pages of index. James Hepburn is a pseudonym; 
the book is reputed to have been written by the 
French Intelligence, in order to report to Ameri- 
cans what actually happened in the assassination 
of President John F. Kennedy. Copies of the book 
may be purchased readily in Canada, and at one or 
two addresses in the L'nited States. No bookstore 
in the United States that I know of will order and 
sell copies of the book. (Inquire of the National 
Committee to Investigate Assassinations, 927 15th 
St. NW, Washington, U.C. 20005, for ways to pur- 
chase the book.) The twenty chapters are absorb- 
ingly interesting, and well worth reading. 

Information about secret intelligence services 
and the way they operate is of course not in the 
open literature. In the two and a half years 
since I read the book, I have seen no demonstra- 
tion that any of the information contained in the 
book is false — and the information does tie in 
with much else that is known. Perhaps more than 
90% of what is in the book is true. 

The following article is based on Chapter 15, 
"Spies", of "Farewell America". Part 1 was pub- 
lished in the November, 1972, issue of "Computers 
and Automation". Part 2 is published here. 


Worldwide Extension of the CIA 

Beginning in 1955, the CIA extended its intelli- 
gence networks on the continent of Africa, which up 
till then, with the exception of Egypt -and Libya, 
had been considered of secondary importance. It 
established itself solidly in Algeria, the Republic 
of South Africa, the ex-Belgian Congo, French West 
Africa and the Portuguese African colonies. Latin 
America and the Caribbean were controlled by its 
American Divi sion. 

Preparations for the Invasion of Cuba 

When Kennedy entered the White House, preparations 
were already underway for an invasion of Cuba. The 


project had originated with an executive order signed 
by President Eisenhower on March 1 < . 1960 authorizing 
the clandestine training and armi ng of Cuba n refugees. 
The operation was directed by Richard Mervin Bissell, 
Jr., a brilliant graduate of the London School of 
Economics and former professor of economics at Yale 
who had joined the CIA in 1954 and, as director of 
its Plans Division, had supervised the U2 project. 
Bissell's original plan included the organization of 
guerilla troops in Cuba itself, but the shortage of 
qualified volunteers and the lack of support among 
the Cuban population and Castro’s army rendered this 
impossible. Instead. Allen Dulles decided on a mili- 
tary invasion of the island by Cuban exile forces. 

Training Sites 

The CIA immediately began looking for a suitable 
training site. At the beginning of April, 1960, 
Robert Kendall Davis, First Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Embassy in Guatemala and the local CIA Station 
Chief, visited Guatemala President Ydigoras at his 
official residence, situated out of precaution on 
the grounds of the Guatemalan military school. 
Ydigoras, who had no sympathy for Castro and who 
was also faced with a mounting budget, agreed to 
allow the CIA to train "special forces" on a base 
in Guatemala. The CIA chose the "Helvetia" coffee 
plantation at Retalhuleu, which covered 5,000 acres, 
was easy to guard, and offered 50 miles of private 
roads. There it established a training center for 
saboteurs and combat forces equipped with barracks 
and a swimming pool. 

At the end of May, 1960, the CIA net with repre- 
sentatives of the five Cuban exile groups, which 
joined in a common front, the Cuban Revolutionary 
Council, for which the CIA opened bank accounts in 
New York, New Orleans, and Miami. The majority of 
the Cuban exiles lived in Florida or Louisiana. 

Word spread quickly that something big was in the 
wind and that there was no lack of funds. Volunteers 
poured in, and a first contingent of men described 
as "geometrical engineers" departed for Guatemala 
at the end of May, 19oO. 

Training Anti-Castro Cubans 

The CIA provided military specialists and foreign 
technicians, mainly German and Japanese con l rac lira 1 s . 
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• STATINTL • 

5 THE INTELLIGENCE COM MUNI TY: TIME FOR REVIEW?, 


The intelligence community, ttnd iLs budget, pose many 
problems of traditional concern to the Federation of Amcr- 1 
jean Scientists: governmental reform, morality, proper 
use of high technology, and defense expenditures. In the 
last quarter century, intelligence agencies have prolifer- 
ated. The United States has established an agency which 
goes beyond intelligence collection and, periodically, inter- 
feres in the internal affairs of other nations. Technology 
suited to the invasion of national and personal privacy 
has been developed apace. And the $4 to $6 billion being 
spent for intelligence might wcil be termed the largest 
“unreviewed" part of the defense budget. 

Twenty-five years after the passage of the National Se- 
curity Act of 1947, it seems a good time to consider the 
problems posed by these developments. 

Of least concern in terms of its budget but of over-riding In any ease, at the urging of Alien Dulles, the National 
significance in its international political impact, is the Di- Security Council issued a secret. directive (NSC 10/2) ir. 
rectoratc of Plans of CIA, within which clandestine politi- 1948, authorizing such special operations of all kind' * 

I - T - " I ' * .1. _ I - , i f S 4 


arrnrics such additional services of common concern ns, 
the National Security Council determines can be more 
. effectively accomplished centrally; 

“perform such other functions and duties related to 
intelligence affecting the national security as the No* 
tional Security Council may from lime lo lime direct.' , 
f italics added) . . ... .. ; .. 

These clauses clearly authorize clandestine intelligence 
collection but they arc also used, to justify clandestine po- 
litical operations. However, overthrowing governments, 
secret wars, assassination, and fixing elections arc cer- 
tainly not done "for the benefit of the existing intelligence 
agencies" nor afe they duties “related to intelligence." 
Someday a court may rule that political activities arc no. 
authorized. 


cal operations arc mounted. This is the issue discussed in 
tliis newsletter. More and more, informed observers ques- 
tion whether clandestine political operations ought lo be 
continued on a "business as usual" basis. In the absence 
of an investigation, a secret bureaucracy — which started 
in the Office of Strategic Services during a hot war and 
which grew in the CIA during a cold war — may simply 
continue to practice a questionable trade. 


provided they were secret and small enough to be pausio.y 
deniable by the Government. 

Even this authority has been exceeded since several im- 
possiblc-lo-dcny operations have been undertaken: tnc 
U-2 flight, the Hay of I’igs invasion, the Iranian Coup, the 
Laotian War, and so on. • 

The National Security Act’ gave the CIA no “police 


subpoena, law enforcement powers, or internal security 
Clandestine "dirty tricks" have their costs not only’ functions ..." But another secret Executive Branch ciocu- 

* • ■ ■ ’ - L — ‘ L — 1 — merit evidently did give the CIA authority to engage in 

domestic operations related to its job. It was under this 
authority that such organizations as foundations, educa- 
tional organizations, and private voluntary groups were 
involved with the CIA at the time of the National Student 


abroad but at home, where they are encouraged only too 
easily. And is not interference in the affairs of other 
' nations wrong? 

Two decades ago, as the cold war gained momentum, 


one of America’s greatest political scientists Harold D. Associati(m rcvc | ations {1966) . 

T If ■ _ „ L k/'lrtV ' ' 


tasswclf. wrote a comprehensive and prophetic booV. 
"National Security and Individual Freedom.” He warned 
of the "insidious jncnacc" that a continuing crisis might 
“undermine and eventually destroy free institutions." We 
would see, he predicted: pressure for defense expendi- 
tures, expansion and centralization of Government, with- 


The. “white” part of CIA is. in a sense, a cover for the 
"black" side. CIA supporters and officials invariably em- 
phasize the intelligence, rather than the ■ manipulation 
function of CIA, ignoring the latter or using phrase., t. at 
gloss over it quietly. The public can easily accept the uc- 
sii ability of knowing as much ns- possible. But its instincts 


holding of information, general suspicion, an undermining 0 pp 05c doing abroad what it would not tolerate at home 
of press and public opinion, a weakening , of political And it rightly fears that injustices committed abroad may 
partics, a decline of the Congress, and of the courts. - begin to be tolerated at home: how many elections can 
’ Today, with the Cold War waning, it seems in order to bc fixed abroad before we begin to try it here? The last 
reexamine our institutions, goals and standards. Which election showed such a degeneration of traditional Amcri- 
responscs to the emergency of yesterday can we justify can standards. 

tori ay? Q • The present Director of Central Intelligence, Richard 

vf . . .. . , in ,« , . ~ , . Helms, is working hard and effectively at presenting an 

The National Security Act of 1947 created the Centra. . ' , riA ... „ , , ' , 5 v 

t ...... , image ot CIA that will not offend. In a rccc tt speech, he 

Intelligence Agency and gave it overall responsibility for .j. • . 


coordinating the intelligence activities of the several rclc-. 
yarn government departments and agencies interested in 
such matters. Today, a quarter century later, CIA is re- 
ported to have a budget of about S70Q-million to SI- 
billion and a stall of perhaps 18,000 people, or about 
8.000 more than (he Department of State! (This ad- 


"Thc same objectivity which makes us useful to tun 
government and our country leaves us uncomfortably 
aware of our ambiguous place in it. . . . We propose tc 
adapt intelligence to American society, not vice verso.' 

Even construed narrowly, this is no easy job, and adapt- 


vantage in size gives CIA an edge in interdepartmental ing clandestine political operations to American ideals may 

picciings for which, for example, others may be too rushed well be quite impossible. «■' • 

Jo fully prepare or not be able to assign a suitable person.) At the time of the Bay of Pigs, President Kennedy gav t 

- vi kt .• , r • « . l • j n. . • : serious consideration to breaking CIA into two pieces: 

The National Security Act authorized CIA to: . , . . , * 

. 3 one piece would conduct operations and the other wovili. 

“perform for (hAnWPftYBjd /FpeJSeA?^S«ff3!001/98/04iccqMpll^>P80i0U®CWR00>05OOO5OO0Jt‘4 
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The capabilities for conducting effective intelligence gathering and paramilitary 
operations have long been ■ essential tools in the conduct of national policy. 
Unfortunately, however, certain misconceptions regarding the manner and circum- 
stances in which they can be employed arose in this country after World War II and 
led directly to setbacks like the Bay of Pigs. Rather than shunning the possibility of 
using covert operations in the future to gain policy objectives, experiences like the 
Bay of Pigs merely underline the fact that policymakers must be educated as to what 
is possible, and the responsibility for this lies with the career intelligence community. 


PARAMHiTARY CASE STUDY 
THE BAY OF PIGS 



A lecture delivered 
by 

Professor Lyman B. Kirkpatrick, Jr. 


I think that the usual caveat is 
necessary before I get into the subject at 
hand. What I am about to say today are 
my personal views; they do not repre- 
sent the official CIA view nor the' 
official U.S. Government view. This is 
an after- action report on an episode in 
our history which engendered perhaps 
the most intense emotions and public 
reaction we have seen since World War 
II. 

President Kennedy in the aftermath 
of the Bay of Pigs made the comment 
that "Victory has a hundred fathers; 
defeat is an orphan." I would simply say 
that as Inspector General of the CIA at 
the time, I was probably in charge of 
the orphanage. 

There is a very specific definition of 
covert .operations. In the broad litera- 
ture of intelligence, covert operations 
are about as old as espionage, which has 
been called the world's second oldest 
profession. To be properly considered 
covert, an operation must be designed in 
such a way that it can easily be dis- 
avowed by the originating government. 
The hand of the sponsor must not be 
visible. 

Covert operations, on the other 
hand, must not be confused with irregu- 
lar warfare. An example of irregular 
warfare that has received recent world- 
wide attention is the operation in Laos. 
Everybody on both sides knows who is 
doing what to whom; the aid and assis- 
tance is obvious. That is irregular war- 
fare. A covert operation, however, to be 
totally covert must be so clandestine, so 
well hidden, that its true sources may 
never be specifically proven. Guesses, al- 
legations, specuk^^ip^^nja^ii 


is 


the public media, but no proof or verifi- 
cation is permissible if the operation is 
to be properly considered covert. 

At this point in our discussion I 
believe it will prove helpful to simply 
list some of the questions that must be 
asked before a covert operation 
properly undertaken. 

® Can it be done covertly? Can the 
role of the sponsoring government be 
sufficiently concealed at each step so as 
to avoid disclosure and thus either 
failure or a diplomatic setback for the 
sponsor? And if the cover of the opera- 
tion is destroyed at any stage, are 
alternative measures or withdrawal pos- 
sible? 

® Are the assets available to do the 
job required? Are the indigenous per- 
sonnel available who are secure and in 
the proper place to do the work re- 
quired? If not, are there those available 
who can be put into place? 

® Are all of the assets of the spon- 
soring government being used? Cah the 
operation be controlled? Will the in- 
digenous forces being used respond to 
direction or are they likely to go off on 
their own? Will they accept cancellation 
of the operation at any time? 

• If it succeeds or fails, will they 
maintain silence? The maxim "Silence is 
golden” has never been fully accepted in 
this country, but it is still worth asking. 
Also, can it be handled securely within 
the sponsoring government? 

° Finally, and this is perhaps the 
most important question the United 
States must ask, is the risk worth the 


rectly or emotionally involved with its 
implementation? Do the policymakers 
have a realistic understanding of the 
operation? 

These are some of the basic questions | 
which must be asked prior to the 
mounting of any clandestine or covert 
operation. 

Before turning to the case study STATINTL 
itself, a brief review of recent Cuban 
history is appropriate. Fidel Castro 
landed in eastern Cuba in 1 956 with 
what turned out to be 12 men. He 
gathered forces in the Sierra Maestra in 
1956 and 1957. Even more important, 
however, was the growth of anti-Batista 
groups in the cities of Cuba among the 
middle class, the professionals, and the 
elite. It was the erosion of Batista’s vital 
political support in the cities which led 
directly to his downfall. The guerrillas 
in the countryside served merely as a 
catalyst in this process. And eventually, 
on 1 January 1959, Castro stepped into 
the vacuum left by the fleeing Batista. 

A fact which many people do not 
seem to recall was that despite our 
misgivings about Fidel Castro, and the 
U.S. Government did have them, we 
recognized his government fairly 
promptly. The first cabinet of the Cas- 
tro regime was probably one of the 
finest in Cuban history. It is worthy to 
note, however, that very f ew of the new 
Cabinet members stayed very long. 

In addition to recognizing Castro, the 
United States continued its subsidy of 
Cuba’s sugar crop which at that time 
amounted to approximately $100 mil- 
lion. The three major U.S. oil companies 
doing business in Cuba advanced him 
$29 million because his treasury was 
bare when he took over. Batista and his 
cohorts had seen to that. Castro was not 
invited to the United States on an 
official trip, but he came here unoffi- 
cially to attend a meeting of the Ameri- 
can Society of Newspaper Editors in 
Washington, and he did have an inter- 
view with the then Vice President of the 
United States, Richard M. Nixon. Then, 
one by one, the men around Castro 
began dropping off. He speedily ex- 
propriated U.S. property worth $968 
million. Even his closest barbados-the 
bearded ones- that had been with him 
in the hills started to turn against him as 
he appointed more and more Commu- 
nists, and by the middle of 1960 it 
became obvious that the United States 
was not going to be able to do business 


potential gain? Has there been a true Fidel. This, I might say, was a very 
evaluation of the chance Of success or IF 63 ! shock to Americans. Cuba was a 

country that we reqardec 


Spain; we had assisted it through the 
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Nixon Order Fails to Ease 
I Access to Classified Data 


bureaucrats or me 

| Bureaucratic Obstacles and High Costs JnK^oMhc pubfi" ess 

On the other hand, one of the I 

most eloquent statements of the; 
public's "right to know” was 
given by President Nixon in, 
promulgating the June 1 order.’ 

"Fundamental to our way of 
life,” he said, "is the belief 
that • when information which 


Congressmen as "bad security 
risks” because of a tendency 
to "tell all to the public.” 

Other former high Govern- 
ment officials acknowledged 
the existence among, some] 
bureaucrats of the extreme! 


fe-. 

>-:y 


Are . Impeding . Efforts . to . Obtain 
Older Government Documents 


{ 


WASHINGTON, 
President Nixon's 


By FELIX BELA1R JR. 

SpedaJ toTh* New York Tlm» ' >vitut juivtu****-**— 

jsjov. 21 — wraps and by whom/’ A House pr0 perly belongs to the public 
pledge "tolwatchdog committee has is systematically withheld by 

lift the veil of secrecy" from 
needlessly classified official pa- 
pers is being throttled b Y bl! 'j iTwasTlien holding hearings, 
reaucratic confusion timidity | figures compiled by the 

White House staff suggest that 
other| results under the new order — 
the first "reform” since 1353 
— have not been too bad. Of 
177 requests made to various 
agencies in the five months 


charged that the President's those in power, the people soon 

juna 8 l order was issued to become ignorant of them own 
** »« ” ,ch * bni ’ 

| —incapable or determining 
their own destinies.” 


and prohibitive costs, in the, 
opinion of historia.ns, 
i scholars and newsmen. 

Five months after the Presi 
i dent's order on June 1, direct , ?gcncies Ulc ,,.. e 
ing a freer flow of information through October, 83 were grant- 
to the public from secret andjed in full and four in part; 52 
confidential papers more than were denied >" {u, ‘ 33 

10 years old, the output i* the WhllC H ° USe 
still no more than a trickle. j breakdown, mmeu, 

More requests for documents . not take into account that 

« « _i : „ J -- IoKoIa/I . . , . : 


Despite this endorsement of 
a better-informed public, the 
language of the President s or- 
der makes access to classified 
information more difficult ra- 
ther than the reverse. 

The order provides that, after 
10 years, secret material on na 
tional security and foreign pol 
isy mst be reviewed for de 
classification on request, pro- 
vided that the information is 
described “with sufficient par- 
ticularity that it can be ob- 

granTed° IquVst'one' of the' features of (he gained with only a reasonable 

Those seeking access to the!^ tem j s t ij at i; ie person re- (amount of effort. 

•documents are searching for in-i^pjjiHg declassification must Drawback Cited 

formation that might throa I cc in advance to buy the! -pbe drawback in this require 

new light on the origins of tnei niaterja ] He must s g r ee in ad-r - • - ' 

United States involvement in; to pav t he cost of lo-f 


have been denied or labeled i g^rne of the information grante 
“pending” than have becn, was not re5 p 0 nsive to a re- 

i. . >-v _ _ - e b ^ ^ the* 


— - j . .jng the material even thoug 

and other matters relating t° jt may not answer his question, 
the nation’s military ar.d for-' - - 
eign policies. 

j In an interview on results 
i of the Presidential edict. Prof. 

I r* j: . . ~ ^ -.f 


ment those who have made the 
United States invoivemeni in j vance t o pay the cost ot *°-!' cffort saVi is that only the of- 
the Korean and Vietnam wars,; catinR( identifying and review-;-.. ^ }; -’ ow what is ; n the 
the Cuban Bay of Pigs_ invasion, ing lhe material even though J. !ass - ficd fi)es anc j how it is 

not answer his question. iden tjfj e d. outsiders can guess 
Balked by Officials at what j s there and provide 

Officials' attitudes, as much approximate dates. But to start 
as the rules permitting contin- the process the outsider must 
liovAV r.arrflne’r chapman" of !ued classification, hinder ac- agree in writing to assume any 
C ir n in ! cess to old papers on defense costs entailed in identification 

m^Uniwrsitv said th.at "for; and foreign policy, it has been and location of the material and 
ESctioT Subterfuge and charged. Some of these ofn- security review, 
circumlocution there has beenjCials relate prestige and the im- The average citizen and most 
nothing like this bureaucratic [Portance of tneir jobs t ne consider this cost 

csoesi “* • ww isK «,o5“ir'tsr t •• 

Professor Gardner, who has cording to testimony before tiie The Washington bureau of 
been trying for nearly 10 Years, House Subcommittee on Free- The Ncw York Times, within a 
oeen ujing lor ricaiij iv yea Idem of Information. wee k of the effective date of 

Rear Adm. Gene R. La lhe p re sident’s order, submitted 
Rocque, who retired from the gj foreign policy questions to 
Navy after 31 years and who tk e State Department and re- 
received the Legion of Merit for q UeS hed declassification of the 
his work on strategic planning mate rial presumably containing 
for the Joint Chiefs of Staff, answers. All together, 55 
told the House panel that req ucsts went to five Federal 
Pentagon clssification was or- a g e ncics. 

dered for a variety of reasons Three weeks later the State 


to obtain State Department pa- 
pers on the origins of the Ko- 
rean war, has also been a lead- 
ing critic before Congressional 
committees of efforts to devise 
a secrecy classification sys- 
tem by Executive order. 

Future Effect Seen 
Those in charge of carrying 


Those in cnarge or carrying jaereu iur a vaiKy mree weeics mic, u.v. 

out the President's order say it; other than the legitimate one of Department responded that ‘ we 
will have a greater effect ini preventing information from u ave concluded that your re- 

! - "■ - - — quest does not describe the 

records you seek with sufficient 
particularity to enable the de- 
partment to identify them, ana, 
that as described, they cannot 
be' obtained with a reasonao.ej 


are brought under review and 
new restrictions inhibit the use 
of secrecy labels. 

To Professor Gardner, how- 


years to come as more papers ‘falling into the hands ot a po- 
! ~“ Jl tentiai enemy. 

He listed among the other 
reasons: "To keep it from the 

other military services: from 

e.ver, "the brightest prospect is! civilians in their own service; __ 

that Congress will put an end. from civilians in the Defense i am qunt of effort.” 
to secret c!^pipf©y©d :i0IA^RDPbu^ufo 

ministrativc orders and spelljDepartment ana, of course, eight requests on Jun 
out in legislation what material ’from the Congress.” He said! Seven 'j iave yc-t to'be ansv. 
can be put under securityitnat many officers regardedi— .-.u ~ ™ 


me 
cred! 


Reference In Memoirs. 

Among the June 1 requests, 
by The Associated Press was 
one to the Defense Department! 
for certain material on the Ko-i 
rean war. The Pentagon replied 
.on July II that the material 
was not in the files of the As- 
sistant Secretary for Interna- 
tional Security Affairs. Anot.ier 
reply on Aug. 8 said that the 
material could not be located 
“with a reasonable amount of 

effort.” , 4 . 

When.it was pointed out that 
the material had been referred a xin |- ri 

to in the memoirs of former! o InlllN I L 
President Eisenhower as com- 
ing from the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, Pentagon searchers said 
they would go on looking. 

Before its rejection of the re- 
quest by The Times, the State 
• Department advised that the 
I cost of identifying, locating and| 

'reviewing the material could be; 
i"as much as $7,000 or mere i 

'but that this was not to be 
taken as an estimate of any 
validity and none could be at- 
tempted. 

In any case, The Times was 
told it would have to state in 
writing in advance that it would 
assume whatever cost was as- 
signed to producing the ma- 
terial, even though the review! 
process determined that it could 
net be declassified and re- 
leased. 

Pending the outcome of a 
written protest to David Young, 
head of declassification opera- 
tions at the White House, The 
Times on Juno 21 withdrew its' 
requests to the State Depart- 
ment and four other Federal 
agencies. 

In a letter to Mr. Young, Max 
Frankel, the Washington corre- 
spondent of The Times said that 
"we will not buy a pig in a 
poke, nor should the Govern 
ment ask us to play research 
roulette, even if we acknowl- 
edged some responsibility for 
sharing the costs involved.” 

, Mr. Frankel’s chief complaint 
[was that “the bureaucrats mis- 
understand virtually every issue 
involved in this whole proceed- 
ing.” He said, "We have, first,! 
the admission (and in the case! 
of the Pentagon papers, the] 
demonstration) that vast 
amounts of information have! 
been either misclassified orj 
wrongly held classified for tooj 

lon g-” , . , .. t 

Mr. Frankel, who is also chief 
of the Washington bureau of 
The Times, said that the ob- 
vious intent of the President’s 
order bad been to correct both 
categories of error and said: 

“If the Government intends 
to honor the intent and the 
spirit of the President's order, 
then it should facilitate access, 
not raise one barrier after an- 
other In short, if the Govcrn- 

MmQQbiMso gi 

continv.: 
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‘With your guns and drums and drums an< 

Hurroo, Hurroo .■ 

With your guns and drums and. drums and gun 

; ■ Hurroo, Hurr oo . . . 




By Kenneth P. O’Donnell 


A few minutes before President 
Kennedy was shot in Dallas nine 
years ago today, two of his traveling 
companions, Dave Powers and myself, 
in the motorcade close behind his 
limousine, were saying how happy he 
seemed that morning. As longtime 
aides to the President, Dave and I 
had seen him through many memora- 
ble days but we never saw him in a 
better mood than on that trip to Texas. 

The big worry of his first two years 
in the White House — the threat of 
nuclear war with Russia — was safely 
behind him. He had decided to pull 
out of Vietnam. A few days before we 
went to Texas, Dave and I were talk- 
ing with him about Vietnam. We 
asked how he could make a military 
withdrawal without losing American 
prestige in Southeast Asia. His reply, 
in view of today’s withdrawal pains 
in Saigon, was interesting. 

“Easy,” he said. “Put a government 
in there that will ask us to withdraw.” 

Thinking of his unserved second 
term, I often remember a hand-lettered 
sign of farewell, held up by somebody 
in the crowd at Shannon Airport 
when President Kennedy was ending 
his memorable visit to Ireland in 1963. 
The sign said, “Johnny, We Hardly 
Knew Ye,” a line from the old Irish 
folk song. Wc borrowed the title when 


we wrote our memories about him. 

Those memories are filled with his 
wry humor. We recall him being 
questioned by a loyal worker dis- 
mayed by his choice of Lyndon John- 
son as his Vice-Presidential running- 

mate. 

■ “What will I say to all my friends 
• in Boston,” the iady asked, “when 
they ask me why you picked Johnson?” 

Kennedy smiled, and said, “Pretend 
you know something they don’t know.” 

During the summit meeting in Vi- 
enna, we sat at a window in the 
American Embassy residence, watch- 
ing Khrushchev argue with Kennedy 
in the garden below. Khrushchev was 
snapping at him like a terrier, while 
the President remained unperturbed. 
Powers said to the President later, 


“What did you expect me to do?” 
Kennedy said. “Take off one of my 
shoes and hit him over the head with 

it?” 

Kennedy, and all of the Boston 
Irishmen on his White House staff, . 
were surprised when Henry Cabot 
Lodge, our old Yankee Brahmin polit- 
ical adversary from Massachusetts, 
was suggested by Dean Rusk for the 
Ambassador’s post in Saigon. The 
President told us that he decided to 
approve the appointment partly be- 
cause the idea of getting Lodge mixed 
un in such a hopeless mess as the 

big one in Vietnam was irsresistible. 

Lodge was a bit too stiffly patrician 
for Kennedy’s taste and Richard Nixon 
was not classy enough. When wc , 
watched Lodge with Nixon on tele- 
vision, accepting the Vice-Presidential 
nomination at the I960 Republican 
Convention, Kennedy said to us, 
“That’s the last Nixon, will see of 
Lodge. If Nixon ever tries to visit the 
Lodges at their house in Beverly, they 
won’t let him in the door.” 

During the same convention, Ken- 
nedy watched Nixon accepting ac- 
claim from the delegates, turned 
away from the TV screen with a 
grimace, and said, “If I have to stand 
up before a crowd and wave both of 
my arms above my head like that in 
order to become President of the 
United States, I'll never make it.” 

President Kennedy made his most 
courageous decision when he received 
the news of the failure of the C.I.A.- , 
sponsored invasion of Cuba by a forceV 
of Cuban rebels at the Bay of Pigs. 
He had approved the plan with one 
stipulation — under no circumstances 
could any U.S. military forces join 
in combat. 

Both the Joint Chiefs of Staff and 
the C.I.A. then urged him to send in 
U.S. Marines and Navy jets from the 
nearby carrier Essex to help the out-' 
numbered invaders. He said that he 
preferred the embarrassment of defeat 


to ordering a military’ attack by the 
United States against a small and 
independent government. 

“I’ll take all the blame for it,” he 
told the generals. 

Publicly the President took the full 
responsibility for the Bay of Pigs dis- 
aster. But later he learned that the 
CI.A. had assured the Cuban rebel 
leaders that they would be getting 
strong U.S. military support. That led 
him to a bitter conclusion. 

Dave Powers remembers the Pres- 
ident saying at the time, while they 
were swimming one day in the white 
House pool, “They couldn’t believe 
I wouldn't panic and try to save my 
own face. Well, they had me figured 
wrong.” 

The Bay of Pigs experience made 
President Kennedy leery of military 
advice for the rest of his time in of- 
fice “If it wasn’t for the Bay of Pigs, 
he said to us later, “I might have sent 
Marines into Laos in 1961, as a lot of 
people around here wanted me to do. 

Nov. 22, 1963 began as a wonderful 
day for all of us but by 12:30 all our 
lives were darkened. 


Kenneth P. O'Donnell, a member of 
President Kennedy's staff, is co-author 
with David P. Powers and Joe Mc- 
Carthy of “Johnny, We Hardly Knew 
Ye.” 


, Powers said to the President laier, 
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: The question, of course, is 
how long the United States can 
tolerate the existence of Mas- 
sachusetts, with its alien phi- 
losophy, less than 90 miles 
from New York City, and re- 
' portedly even closer to Rhode 
Island and Connecticut. 

While President Nixon has 
had no difficulty renewing his 
summit contacts with Moscow 
and Peking, relations with the 
Bay State have deteriorated 
steadily since the election. 

■k 

The first of many skyjack- 
ings, it will loe recalled, came 
early on the morning of Nov. 
8, when a group of wild-eyed, 
long-haired youths wearing 
McGovern buttons seized the 
New York shuttle 15 minutes 
out of Washington and forced 
the pilot to fly to Logan Air- 
port in East Boston. There, 
according to foreign news dis- 
patches, the McGovernitcs 
were given a hero’s welcome 
and immediately granted asy- 
lum. 

(Everyone agrees that the 
natives — - despite a serious 
language barrier — treated 
the hijacked passengers with 
What passes for politeness in 
Massachusetts. “They just 
stared at us,” reported an Al- 
exandria, Va., housewife, 
“and scratched their heads 
and said, ‘Ey-up’ to all our 
questions.” Still, there were a 
few nervous moments when 
airport militia discovered a 
“Nixon, Now' More Than 
■Ever” sticker on a Chevy 
Chase attorney’s briefcase. 
After questioning, however, he 
was released in time to catch 
the flight out with the rest of 
the Americans.) 

It is pretty well agreed that 
the low point in U.S.- 


Massachusetts relations was 
reached with the disastrous in- 
vasion attempt by the Cabot- 
Lowell Brigade. After inten- 
sive preparation at training 
camps in Newport and Block 
Island, the Cabot-Lo wells 
sailed into Boston Harbor 
(renamed, hi their honor, the 
Bay of Prigs) and landed in 
South Boston. . 

It had been hoped that the 
blue-collar Irish ethnics would 
rise up and join in the pro- 
posed takeover, but the Irish, 
as usual, were confused. Un- 
der the impression that the 
invaders were Italians from 
the North End, they swarmed 
out of their saloons bellowing 
their ancient battle hymn 
(“S o u t h i e ’s My Home 
Towwwwnl”) and, armed with 
little more than broken Narra- 
gansett beer bottles, rushed to 
the defense of their property 
values and quickly routed the 
Cabot-Lovells. 

★ 

In the series of investiga- 
tions that followed, it devel- 
oped that intelligence opera- 
tions, supposedly the responsi- I 
bilily of lhe CIA, had somehow i 
been delegated to the Harvard I 
Alumni Association. In addi- 
tion, communications within 
the invading task force had 
been hopelessly inadequate, 
for while the Cabots spoke to 
the Ixnvells, the Lowells, of 
course, spoke only to God. As 
a result, many vital messages 
were either badly garbled or 
completely ignored. 

The Cabot-Lowells, after a 
brief incarceration on grim, 
pungent Spectacle Island, 
were eventually ransomed for 
7,500 dune buggies, but much 


ill-will remains as a result of 
the episode. 

The future is uncertain. De- 
mands in Congress for a total 
blockade of Massachusetts 
have been headed off so far, 
largely on the grounds that the 
move would interfere with ski 
trains that are still, under an 
old treaty, permitted to transit 
the state en route to northern 
New England. 

★ 

Meanwhile, reports that 
Massachusetts is in the grip of 
severe famine, its natives 
subsisting on beans and a thin 
stew T of salt pork, shellfish and 
boiled potatoes, are discounted 
by youths just returned from 
helping to harvest the cranber- 
ry crop. They report that the 
population lives on such dis- 
mal fare by choice, and seems 
to thrive on it. 

There are some who believe 
Massachusetts can be brought 
back into the United States 
only by putting Sen. Edward 
Brooke on the Republican tick- 
et in 1976, but even this drastic 
move might not work. 

The great danger, according 
lo administration sources, is 
that the Massachusetts politi- 
cal virus will prove to be ex- 
portable to other states, 
threatening President Nixon's 
goal of a generation of Repub- 
licans in the White House'. In- 
deed, Sen. Edward (Che) Ken- 
nedy is believed to be plotting 
just such a subversive opera- 
tion. U2 overflights are keep- 
ing his hideout in the eastern 
sand dunes under constant 
surveillance, and some pro- 
gram for neutralizing his influ- 
ence is expected to be w orked 
out within the next three or 
four years. 
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HEROIN AND THE CIA 

by Flora Lewis 



The Politics of Heroin in South- 
east Asia 

by Alfred W. McCoy 
Harper & Row, $ 10.95 

One fact is beyond dispute: heroin 
.i§ flooding into the United States in 
sufficient quantities to support an 
ever growing number of addicts. Esti- 
mates about the drug traffic are unre- 
liable, but trends are painfully clear 
in mounting deaths, young zombies 
stumbling through city streets, crime 
to the point of civic terror. There are 
■said to be some 560.000 addicts in 
America now, twice the number esti- 
mated two years ago and ten times 
the level of 1960. 

Another fact goes unchallenged: 
suddenly, in 1970, high-grade pure 
white heroin, which Americans prefer 
to the less refined drug more nor- 
mally consumed by Asians, appeared 
in plentiful and cheap supply wher- 
ever there were GI's in Vietnam. The 
epidemic was a vast eruption. It took 
the withdrawal of the troops to douse 
it, for the fearful flow could not be 
staunched. 

Beyond those facts, the sordid story 
of drug trafficking has been a shad- 
ow)-, elusive mixture of controversial 

elements. It was obvious that there 

must, be corruption involved. It was 
obvious that there must be politics in- 
volved, if only because the traffic con- 
tinues to flourish on such a scale de- 
spite the energetic pronouncements 
of powerful governments. It takes a 
map of the whole world to trace the 
drug net. 

Since the United Slates suddenly 


became aware of the sinister dimen- 
sions of the plague and President 
Nixon bravely declared war on druas 
(unlike the persistently undeclared 
war in Indochina), it has been cus- 
tomary for U.S. officials to pinpoint 
the poppy fields of Turkey and the 
clandestine laboratories of Marseille 
as the source of most of the American 
curse. Nobody denied that the bulk of 
the world’s illicit opium (some say 70 
percent, some say 50 to 60 percent) is 
grown in Southeast Asia and partic- 
ularly in the “golden triangle” of 
mountains where Burma, Thailand, 
and Laos meet. But the U.S. govern- 
ment insisted, and continues to insist 
in the 1 1 1 -page report on the world 
opium trade published in August, 
that this supplies natives and seldom 
enters American veins. 

Not so, says Alfred W. McCoy, 
who spent some two years studying 
the trade. And further, it is certain to 
become less and less so as measures 
which the United States demanded in 
Turkey and France take effect in 
blocking the old production and 
smuggling patterns. This is of crucial 
importance for two reasons. One is 
that firm establishment of an Asian 
pattern to America means that the 
crackdown in Turkey and France will 
be next to futile so far as availability 
of heroin in the United States is con- 
cerned. The second is that focusing 
attention on Southeast Asia would 
bring Americans to understand that 
the “war on drugs” is inextricably in- 
volved with the Indochina war, and 
has to be fought on the same battle- 
ground from which President Nixon 


assured us he was disengaging “with 
honor.” 

McCoy, a twenty-seven-year-old 
Yale graduate student, worked with 
immense diligence and considerable 
courage— for the opium trade is dan- 
gerous business and the combination 
of opium, politics, and- war can be 
murderous— to document the facts of 
the Asian pattern. 

A good deal of it has been common 
gossip in tawdry bars of Saigon, Vien- 
tiane, and Bangkok for years. But the 
gossip mills of Indochina are a long 
way from the streets of Harlem and 
the high schools of Westchester 
County. The general knowledge that 
the rumors reflected is a long way 
from precise, confirmed detail. So the 
Asian pattern had ’never come 
through clearly in the United States. 

Now, in his book The Politics of 
Heroin in Southeast Asia, McCoy has 
set it down. To show how it devel- 
oped, he had to backtrack. The use of 
opiates in the United States has a 
long history. It wasn’t until after 
World War I that widespread oppro- 
brium. added to growing understand- 
ing of the dangers, turned the trade 
into an underworld monopoly. But 
World War II disrupted the supply 
routes. Unable to get drugs, Ameri- 
can addicts were forced to quit the 
hard way. The market diminished, 
and, with a modicum of enforcement 
effort and international cooperation, 
might have been wiped out. 

A single U.S. official act, McCoy 
believes, turned that chance around 
and enabled the creation of a world- 
wide octopus of evil almost beyond 
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Patrick McGarvey, a former 
Central Intelligence Agency 
agent, has written a book about 
his ex-employer. 


. Ahiong the things his work re- 
peals about the CIA are these: 

• Intelligence bickering near- 
fly provoked Chinese Communist 
f entry into the Vietnam War in 

1966. . . 

• The ill-fated Pueblo mission 


and capture by North Korea was 
unnecessary since all the targets 
it was working against were al- 
ready adequately covered by 
other intelligence sources. 

Unlike some other critics of 
the CIA, McGarvey, a veteran of 
14 years in intelligence work, he 
does not try to expose the CIA, 
but rather hopes to shed light 
on the myth that the CIA “is an 
efficient, well-run machine ca- 
pable of almost any act of in- 
trigue.” 


Instead, he said, the agency is 
an "insufferable bureaucratic 


morass with little or no direction, (/ 
sorely heeding drastic change.” 

One needs only to recall the 
Bay of Pigs fiasco and the intel- ■ 
ligence goof-ups of the Vietnam 
war to conclude that he probably 
is right. i 

McGarvey does not advocate / 
dismantling the CIA; it would 
be foolhardy to do so in a world 
governed by countries who spy 
on one another and plot one in- 
trigue after another. j 

So, it is essential that we keep 
a Central Intelligence Agency. 

But if we are going to have one, 
we ought to try to make it an 
efficient one. . i 

That probably will require an 
investigation, and that won’t be 
easily done because of the secre- 
cy that surrounds the organiza- 
tion. Congress often is unable to 
get any information on the oper- 
ation of the CIA. 

The President should appoint 
a select committee to look into 
the nation’s entire intelligence 
network. ' . ; 
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vS/ J 6 By Bob Woodward 


moaned E. Howard Hunt. Then he muttered "no 
comment" and slammed down the phone. 

It was a balmy spring day, June 19, 1972. And 
Hunt, the former CIA operative and White House 
consultant, had just been informed that his name 
and home telephone number were in the address 
books of two of the five men arrested two days 
earlier at the Democrats' Watergate headquar- 


ters. 

For Hunt that phone call, that rare June day, 
that sudden exclamation must now be an espe- 
cially bitter memory. It was, apparently, the first 
he knew of any public connection between him 
and the Watergate bugging; three months later 
he was indicted by a federal grand jury for playing 
a part in that alleged conspiracy. By then he had 
lost his jobs, been hounded by photographers 
and reporters, been the object of considerable 
unkind speculation and joking, been plastered 
across front pages. 

He was, in short, suffering the woes common 
to Washington figures caught up in the furies of a 
political scandal. If for no other reason, the sheer 
| inelegance, the slipshod quality of the break-in 
and its aftermath must have rankled Hunt be- 
cause, on the surface at least, he has a lot of daz- 
zle — as do the heroes of his 40-plus novels, many 
of which are tales of suspense and spying. Now, 
associated not with a coup but with a calamity he 
has emerged reluctantly into the harsh limelight; 
he came out of a session of early testimony be- 
hind shades and beneath a straw hat, looking 
more likea Florida motel manager thana superspy. 

But he has remained in many respects — as he 
wished — a Mystery Man, a Gatsby of the cloak- 
and-walkie-talkie set. * 

After Hunt's name was linked with the sus- 
pects, he abruptly dropped from sight. At one 
point 150 FBI agents were reliably reported to be 
searching for him here and abroad. 

In July he re-surfaced and appeared before the 
grand jury. Repeated attempts to reach him di- 
rectly or through his lawyer (William O. Bittman, 

a former Justice Department attorney who suc- 
cessfully prosecuted former Teamster chief James 
Hoffa) have been unsuccessful. 

As of this writing in mid-September, Howard 
Hunt has maintained his no-comment posture — 
unflinchingly. 


| Bob Woodward is a writer on the Metropolitan 
staff of The Washington Post 
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Just a Few Facts 

Everett Howard Hunt Jr. is 54 years old. He lives 
in a $125,000 house in Potomac, Maryland. He is 
the father of four. He smokes a pipe. He is an only 
child. He plays jazz on the piano. He attended 
Brown University, graduating with a B.A. in 1940. 
He served in the U.S. Navy during World War II 
and was decorated. The CIA acknowledges that 
he was in their employ from 1949 until 1970. Be- 
fore the Watergate affair he was a $100-a-day 
White House consultant and a writer for the pub- 
lic relations firm of Robert R. Mullen & Co. Today 
he is neither. An unloaded .25 caliber pistol was 
found by Federal investigators in his desk at the - 
White House. Friends call him urbane and witty. 

The Past 

" Someone would mention a country abroad, 
almost any country, and then Howard would start 
his 'l-served-there' routine." 

— A Friend 

According to Who's Who, Hunt serv- 
ed: Paris, attache American embassy, 1948-49; Vi- 
enna, 1949-50; Mexico City, 1950-53; The Far East, 
Uruguay, and the Defense Department as a 
consultant. "Howard always brought up the CIA, 
recalls the 'friend.' 

"He was fascinated with his association with 
them and would bring it up in any conversation. 
He was never important at the CIA. He was never 
able to do all the things he thought up. I recall 
once he got down to the issue. Someone was 
talking about the slowness of government and 
Howard perked up. He said the CIA used to have 
guts but then it got bureaucratic and hierarchical. 
The CIA, he said, has lost its guts and that's too 
bad. 

"Well," the friend continued, "I take that to 
mean they became responsible and wouldn't let 
him run wild." (A typically harsh comment from 
former Hunt friends with a stake in remaining po- 
litically alive.) 

What was Hunt doing in all those places? 

A State Department spokesman was asked if the 
embassy jobs and that title "consultant" had any- 
thing to do with a CIA cover. 

"You'd never get me to say that out loud, but 
that's the net effect," the spokesman replied. 

According to Hunt's associates. Hunt was a po- 
litical conservative with right wing leanings. 

The New York Times went so far as to quote 
sources who said that Hunt, using the code name 
"Eduardo," was in charge of the abortive Bay of 
Pigs invasion in 1961. 

This is just nqt so, according to government 
sources and friends. 

Hunt was never really in charge of much, they 
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ROBERT CESSRRILK. James W - McCord . 53, Texan, Baptist, Air Force re- 

, serve colonel, and for nineteen years an employee of the 

CIA before — the agency claims — he left it in 1970. Mc-V 
Washington Cord was security consultant to the Republican National 
Now this is the kind of thing you expect under a Committee and to the Committee to Re-elect the President 
person like Hitler.” — Sen. George McGovern .the latter hiring him last January at a take-home salary of 

$1,209 a month. He had an office in the committee’s 
Operating within the Republican Party is a relatively un- headquarters at 1701 Pennsylvania Avenue, kittycorner 

controlled group of right wingers, the ideological heirs of froni ,llc Wllitc House. 

the Joseph McCarthy Death’s Head units ( Totenkopfver - Colonel McCord’s Air Force reserve assignment (which 

bcinde) of the mid-1950s and of Goldwatcr’s ill-fated. l ^ e y claim he quit four months ago) was to a special. 

Putsch in 1964. They do influence policy at the highest secret fifteen-man squad which spent its time making up 

levels, but they have recently become much more restless a Bst “radicals” who presumably would be put in 
and much more frantic to widen their sphere of influence camps” in the event of war; the unit also set up plans 
as they unhappily watch President Nixon venturing off to for censoring news and mail, and in other ways suppressing 

Peking and Moscow and taking actions that they hardly dissent during the next war. 

recognize as coming from the Dick they thought they Tad Szulc of The New York Times reported that two / 
knew, but now aren’t so sure. of the Watergate intruders were known to have conncc- V 

They operate along the fine edge of fanaticism, and as tion ? wi(h an extremist right-wing group of Cuban ex- 

is always the case in such an environment they sometimes patriates known as the “Ex-Combalienles Cubanos de Fort 

fall off, not only to their embarrassment but to the extreme Jackson,” about 800 strong, some of whom are committed 

embarrassment of the very person they most want to *° action to combat what they viewed as ]eft-winp 

influence. Such an event occurred in unforgettable style causes in the United States.” Szulc’s sources also told him 
m the early morning hours, .beginning between 2 A.M. *kcse right-wing Cuban nuts had “some contact” with 

the military reserve unit to which McCord had at one 
and 2:30 A.M. on June 17, in what is known as “The * ime belonged. 

Night of the Corporals” (Nacht der Korporalcn). _ The second of the Watergate Five worth special notice 

At about that hour the Washington police cornered five > s Bernard L. Barker, 55, an American citizen born and 

men inside the Democratic National Committee headquar- raised in Cuba who served with Castro’s forces before the 

ters in the Watergate office building. They might have revolution came to a head, but later fell out with the 

claimed they had come by to see former Chairman Cuban Prime Minister and moved to the United States- 

Lawrence O’Brien during the day and, falling asleep, had reputedly, he was the CIA’s finance officer (Schatzmcister) 

been locked in by mistake; but it's not likely that that “ the Bay of Pigs organization, and since 1961 has been 
story would have gone over with the cops, since the five the CIA’s payroll. In an interview with Walter Rugaber 

were wearing surgeons’ rubber gloves, were weighted down of The New York Times (September 12) Barker portrayed 
with eavesdropping equipment and burglary tools, and himself as motivated by patriotism, not profit, and re- 
vere armed with Mace. They also carried fifty-three $100 . peatedly stressed his fortitude under interrogation. Having 
Bills — which, the experts say, is the denomination favored x resisted Nazi coercion (a bombardier in World War II, he 
by the CIA in financing its covert operations. | was shot down over enemy territory), Barker expressed 

Diligent newsmen later discovered that the five intruders ’ confidence in his ability to withstand American methods 
were in fact only part of a group — the others got away — of questioning. Indeed, he so preened himself on his 
who. had been flown in from Miami, whisked in a 1972 taciturnity under duress, agreeing proudly with Rugaber 
Chrysler to luxurious quarters in the Watergate Hotel that he is no “squealer,” that one is forced to the con- 
and fed an elegant lobster dinner before being put to elusion that he is choking back information that would 
their Spionieren inside Democratic headquarters. The com- roc k the country and shatter the GOP. 
mon denominator of the group was Cuba. Each of the 

five reportedly had been invoLved in some way in the Two of the Watergate Five were carrying little 

disastrous Bay of Pigs invasion of 1961. Two of the intrud- address books in which appeared the name E. Howard 
ers arc worth special attention. Hunt, Jr., and after it the notation “ W. House” in on 

.. Book and “W.H.” in the other. Could that W., by any 
chance, stand for White? For twenty-one years, from 
1949 to 1970, Hunt had been with the CIA — he was 
another of the key organizers of the Bay of PRs thing 
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ACC ACCf^AIWI 0n A P ril 15 > 1972 > wo 

sA i aU fcs predicted that “Teddy 



The Soviet KGB and the CIA both conduct 
schools for assassins and frequently complement 
Kennedy would remain eac ] x other, as in the instance of Che Guevara 

on the sidelines during where the KGB set up the Argentine-born revolu- 

the coming Presidential Election, regardless tionist for the CIA to ambush him. 

whether the Democratic Convention in Miami wo on j une 15> 1968> reporting on the Guevara 

will want to draft him or not. WO continued. assass j na tjon, stated: “the killing was done by 
“Back in 1963 shortly after President Kennedy s a g en { S 0 f our own Central Intelligence Agency, 
assassination, Robert F. Kennedy, while he was some times called ‘Murder Unlimited’ . . . Guevara 
still Attorney General, conducted his own investi- was ‘fingered’ for the CIA by the Soviet police 
gation of the death of his brother. That private m- (KGB) ” 

vestigation, which ran parallel with the official ^ ' m „ rderons IsrilcU secret poIilical 

inquiry into e magmci e in y police are also specialists in political homicide and 

ren Commission, was featured by trips to tins 1 , , r . L _ T ___ 

country by an Inspector Hamilton, former Chief frequently work m cooperation with CIA and RGB. 

Inspector of Scotland Yard, Hamilton . . . had been Thc P ub1 ' c opinion polls have constantly indi- 
retained by Bobby to help unravel the real truth ca *- e d that Kennedy could defeat Nixon. 

about the murder of JFK Hamilton zeroed on In the interim between now and 1976 Teddy 

the fact that the assassination of John Kennedy intends to ingratiate himself with both Moscow 
had occurred very shortly after his brother Bobby ‘and Tel Aviv, and be the anointed Communist- 
had made some preliminary moves of taking direct, Zionist successor of Nixon in the White House, 
personal control of the U.S. Central Intelligence 
Agency, whose leadership he blamed for the Bay 
of Pigs fiasco. Hamilton, following the ‘cui pro- 
dest' (‘whom does it benefit?’) reasoning, reached 
the conclusion that Bobby’s move to seize control 
of the CIA had something to do with murder of 

Iris elder brother Teddy has become convinced, 

of the correctness of Hamilton’s conclusion, and, 
furthermore, considers it to have been further vin- 
dicated by Bobby’s own death-which occurred 
within a matter of days after he threw his hat into 
the presidential ring and was on the way to putting 
himself in the position to take over the free- 
spending, powerful cloak-and-dagger agency.” 

When in the spring the Presidential campaigns 
of Muskie and Humphrey faltered, Teddy Ken- 
nedy weakened under pressure and permitted his 
cohorts to stealthily start his Presidential cam- 
paign, but was abruptly stopped by the attempted 
assassination of George Wallace. The Wallace as- 
sassination plot followed almost exactly the pattern 
of the Kennedy assassinations. 

Teddy was scared. He told his courtiers to desist 
from all efforts to secure his presidential nomi- 
nation, but to continue bluffing that he was po- 
tentially available in order that he could exercise 
more power at the National Convention. 

Teddy wanted McGovern nominated because he 
was the weakest candidate, most likely to be de- 
feated and thus leave the door wide open for Teddy 
in 1976. Teddy knew that both Soviet Russia and 
Israel are anxious to have Nixon re-elected and 
that any candidate who would seriously jeopardize 
Nixon’s re-election is in mortal danger. 
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eral John M. Mitchell immediately after the 

President Nixon’s business break-in. 

partner and personal friend. Despite his involvement in the much publicized 
Cuban “Bebe” Rebozo is im- burglary, bugging and wiretapping of the Dcmo- 
plicated in the Watergate cratic National Committee headquarters, White 
caper, according to Cuban exile sources. Report- House Special Counsel to the President, Charles 
edly the Democratic organization had a damaging W. ("Chuck”) Colson, is still held in high esteem STATINTL 
investigation file on the Nixon-Rebozo business by President Nixon; he accompanies Nixon on his 
partnership; also, the Democrats have acquired frequent trips as an adviser, along with Henry 
new evidence on the ITT scandal and inside in- A. Kissinger. 

formation on the Nixon-Mitchell law firm— am- The Justice Department, which is supposedly 
munition that Democratic strategists intended to prosecuting five men in connection with the 
drop as bombshell in the campaign. This was the alleged electronic bugging incident at the Demo- 
urgency that prompted James W. McCord. Jr., cratic headquarters in the Watergate Building 
chief security coordinator of both the Republican assigned a lawyer from its Civil Division to defend 
National Committee and the Committee to Re- "Chuck” Colson in a civil suit stemming out of the 
elect the President, to personally participate in case. Government attorney Irwin. Goklbloom was 
the Watergate burglary— he did not trust his assigned by Attorney General Richard G. Klein- 
Cuban cohorts to steal such highly incriminating dienst to represent Colson and Alfred Wong, a 
documents— they might be tempted to peddle their special agent of the U.S. Secret Service, who had 
wares to the highest bidder. recommended James W. McCord, former CIA of- 

Friends of McCord say that there was a double- ficial, to the position of security chief of the Corn- 
cross at the White House level. Two Democrat mittee for the Re-Election of the President, 
stool pigeons were planted on the staff of the (McCord was one of the five men arrested in the 
Committee to Re-elect the President, but enemies Watergate break-in). Ironically, a Federal judge 
of "Chuck” Colson in the White House were the appointed by Nixon, Charles R. Richey, ruled that 
real culprits who put the finger on the Watergate the Justice Department attorney, Goldbloom, 
operation according to persons now under inten- could not represent Colson since the latter was 
sive investigation in connection with the caper, obviously implicated in the Watergate caper. 

Frank Fiorini, alias Frank Sturgis, who was one While he was forced by law to make this ad- 
of the five arrested at the Watergate, was for 20 verse ruling against the Nixon Administration, 
years a confidential informant of columnist Jack Judge Richey did so with misgivings, and is doing . 

^ Anderson. He kept Anderson advised on the ac- the best he can to protect Richard Nixon. He has 
tivities of the several rival Cuban exile groups, taken the unusual step of sealing the transcriptions 
Thus far Anderson has been strangely quiet about of the depositions in the civil action instituted by 
^hc Watergate incident. Larry O Brien, former Democratic National Com- 

As of now it appears that the Nixon Administra- mittee Chairman, until after the election in No- 
/ tion is going to make E. Howard Hunt, Jr., and vember. He is also stalling the current grand jury 
V G. Gordon Liddy scapegoats in the case. Liddy, proceedings relative to the Watergate incident, 
a former FBI agent, who was working as financial A former high CIA official, Tom Braden, who 
counsel for the Finance Committee to Re-elect now writes a syndicated newspaper column, says: 
the President, was fired by former Attorney Gen- Mr. Colson is Mr. Nixons man of the sword; 

that is to say he has replaced Murray Chotiner as 
Mr. Nixon’s principal exponent of dirty tricks. It 
is worth noting that at the very moment when 
Colson was being mentioned in the press in con- 
nection with the wiretapping incident at the 
Democratic National Committee, he was also 
being mentioned in the press as one of those who 
traveled back to Washington with the President 
on the trip home from San Clemente. 

gT^TIiq-|-|_ “Whether the President chose to have Colson 

’ with him because he likes his company or whether 

he decided that it might cast more suspicion upon 
Colson if Colson were suddenly dropped from 
the presidential entourage is a question which 
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FOREIGN POLICY 
AND PRESIDENTIAL 


CAMPAIGNS 


by Stephen Hess 


“You can say all you want about foreign 
affairs, but what is really important is the 
price of hogs in Chicago and St. Louis,” said 
the Governor of Illinois, William G. Stratton. 

The setting for the Governor’s remark was 
a post-midnight meeting in the suite of 
Richard Nixon at the Sheraton-Blackstone 
Hotel. Only hours before, the delegates to the 
I960 Republican National Convention in 
Chicago had unanimously chosen Nixon as 
their Presidential nominee and the candidate 
had now summoned 36 party elders to advise 
him on choosing a running mate. 

Ultimately Nixon rejected Stratton s advice 
and picked Henry Cabot Lodge, whose face 
was known to millions of American television 
viewers as their country’s chief spokesman at 
the United Nations for nearly eight years. In 
explaining his decision, Nixon commented, 
“If you ever let them [the Democrats] cam- 
paign only on domestic issues, they’ll beat 
us — our only hope is to keep it on foreign 
policy.” 1 

Nixon has not been the only candidate to 
be confronted with the conventional wisdom 
about what is the relative effectiveness of 
foreign and domestic issues in Presidential 
campaigns. Barry Goldwater in 1964 dis- 
patched an aide to Chicago to discuss a forth- 
coming speech with Charles Barr, a signif- 
icant force in Illinois politics. Ban, according 
to speechwriter Karl Hess, was concerned 
“that Goldwater was not talking about the 
pocketbook issues which, in the minds of 
most political pros, are the only ones that 
really swing votes.” Nevertheless, Hess pre- 


dicted that the speech “would contain -some 
comments on foreign policy.” Barr’s reply, 
“angry and loud,” was “You Goddamn Boy 
Scouts are going to ruin everything.” 4 

Ironically for Richard Nixon, 1960 was the 
only election since 1952 in which foreign 
policy did not play the dominant role. For the 
evidence strongly suggests that contrary to 
the belief of many observers— foreign policy 
has been dominant' in four of the last five . 
Presidential campaigns, and will be a major 
issue in 1972. 

This election, of course, pits a man who 
rose to national prominence through his 
steadfast opposition to the Vietnam war 
against a man whose overriding interests and 
achievements have been in foreign policy, 
and who will undoubtedly campaign on the 
“generation of peace” theme; Nixon stressing 
his record and highlighting his Moscow and 



STATINTL 


Peking trips while trying to defuse Vietnam, 
and McGovern stressing his opponent’s un- 
fulfilled pledge to bring the war to an honor- 
able conclusion. Reinforcing McGovern is the 
fact that, unlike 1968, opposition to the war 
is now a unifying issue among Democrats and 
thus becomes a rallying point for a party 
seeking to heal the self-inflicted wounds of the 
pre-convention period. Reinforcing Nixon s 
position is the control the President can 
exercise over events in the international 
arena, including the possibility that he might 
manage to undercut the Democrats totally on 
the Vietnam issue. 

While foreign policy has been the dominant 
issue in four of the last five elections and is 
likely to dominate again this year, there are 
several important additional observations 
that must be made: , 

1. We have not witnessed serious, responsible 
debate on foreign policy during the Presi- 
dential campaigns; 

2. The American voter is nor particularly 
knowledgeable about foreign policy issues; 

3. The electorate’s interest in foreign policy 


*CarIet6n Kent and Joseph Albright. Chicago Sun' 
Times, July 29. I960. 


•Karl Hess. In A Cause That Will Triumph (New 
Yor\: Doubleday v Company. Inc., 1967A pp. 21-23. 


continued 
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favorite targets. In one CIA documentary the 
film opens with a shot of a woman holding her 
hands over her breasts — whatever that signi- 
fies. . 

• The film cites the CIA involvement in the, 
1S61 Bay of Pigs invasion and then charges the 



• Editor’s Note: The Cuban people are fed a 
particular image of the United States by some 
gifted political propagandists. After a month on 
Castro’s island, correspondent Wallach pro- 
vides an inside look at the anti-American bar- 
rage in this, the seventh of 12 exclusive arti- 
cles. 

By JOHN P. WALLACH 
News American Washington Bureau 
A machine gunner pops out of the multi- 
tiered wedding cake at Luci Baines Johnson s 
nuptials and mows down the White House 
guests. Nazi firing squads .punctuate every 
clause of Martin. Luther -King’s "I Have A 
Dream" speech with a volley of rifle shots. 

A bad rirean;,?" Someone’s perverse hallu- 
cinations? No, They are scenes from "LBJ,” a 
rsce'nf “documentary” — directed by one of the 
world’s best camermcn and most powerful 
political propagandists, Santiago Alvarez. His 
newsreels are screened in schools, on television 
and often preceding the main feature in almost 
every commercial theater in Havana. 

"LBJ 1 ’ alleges that the murders of Presi- 
dent John F. Kennedy and his brother, Robert, 
as well as the assassination of Martin Luther 
King were part of a conspiracy somehow in- 
volving President Johnson. In a clever pastiche 
of actual footage, the former chief executive is 
depicted playing with a rifle at his Texas ranch 
after newsreels shots of each assassination and 
funeral procession. 

"Hate is a good things,” Alvarez contended 
in an interview, “because by channeling your 
emotions you avoid other crimes. I have too 
much hate in myself, but when you see children 
burned with napalm with your own eyes, how 
can anyone be immune to hate?” 

When this correspondent scarcastically 
congratulated Alvarez on his success in con- 
veying hatred, he equipped, “That’s wonderful, 
I’m completely happy that my hate is useful for 
something." But he denied his films were pro- 
paganda warfare. 

"When I make a film I make a film. When 1 

shoot a gun, I shoot a. gun, II the enemy ap- 
proaches while I am filming in Vietnam and I 
and fighting with a gun, I’ll abandon the film. 
That’s how I feel.” 

His upcoming projects include an animated 
documentary depicting Mickey Mouse being 
machine-gunned as he disembarks in Vietnam 
and another ridiculing Tarzan by juxtaposing 
footage of native Africans dancing with what 
Alvarez considers racist treatment of Africans 
in Tarzan films. 

He -is "demystifying" the heroes (he has 
already “executed” Superman) who he con- 

force 

people. 

The Central Intelligence Agency is one of 


CIA was also responsible for the murder last 
year of Chile’s Army commander, Gen. Rene 
Schenider. Always, the CIA is depicted by a 
nivsterious spider web, rats, or other - evil- 
looking animals. 

Cubans are barraged by similar propaganda 
in oilier mediums. A recent red-banner 
headline across the top of Cuba’s only official 
newspaper, Granma, carried the message, A 
new record for aerial escalation by the Nixon 
. administration: 30 attacks.” 

As in every article mentioning him, the 
name of the President is given a vicious twist, 
dropping the “x” and replacing it with a Nazi 
swastika. News programs begin every evening 
with a special five-minute film allegedly 
depicting U. S. “warplanes” destroying Viet- 
nam. 

Another recent front-page article carried the 
news of the space astronauts postage stamp 
exploits, under the headline “The First' Moon 
Swindle.” The text began, “The United States 
has achieved another space goal with exclusive 
characteristics for the present ar.d the future. 
“American astronauts have successfully 
• staged the first smuggle between the Earth and 
the Moon. -Of course, it’s not a ’mafia-type’ 
crime. It’s much simpler. In the space flights, 
NASA always sends envelopes with cancelled 
stamps. After the astronauts return, the U. S. 
government presents them as gifts to politi- 
cians and foreign dignitaries as a form of 
propaganda and bribe, a very subtle bribe.” 

The article left the strong impression that 
instead of coining clean before they were found 
out, the astronauts only admitted their guilt 
and returned the remaining envelopes after 
NASA officials had discovered the truth. 

Even cartoons are not exempt. Cuba’s 
answer to “Dennis the Menace" called “Malo- 
jo.” is depicted in a recent humor magazine 
firing a toy machine gun outside his living 
room window. “Pum, pum, pum, pum.” 

"Don’t make so much noise,” his mother 
says. 

Jumping up and down with arms out- 
stretched, Matojo shouts, “1 shot them down. I 
shot them down.” “What did you shoot down?,” 
his mother asks. “I’m a North Vietnamese 
guerrilla and I shot down a yankee plane," 
Matojo responds. The centerfold cutout was a 
red Vietnamese style hat. 

Perhaps the most striking thing about .talk- 
ing to hundreds of Cubans is that despite the 
heavy dose of propaganda, there is a tremen- 
dous reservoir of friendship for the United 
StatPS. 

In part this is due to a Cuban government 
policy of always distinguishing between the 
Nixon administration, constantly compared to 
Hitler, and the “good”' American people. One of 
those who has recently made it in the latter 
George McGovern, the Demo- 


”It is even said that one of the presidential 
candidates is in favor of lifting the bloci.aoe 
against Cuba,” Castro told cheering "2Gth o f 
July" crowds. But objecting . to the Democratic 
party platform, Castro said, “At the same time 
it was stipulated that Cuba cannot become a 
Soviet military base." 1 v 

We would like to tell those gentlemen, for a 
starter, that in our territory, we do as we damn 
please!" 

But the sympathy towards McGovern, par- 
ticularly among young people who privately 
yearn for a political change, is marked. • 

A recent newspaper cartoon sympathetically; 


depicted a donkey standing on his hind le 
holding a sign that read “donations for the. 
election campaign” and a tin cup, that read 
"Democrats.” 

Cubans consider themselves very much a 
part of the American community of nations, 
despite the fact that they have been hep'! 
outside the Organization of American State . 
which voted- to impose trade sanctions eig- 
years ago. 

A large brightlv-lit neon sign in downtown 
Havanna reads, “What is Cuban history -if no 
the history of the Americas?" Am ’America* 
flag is even marched with all Latin America! 
flags during official parades. The last demon 
stration in' front of the barricaded U.S. embassy 
building, now home for the Swiss consulate 
was in 1969, after a group of Cuban fishinj 
boafs was seized by a Cuban exile group. , 

The Voice of America radio station ' i 
capably jammed but Cubans can receive 
number of stations in Florida, only CO mile: 
away, including a Miami station that broad 
casts almost exclusively professional U.- S 
baseball games, Cuba’s favorite sport. 

Despite the “no compromise" diplomat! 
postures that both the U.S. and Cuban goyerr 
nient have adopted, both sides are qinetf 
beginning to grant visas to some types c 
visitors. A group of American scientists wer 
permitted in July to attend an oceanographi 
conference in Cuba and this month two U. i 
sugar experts reportedly has granted visas to 
number of Cuban physicists to visit Washingto 
later this month for an international confei 
ence sponsored by the National Academy i 
Science. 

There is even an unconfirmed report the 
Cuba is building a new hotel at Cienfuegos fc 
the purpose of inviting the children of Cuba 
exiles in the United States who were 16 c 
under when they left Cuba to return for a on* 
month, expense paid visit, with guarantee 
"safe conduct” back to the United States. 

Fidel Castro once said that Cuba 
youngsters were not responsible for their a 
tions and therefore could return to Cuba to sc 
the “revolutionary gains.” The obvious hope 
that a few will decide to stay behind. 


category is Sen. ueorge Mcuovcrn, me uemu- 
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By JEREMIAH O’LEAHY 

Star-News Staff Writer 

• The others call Bernard L. 
Barker, one-time .U.S. Air 
Force Captain, CIA operative 
and Cuban policeman, “Ma- 
cho,” a word which means he- 
man in Spanish and is reserv- 
ed for strong and respected 
figures. 

Barker at 55 is balding, bes- 
pectacled and running to 
thickness in the waist and he 
does not project the gladiator 
magnetism of his muscular 
follower, Frank Sturgis, the 
tough ex-Marine from Edson’s 
Raiders and Cuban gun- 
running days. 

However, Barker, soft- 
voiced but decisive, projects 
! an image of dominance when 
he is among the other Miami- 
based defendants in the Water- 
gate case. Barker does not 
growl or shout orders at his 
group — Sturgis, Eugenio 
Martinez and Virgilio R. Gon- 
zalez — but they defer to him. 

The association of the four 
emerged, in several hours of 
conversatipn ' here yesterday, 
as easy arid relaxed: But, 
when the group walked togeth- 
' er, the other three almost au- 
tomatically fell a pace or two 
behind Barker. 

.Dates on His Daughter 

From previous interviews, 
Barker has become fairly well 
known, at least as a personali- 
ty: an anti-Castro activist, for- 
mer operative tor the CIA, 

half-Cuban American whose 
own appraisal of himself al- 
most reaches the super- 
patriot. 

He also is a family man who 
confesses openly to being in 
love with his wife of 27 years, 
Clara, who doles on his daugh- 
ter, Maria Elena Moffett of 
Alexandria, Va. 

Sturgis, and, in particular, 


Martinez and Gonzalez, are al- 
most unknown to the public 
except as portrayed in police 
mug-shots after the Watergate 
incident and the TV film seg- 
ments as they enter and leave 
courthouses. 

Gonzalez, 45,. a Cuban-born 
locksmith, is a smiling little 
man with a sense of humor 
and an uns’nakcable belief in 
the efficacy of firepower. He 
was a body guard to Cuban 
President Grab San Martin in 
the old pre-Castro days. 

Yesterday, he was carrying 
a brief-case the size of an 
overnight bag for attorney 
Henry Rothblatt and he re- 
called that when he was a 
“guardia de cspalda” (Body- 
guard in Cubal he used to car- 
ry a submashine gun in just 
such a bag. 

Consummate Retainer 

He waved off a preferred 
flame from a Zippo and used 
his own match, because, he 
said, he once had a larger 
mustache and burned much of 
it off with a cigarette lighter. 
Gonzalez lagged behind the 
rest of the group, including 
Rothblatt and Maria Elena, as 
we walked several blocks to a 
courthouse area restaurant for 

lunch. 

“I like to look at the backs 
of my friends,” Gonzales 
said, smiling at his small joke. 
More seriously while talking 
about guns, he remembered 
that in Cuba a policeman 
could shoot anybody and never 
■face any kind of inquiry. 

Essentially, he comes 
through as a man of more loy- 
alty than conviction, the con- 
summate retainer, a doer of 
tasks without deep delibera- 
tion. One senses that Gonzalez 
regards Barker as his “pa- 


tron” and would follow him 
without question. 

Martinez, 49, is a gray, 
tense man of obvious mudh- 
oence who articulates well. He 
is a real-estate salesman ior 
Barker’s Miami business, and 
once had a CIA association m 
smuggling refugees out of 
Cuba. Where Barker is Belt- 
contained, and Sturgis is flip- 
pantly defiant, and Gonzmez 
; twinkles over his own jokes, 

■ Martinez is intense and not- 
' eved. He feels deeply the 
plight of Cuba under Castro 
and the basic disinterest of 
North Americans in liat is hap- 
pen in £ in Latin America. 

“You people do not pay at- 
tention to what is happening 
and you do not see what the 
Communists are doing down 
there,” Martinez, said. He 
spoke strongly of a need for 
the Latin peoples to be treated 
with dignity. - 

kfartir.cz is closest to Barker 
in revealing that he lias an 
ideology which transcends oth- 
er aspects of his character. 
Even on short observation, 
Martinez clearly seems a man 
of fierce convictions, carefully 

thought out. Where Gonzalez 
would appear ready to follow 
any leader he respected, Mar- 
tinez would have to share the • 
convictions of that leader. 

Had Right Answers 

Sturgis is the most colorful 
' of the group Rothblatt calls 
“Barker and his boys.” He is 
a burly, 205 -pounder in well- 
fitted knits and spade-shaped • 
sideburns and he looks like 
what he claims to have once 
been, a heavy-weight fighter. 

Born in Norfolk, Va., he 
changed his name from Fiori- 
ni to Sturgis. All through the 
Watergate case, Sturis has 
been listed as 37 years of age 
but yesterday he said he was 

48 and had served three years 

in the Pacific with the Raider 
Battalion of Col. Red Mike Ed- 
son. 

Sturgis rattled off all the 
right answers about the train- 
ing of the Raiders jn Samoa, . 
their hard fighting on Guadal- 
canal where he said he was a 
Marine corporal, their absorp- 
tion into the 4th Marine Regi- 
ment for the invasion of Guam 
and then into the 6th Marine 
Divison for the invasion of 
Okinawa. .... . ; 


• Sturgis cuts an imposing fig- 
ure, like a muscle man on TV, 
and walks with a strut. Re 
smuggled guns for Castro, 
then switched sides and helped 
train the Brigada A salto 2503 
in Guatemala for the ill-fated 
invasion of the Playa Giron, 
known in the U.S. ns the Bay 
of Pigs. 

No leader like Barker would 
be ready to confide too much 
in Sturgis, nor would S'urgis 
require it. He is not especially 
a thinker and fancies himself 
an amiable tough guy. lie 
seems to tall: almost too readi- 
ly about his military exploits 
(“I refused a purple heart 
from Adm,. Halsey”) and one 
wonders where fact and fanta- 
sy divide. 

Tailing the Tails 

His character meshes best 
with little Gonzales, the old 
Grau pistolero and he jovially 
said, “Gonzalez was a damned 
good cellmate.” 

Barker, the leader,' seems 
outwardly to be a successful 
businessman who follows the 
Mami Dolphins, goes fishing 
and conducts his affairs like 
the next president of the real 
estate board. 

It is only when he talks of 
Cuba, Castro and the Mc- 
Govern candidacy that he 
steps out of the businessman 
character and remembers this- 
and-that about the days when 
he worked with “our friends,” 
his euphemism for the CIA. 

lie enjoys telling about his 
years as 'a secret policeman 
for President Fulgencio Batis- 
ta when American operatives 
would be tailing anti-Batista 
Cubans while he, Barker, 
tailed the Americans. 

By his lights, Barker is a 
■ dedicated American and he is 
a man ready to act within Iris 
concept of how America 
should and can be saved. He 
gives the impression of a man 
who feels a duty to the United 
States, of which he is a citizen, 
and to Cuba, where he was 
born. 

The Miami four are all like 
that, unashamed. They were 
caught redhanded in the Dem- 
ocratic National Committee of- 
fices so they do not bother to 
deny they were there. But 
there is no detectable chagrin 
that they were caught nor fear 
of what might happen to them 
when they are tried. ' . 
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T-hrcc months ago, the predawn raid 
I on the Democratic National Com- 
mittee headquarters inside Washington s 
elegant Watergate complex seemed lit- 


multiple loose ends and to unearth de- 
tails of the all air never he. foi e exposed. 
The team's report: 

' THE WHITE HOUSE ‘PLUMBERS' 

The four former CIA operatives and 
the Cuban locksmith arrested at gun-- 
point inside the Democratic National 
Committee headquarters were no iso- 
lated band of -/.ealots. And the Wald - 
gate raid was by no means an isolated 
incident. As early as lire summer of 1971, 
a small, tight, political intelligence team 
was forming up in the basement of- 


elegant Watergate complex s was running u F ' 

tie more than clumsy political derring-do fj tes 0 f the Executive Orhce Building 

nulled off by overzealous, aging and in- 1)cx t cloor to the While House. And its 
ept James Bonds. In the time since, the impact would soon.be felt all across the 
tangled affair has turned into the politi- 1072 election campaign, 
cal hydra of the Presidential campaign. q-] lC t ea m was originally formed Strict- 
Each time Republicans have tried to ]y as a pack of in-house watchdogs. In 
smother the controversy, some fresh eny t ] )c f a j| 0 f 3971, increasingly concerned 
barrassment has popped up to bring it . a l>out a rash of security leaks that began 
back to life. And as the revelations eon- with the 'Pentagon Papers, Presidential 
tinue to pile up, the Watergate affair has ass j stail t John D. Ehrlichman quietly 
emerged as the most dramatic clear-cut la p pe d his able, aggressive deputy, Egil 
disclosure of major political espionage in ( )ilK )) Krogh, 31, to plug the leaks. Thus 
the history of U.S. Presidential elections. t [, e white House “plumbing” crew was 
It is a curious and instructive tale, of- p, orn . Presidential troubleshooter Charles 


Barker, the moneyed son of a Cuban 
mother and an American father, began 
assembling a loosely knit team of his own 
from the Cuban community in Miami, 
From his' own real-estate firm, Barker 
tapped Eugenio Martinez, a friend of 
fifteen years who, like Barker, bad 
helped smuggle refugees out of post- 
Batista Cuba. Frank Sturgis, <19, (former- 
ly Frank Fiorini), an ex-marine given to 
gun running and girls, joined him. And at 
Miami’s Missing Link Key Shop Barker 
found a 45-year-old locksmith named 
Virgilio Gonzales. 

To what extent GOP higher-ups. knew 
of the team— and approved of its activi- 
ties— is unclear. “I suppose it was a ‘Do it, 
don't tell me how you do it’ situation,” 
said an insider. The full extent of the 
team's operations will likely remain a 
mystery, too. But by last spring a pat- 
tern of anti-Democratic espionage had 
begun to unfold in Washington. 

On May 3 6, the law offices of the 
eventual Democratic Vice Presidential 

candidate, R. Sargent Shriver, and the 
parly's credentials committee chief, Pa- 
tricia Harris, across the yard from the 


H is a curious and instructive tale, oi- R om , Presidential troubleshooter Charles tricia Harris, across the yard from the 

fering rare glimpses into the back rooms \\g Colson rang in an old Army-Navy J Watergate, were broken into— though 

of American politics and the antics or Q u jj friend named E. Howard Hunt, a nothing appeared to have been stolen, 

obscure soldiers of fortune embarked on r otired CIA career spy, prolific pulp There is no proof that the Watergate five 

a soy-thriller escapade. It features, m novelist and public-relations speech- were involved in this or any other break- 


a spy-thriller escapade . 

addition to the bizarre Watergate break- 
in, a special squad of White House in- 
vestigators eavesdropping on the Admin- 
istration’s own telephone calls; a senes 
of espionage coups against the Demo- 
crats involving electronic eavesdropping 


were involved in this or any other break- 
in before June 17. But on May 26, five 
men checked into the Watergate Hotel 
under the same names that the Water- 
gate Five were first to give to the police 
after their arrest.* They stayed through 
the Memorial Day holiday. While they 
■were there, two attempts were made to 
break into the DNC. 

On the night of the 27th, Lawrence 


- i- » 1 

novelist and public-relations speech- 
writer, as a $100-a-day consultant. From 
Treasury came G. Gordon Liddy, 42, 
a bright, ambitious former FBI agent 
and Dutchess. County, N.Y., prosecutor 
with a flair for the dramatic (once, 

iiivuivm^ --- -- - to make a point in a summation, Liddy 

and photographs of documents horn ^ )CC | 0 f[ a pj s i 0 l loaded with blanks in 
Democratic files; $114,000 in GOP cam ‘ \ the courtroom). 

. paign contributions apparently diverted j T]ie p| uir ,l >C i S s i uc k to their assigned 

i to one of a team of adventurers with \ j as ]._ (racing leaks in the newspapers and p j 

CIA and anti-Castro connections, an in f eavesdropping on the phone conversa- same people later arrested at Watergate " 

tricate money washing opcia ion annec f y ons 0 f House staflers to detect- made an abortive attempt to plant an 

at hiding the identities of po itica c onois , s j gns Q j- disloyalty. But as fall turned to eavesdropping device in Sen. George 

by channeling funds throng 1 a . exican . winior and re-election strategy became a McGovern "s preconvention headquarters 

bank; the secret transfer ot t>-o,uuu in , m0| . e u)gent concer n. Hunt's and Llddy's on Capitol Hill. O'Brien also chained that 
cash on a Miami got course, >■ (attention began to shift from internal Ad- ], ;- s 0 wn phone and another DNC line 
$350,000 stashed— and appareii y un« ’ministration security to intelligenee-galh- had been tapped for weeks before the 
counted for— in a epu ican ar ering that might be used against the raid, and monitored “on a regular daily 

The affair has been painfully embar- Democrats. They began carefully assem- 
rassing to the Administration on several bl.ng potentially damaging dossiers on 
counts. Besides the spying issue, it has any and all possible Democratic Pres, den- 
focused attention on the whole Nixon tial and Vice Presidential cand.dates- 
campaign fund-raising operation-espe- and Hunt in particular launched a fresh 
daily the $10 million raised from big investigation into Sen. Edward ken- 
givers bef ore the April 7 deadline under nedy s tragic automobile accident at 
tlie new law that requires donors to be ChappaquiddiCK. , 

listed It has also put the Administration At about the same time the foc ' ls of 
into the position of having to investigate the operation began shift toward the 
itself while resisting demands for a spe- , newly formed Committee to Re - t] ecl 
dal independent inquiry. ^ President. In October, a husky, bald- 


IdlU, OllLl II IW11H.WJ WV-i Wil Cl 

basis" from Room 723 in the Howard 
Johnson Motor Lodge across the streets • 
Only a single hint as to the fruits of 
all this snooping has so far come to light. 
A fortnight ago, Michael Richardson, 29, 
who' works in a Miami photo shop, fold 
Miami authorities that two men came to 
his shop on June 10— a week before the 
Watergate arrests— with 38 frames of 35- 
mm. film to be rush-developed. The pic- 
tures, said Richardson, showed surgical 
gloved hands holding a series of doeu- 


1 * mmiirV lllC * ‘ v i 1 Cl c 1 1 1 . ill UUUUCi, a nu y , wruw- ” 

^Tlmfnllseooeofthe Watergate caper ing electronic eavesdropping specialist /meets against a shag mg Some bore 
I. J Wff bTchartedt onlv when indict- named James W. McCord Jr„ 53, who J the DNC letterhead; some, the signature 
meats are returned and the case comes had spent nineteen years debugging V of Larry O Bncn At least one, Richardson 
toTrial-and even then some of its dark- CIA installations, joined the committee stated, appeared to be a dossier on a 

er bvwavs mav never be illuminated, as security coordinator. In December,. prominent woman Democrat-possil.ly Pa- 

/R,.f for a nrriod of weeks, a special Liddy himself moved over to the com- tricia Harris. Shown a random assortment 

Nfwsweek investigative team led by mittee. In November, Hunt began a series . of mug shots, Richardson tin lies ifatmglv 

Nicholas 1 lorrock and Evert Clark has of phone conversations with a Miami man identified Bernard Barker and frank 

been at workAppw^dt<Fo^Relfi!^lff^6Ot/O3f/0^1t^^Ft1^80-Ofeo1ROdQ 300^0001-^ thc flim - 
Mexico City, Houston, Minneapolis and JTuv oT Pigs preparations 53-year-SlcT, Continued 

elsewhere— to try to stitch together tno Cuban-horn Bernard U Barker. 
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Newsweek in its current issue reports that the group of five men — 
four former CIAvngents and a counterrevolutionary Cuban— who were 
arrested at gunpoint in the headquarters of the Democratic party in the 
early hours of June 17 with bugging equipment in their possession, were 
part of a “political intelligence’' team formed in the basement of the 
White House in the summer of 1971. 

The report by Newsweek Washington correspondents Nicholas 
Horrock and Evert Clark discloses that the secret group was formed at 
the. request of a top Nixon assistant, John D. Ehrlichman. According to 
Newsweek, its purpose was to spy on White House personnel for^signs of 
disloyalty, plug leaks to the press and similar "dirty work.” For pur- 
poses of the election campaign, the group applied its CIA know-how to 
spying on the Democrats. _ . 

The New York Times Tuesday published an interview with uernard 
L. Barker, one of the five men arrested at the Watergate Hotel, in which 
he admitted his participation but refused to name others or to disclose 
the reasons for the break-in. Barker said he and his associates consider 
that the election of George ?.IcGovern would re, loot the beginning of a 
trend that would lead “to socialism or communism, or whatever you 
want to call it." 

Barker is a registered Republican in Florida. One of the main 
reasons given for his action is his agreement with Nixon's ultra-rightist 
policies, including continuation and escalation of the. war in Indochina 
and opposition to socialism in Cuba. Although the interview does not 
make clear what role Barker played in the Bay of Pigs invasion of Cuba, 
V.e is known to have been a CIA agent in that plot. 

Barker told the Times that lie joined the Cuban National Police 
before the revolution “with the full consent and coopei ation of the I* BI. 

It was through Barker's bank account and through his hands that 
$114,000 in funds contributed ho the Committee to He-cleet the President 
passed after at least $09,000 had been “laundered" to hide its source 
by being passed through a Mexican go-between. 

In other developments, lawyers for the Democrats charged that 
Maurice Stans, who resigned his post as Seeietaiv of Commerce to 
work on the campaign io reelect Nixon, paid a political espionage 
squad" to spy oh leading Democrats and increased the sum demanded 
as damages from $1 million to $3.2 million. They also chai ged that other 
bugging attempts were made, including telephone tapping, with tran- 
scripts of converations passed to the Republicans. 
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that the District of Columbia, Maryland, and 
Virginia food license numbers of Heidi and 
State House are identical with the number 
on the Briggs container. Thus, all three 
brands are made by the same manufacturer. 
A further comparison reveals that the 
weights are nearly identical : 42 ounces for a 
half gallon of Briggs and Heidi, 40 ounces for 
State House. But the prices arc not identical: 
Briggs costs $1.10, Ileidl 00 cents, and State 
House 00 cents. Because ice cream makers are 
not required io list the ingredients or butler- 
fat content, the consumer selecting among 
the three brands lias no way of knowing dif- 
ferences in quality or weight. 

The difference between the mass-produced 
ice cream served by Helen and the kind I buy 
at a bakery is air. Those who remember lick- 
ing the dashers of a' hand-cranked home 
freezer know .that air is introdueod into ice 
cream according to how much the ice cream 
is beaten. My baker beats his ice cream for 
only twelve minute’s, putting in Just enough 
air to keep it from becoming soggy and 
gooey. Some fnctory-mado brands are so 
aereated that no bite or chew is left. 

The topping Helen served was Cool Whip, 
the nondairy dessert manufactured by Gen- 
eral Foods. She put two blobs on Frank’s 
dish. They sat like a pair of creamy breasts 
upon the tan body of luscious-looking ice 
cream: Tu me, the Cool Whip was lire most 
revolting part of the meal. It is a "food" 
made almost ontirely from additives end 
synthetics. After water, the main ingredi- 
ents as listed arc an all-star selection: hy- 
drogenated coconut and palm kernel oils, 
sugar, vanilla, sodium caseinate, dextrose, 
polysorbate CO, sor’bitan monostcaratc, car- 
rageenan, guar gum, artificial color and fla- 
vor. Cool Whip, which won the 1070 award of 
■the Institute of Food Technologists, was de- 
scribed by the institute as a "stable freeze- 
thaw emulsion resembling whipped cream in 
appearance, utility, and texture when eaten." 
L passed up the Cool Whip pleasure and 
wondered if my friends would ever invite 
me back again. 

When -I got home that night I looked up 
a 'Chapter in Consumer Ucu'are! in which the 
author answers the question, "What harm 
can chemical food additives do?" She writes: 
"Scientists are becoming aware of the need to 
study the untoward results |of chemical food 
additives on health] — those which are slight, 
unr.ot.iccd, delayed, and indirect. These are 
the subtle eileets on the human system at 
the basic cellular level, resulting from hun- 
dreds, even thousands of substances bio- 
logically foreign to the body, consumed 
daily in common foodstuffs, over many years, 
or even during an entire lifetime." I ate an 
apple, organically grown, and went to bed. 


NOTABLE ADDRESS BY 

DR. MARIO LAZO 



Mr. TIIURMORD. Mr. President, as 
a student ot U.S. policies in the strategic 
Caribbean danger zone, I long ago noted 
the failure of many important sections 
of our mass news media to report and 
editorialize objectively on crucial peo- 
political events, such as the Communist 
takeover of Cuba in 195S-G1, the Bay 
of Pigr, disaster ol 1901; the Cuban mis- 
sile crisis of 19G2, the attempted Com- 
munist takeover of the Dominican Re- 
public in 1SG5, and the maneuvers by 
certain elements in the State Depart- 
ment, beginning in 1364, to have us give 
up • our jurisdiction over the Panama 
Canal. 

Fortunately, there are organizations 
in our Nation’s capital city with mem- 
berships that well understand what Is 
transpiring and which have the cour- 


age to expose the facts. One of them is 
the District of Columbia Chapter of the 
Military Order of the World Wars. 

At its monthly meeting on May 11, 
1972, the speaker was Dr. Mario Lazo, 
a distinguished Cuban lawyer who holds 
degrees from Cornell University and 
the University of Havana. Dr. Lazo 
founded and for many years headed one 
of the most respected and successful 
law firms in Latin America. The U.S. 
Government was one of his many 
clients. 

At the time of the Bay of Pigs in 1901 
Dr. Lazo was arrested and threatened 
with execution. His v/ife saved his life 
and also helped him escape to the 
United States. Ho then resolved to de- 
vote the rest of his life, if necessary, to 
finding out how and why Cuba had been 
surrendered to the Communist empire. 
The missile crisis, which came it year 
later, added to his task, to which he 
brought the investigative skills of a 
great lawyer and a reputation that per- 
mitted him to read) into the highest 
official circles in Washington. After al- 
most 7 years of researching he wrote 
"American Policy Failures in Cuba,” 
with the subtitle "Dagger in the Heart," 
published by Twin Circle Publishing 
Co., fiG Riverside Drive, New York, N.Y., 
10024. This alarming and authoritative 
book has been acclaimed as the defini- 
tive account of the Castro era. Not one 
of its sensational disclosures has been 
challenged. 

Previously, the September 19G4 issue 
of the Reader’s Digest had featured an 
article by Dr. Lazo titled “At Last — The 
Truth About the Bay of Pigs.” The truth- 
had been obscured for more than 3 years 
because word had gone out unofficially 
from the White House blaming the 
disaster on the Chiefs of Staff and the 
CIA. The Digest article placed the blame 
where it belonged. 

Mr. President, since the address by 
Dr. Lazo to the Military Order of the 
World Wars on May 11, 1972, should he 
of the greatest interest to all Members 
of Congress and to the Nation at large, 
I ask unanimous consent- that it he 
printed in the Record. 

There being no objection, the address' 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

U.S. Policy Failures in Cuba 

(Address by Dr. Mario Lazo before the Mill- 

tary Order of ‘the World Wars, District of 

Columbia Chapter, May 11, 1972) 

I appreciate very much being invited to be 
V’itU you today. 

It was while searching for the root causes 
of the Bay of Pigs debacle that I first became 
aware of the invisible, unrecognized struggle 
taking place in the United States between 
socialists or liberals on the one hand raid 
conservatives on the other. This struggle, I 
Lave become convinced, permeates every sec- 
tor of American society, the institutions, or- 
ganizations of all kinds and the homes. On 
its outcome hinges the freedom of the West- 
ern World. 

The Bay of Pigs was a struggle that took 
place in Washington. The action on the 
south coast of Cuba could have been cut by 
a few hours if the Cuban assault brigade had 
not fought so heroically. But the invasion 
was doomed by Washington decisions before 
the first blood had been spilled on the Cuban 
beaches. 


It was a struggle between ’lib era Is -social Is Pf 1 
and conservatives. In between the two groups 
was the new and youthful President, who had 
never been accused of lacking intelligence or STATINTL 
courage. But he turned away from the profes- 
sionals and sided with Ids political advisers, 
the “New Frontiersmen' * who had breath- 
lessly invaded Washington three months 
earlier. 

The essential feature of the invasion plan 
was the use of air power. There were to be a 
minimum of 3 air strikes from Nicaragua 
with lo bombers in each strike — that is, a 
minimum of 48 sorties. These would destroy 
Castro’s 30 planes on the ground before the p 

assault forces hit the beaches. The location 
of each Castro plane was under constant sur- 
veillance by U.S. reconnaissance.. There was 
no way that Castro could hide a plane. Here 
is what happened. 

The first strike was cut in half, on orders 
from the White House. Then the second 
strike was cancelled entirely, also on White 
House orders. Finally, when it was too late to 
call off the invasion, Kennedy also cancelled 
the third strike, under pressure from A dial 
Stevenson, Dean Huslc and McGeorge I$undy. 

Thus the minimum of 48 sorties was reduced 
to 8. Yes, from 43 to 8! That last order sealed 
the doom of the invasion and marked it for 
certain disaster. 

The Joint Chiefs and the CIA did every- 
thing humanly possible to induce the Presi- 
dent to countermand these politically moti- 
vated and militarily incredible orders. But 
Kennedy remained adamant and the invasion 
fleet moved slowly toward catastrophy. 

The first strike — really half a strike — de- 
stroyed 'most of Castro’s small air force but 
he still had 2 jets, 3 fast Furies and a 
couple of B-26s and they commanded the 
skies. The Free Cubans lost half their planes 
and pilots the first day. Castro's jets sank 
2 of the 5 troop' and supply ships and the 
U.S. commander, from an LCI, ordered the 
others away. Although Kcnuedy knew that 
the Cuban brigade had been promised con- 
tinuing supplies to the beaches, none were 
ever delivered. Without dramatizing the epi- 
sode, this is the authentic account of the 
most humiliating defeat in the long, bright 
history of the United States. 

Who were the men who advocated water- 
ing down the invasion plan? Here they arc: 

McNamara, Stevenson, Fulbrigbt, Robert • 

Kennedy, McGeorge Bundy, Dean Husk, Ar- 
thur Schicsinger, Walt Hostow, Richard 
Goodwin and Chester Bowles. Liberals or so- 
cialists all. 

And who were the conservatives, on the 
side of the angels? Adm. Aileigh Burke, Gen- 
eral Lcmnitzer, General Cabell and Richard 
Bissell, Deputy Director of the CIA. 

As the reports from the south coast of 
Cuba grew grimmer by the hour, these men 
made a final, fervent plea for the only thing 
that could still save the invasion — the use 
of American power just over the horizon. 

Admiral Burke asked that a detachment of 
Marines be permitted to go ashore. This was 
denied. He then asked Kennedy to permit 
the use of one destroyer, to lay down a bar- 
rage on the Castro tanks approaching the 
beachhead over two roads through swamps. 

The President asked, “Wliat if Castro returns 
the fire and hits the destroyer?” Burke an- 
swered emphatically, “Then, we’ll knock ivl! 
out of them.” But Kennedy said that then 
the US would be involved. (The involvement 
was supposed to be secret). Burke’s answer' 
was, “Wc are involved, Sir. God damn it, Mr. 

President, we can’t let those boys be slaugh- 
tered there.” 

The traditional command structure of the 
United States, as you well know, lias always 
been one under which the Commander-In- 
Chief sets the objectives and leaves it to the 
professionals to conduct the operations. In 
this case Kennedy kept a tight tactical con- 
trol over the invasion. He rejected the advice 
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By WALTER RUGABER 

New York 'limes News Service 


The accused leader of the 
Watergate raid admits his role 
in the break-in, but says lie 
would rather serve a long pris- 
on* term than- implicate others 
or disclose, the background of 
the affair. 

• In a private, hvo-bour inter- 
view. here Friday, Bernard L. 
Barker repeatedly gave the 
impression that there were' 
'names to be named and mo- 
tives to be cleared up. But he 
said it will not be done by him. 


Barker, a 53-year-old former 
employe of the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency, was one of five 
men captured inside head- 
quarters of the Democratic 
National ' Committee at the 
Watergate en June 17. 

Various persons, including 
officials of President Nixon's 
* campaign ' organization, have 
been accused by Democrats of 
being connected with the raid. 
Barker was asked- whether he 
would take responsibility for 
anyone else actually involved. 

“Just because I set in trou- 


ble, I don’t want nobody else 
to get in trouble,” he said. He 
added that he had “always 
delt with the paramilitary, the 
intelligcn eemovement, the 
people who live by their 
jvord.” 

Barker did give some insight 
into the operation and an ac- 
count of his own background. 

He acknowledged outrigh'. 
his role in the break-in. “I was 
caught in National Democrat 
(headquarters) at 2:30 in the 
morning,” - he said at one 
. point. “I can’t deny that.” 


He praised the three men 
from Miami who were arrest- 
ed with him and said he re- 
gretted that “those people that 
1 have motivated under me” 
were caught with him. 


lie spoke highly of a one- 
time White IlAppiaOVSClt 
who has been linked to the 
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indebted to as Howard Hunt.” 
He declined to elaborate. 

Barker maintained that lie 
had little Involvement in poli- 
tics. “I don't even trust the 
politicians, to be quite frank 
with you,” he said. 

He asserted that most Cuban 
refugees, including himself, 
“believe that an election of 
McGovern would be the begin- 
ning of a trend that would lead 
to socialism and communism 
or whatever you wan tot call 
it.” 


A J 


Barker’s attorney, Henry B. 
Rothblatt of New York, Avas 
present during the interview. 
It had" been made clear in ad- 
vance that certain sensitive- 
areas could not be discussed. 


' Barker said that after his 
arrest, but before he could se- 
cure release on bail, govern- 
ment prosecutors had told him 
they would “keep me in that 
jail and (let me) rot in there 
until I talked,” but he said he 
refused. 


Barker is an American who 
was born in Cuba and he savs 


he is a passionte, unrelenting 
enemy of Fidel Castro. 

Barker suggested that he 
tries to behave like the men he 
seems to admire most: Men 
he has known in one covert 
operation or another over the 
years. < 

“They’re anonymous men,” 
he said. “They hate publicity; 
they get nervous with it.” 

The men who went into the 


Watergate offices with him did 
so, he suggested, not for mon- 
ey,' but for “something else”: 
A cause they considered righ- 
teous. 

“I’ve never looked at myself 
as a burglar,” he remakred at 
one point in the interview. “It 
is very repulsive to me when I 
read the ‘alleged burglar’ — 
this grioes me. 

For Rei$&^2©Q1K)3/S04d: 
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ccive of myself as a burglar.” 

He was asked: 

“How is all this going-to. 
-turn out for us whodunit read- 
ers and whodunit writers? Are 
we going to come to a final 
chapter in which it is all re- 
vealed and explained? 

A. Yes, I have a very good 
attorney and 1 think that he’ll 
try to get me off as well as 
possible. 

Q. But getting you off may 
involve never having that last 
chapter written. 

Rothblatt (laughing). Let me 
say this: It probably will be 


told but not told directly. It 
will be told indirectly. 

Barker was born in H avana. 
IBs American father and Cu- 
ban mother, who became an 
American citizen and who died 


in the United States, were di- 
vorced, and he was raised by 
aunts on a farm near Marial 
Bay. 

He attended Roman Catholic 
parochial schools in Cuba, and' 
later -came to live with his 
mother in a suburb of New 
York City. 


Joins Army 
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He worked in a steel mill in 
Baltimore lor two years, then 
entered the University of Ha- 
vana. He was a sophomore 
when the Japanese attacked 
Pearl Harbor. 

He joined the Army Air 
Forces and was a bombardier. 
On his 12th flight a fighter 
shot down his B-17 and he 
bailed out over German terri- 
- tory. He was imprisoned for 
16 months. 

Barker was liberated by the 
Russians and he left the Army 
late in 1946. He married the 
daughter of a Cuban senator, 
and his wife’s family gave 
them a home. 
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By .Bm Mann 
and Bob Woodward 

Washington Post Stair Writers 

It was exactly il weeks 
ago today that the story 
burst across the- front pages 
for the first time: five men 
arrested in the early morn- 
ing hours inside the offices 
of the Democratic National 
• Committee at the Watergate 
Hotel. 

Wearing rubber surgical 
gloves. Cairying burglary 


A’etcs Analysis 

gear, electronic eavesdrop- 
ping equipment, cameras for 
■ photographing documents, 
walkie-talkies, and consecu- 
tively numbered Si 00 bills. 
.Included among the. five, was 
the' chief security consultant 
to the Committee for the 
lie-election of the President. 

The investigation of tiie 
break-ih took p curious path, 
leading from Washington to 
Miami to Mexico 10 Minne- 
sota and elsewhere, involv- 
ing everything from foreign 
bank accounts and hidden 
fund slashes to the Bay of 
Pigs invasion and the' CIA. 

Somewhere along file line, 
it became known as the 
“W atergate Caper”— a 
major issue in the 1972 pres- 
idential campaign. 

Yet after all the disclo- 
sures, publicity and furor of 
the past 11 weeks, almost all 
the principal questions 
raised by the incident re- 
main unanswered: 

• What were those five 
men doing inside the Water- 
gate? What was the purpose 
of allegedly bugging and 
collecting information on 
the Democrats? And were 

they attempting to remove, 
not plant, a bug? 

■ • What was the extent of 
involvement of officials of 
the Nixon re-election cam- 
paign or of the Nixon ad- 
ministration? 

• How thoroughly and 
honestly are t 
lions bein'* conducting? 


• What effect will it all ^ er j n tj ie months before 
have on the presidential . m-oMi-in 
campaign this fall? - Hunt, by most accounts, 

„ T „ was a friend and consultant 

L Purpose and scope to White House, special 
Ever since the break-in, a counsel Charles \V. Coison 
number of theories have 
been advanced regarding its 
purpose. 1 

First, there was what 
might be called the “Cuban 
refugee” theory, which as- 
sumed that the men ar- 
rested inside the Watergate 
were members of a fringe 
Cuban group perhaps wor- 
ried that the Democrats 
might be seeking friendlier 
relations with Cuban Pre- questions, 
mier Fidel Castro. Among 
those advancing this idea in 
the days after the break-in 
was at least one staff, mem- 
ber at the White House. 

The Cuban theory is 
based primarily on the fact 
that four of the five men ar- 
rested June 17— Bernard 
Barker, Frank Sturgis, Eu- 
genio Martinez, and YirgiJio 
Gonzales— lived in Miami 
and were cither Cubans or 
had extensive contacts with 
Cuban exiles there. 


Arguing against 


and was brought to the 
White House on Colson's 
recommendation. Shortly 
after Hunt’s name was 
linked to the case, lie disap- 
peared, and according to au- 
thorities, 150 FBI agents 
began a nationwide search 
for him. It ended when his 
Washington attorney told 
authorities that Hunt, would 
agree to return and answer 
uestions. 

Adding to the intrigue 
was a tidbit of the kind that 
began to' come out every few 
days in the ensuing weeks: 
Hunt, according to others in 
the White House, had spent 
months quietly doing re- 
search on Sen. Edward M. 
Kennedy (1)-Maxs) and his 
1969 Chappaquiddick auto- 
mobile accident; 

Yet another link to the 
Nixon campaign was pro- 
vided in late July, when it 
was revealed that G. Gordon 
t), e Liddy was fired by Mitchell 



Cuban theory has been the 
accumulation of evidence 
that members of President 
Nixon’s own campaign staff, 
the Committee for the Re- 
election of the President 
(CRP), wore involved in the 
break-in. 

The man providing the in- 
itial due to Republican in- 
volvement was the fifth per- 
son arrested in the break-in, 


James W- McCord Jr., a re-/ 
tired CIA employee who 
was the chief of security for 
tire Nixon campaign. 

On tire day after the ar- 
rests, John N. Mitchell, then 
tiie Nixon campaign chair- 
man, sought to disassociate 
the campaign staff from Mc- 
Cord, saving, “He (McCord) 
has, as we understand it, a 
number of business- clients 
and interests, and we have 
no knowledge of these rela- 
tionships.” 

The next clue was the dis- 
covery, two days after the 
break-in, that another for- 
mer! CIA employee, E. How 


June SB for refusing to an- 
swer /FBI questions about 
tiie Watergate incident. 
(Mitchell himself resigned 
two days later, asserting 
that he wanted to. accede to 
his. wife’s wishes and return 
to private life.) 

Liddy, a one-time White 
House aide, was the chief 
adviser to tiie Nixon cam- 
paign staff on the new con- 
’_/ gressional statute requiring 
stricter reporting of cam- 
paign contributions. In the 
eyes of some people on the 
campaign staff “and others 
close to the investigation of 
the Watergate • incident, 


Nixon re-election staff 
provided Aug. 1 whc-n it was'' 
reported that a £25,000 
check representing funds 
raised for the Nixon cam- ■ 
paign was deposited in April 
in Barker’s bank account. 

It was this revelation, six 
weeks after the incident it- 
self, that seemed to give the 
Watergate caper a new, 
more important twist. The 
Democrats, trying to recu- 
perate from the Eagleton af- 
fair, began to seize on it 
daily. 

The check represented a 
contribution from Dwayne - 
Andreas, a Minnesota inves- 
tor, who vcportedly gave the 
£25.000 in cash to Kenneth 
II. Dahl berg, the President’s 
chief fund-raiser in the Mid- 
west. Dahlberg said that he 
used the cash to obtain a 
cashier’s check made out to 
himself from a Florida bank, 
and that he personally 
handed that check to Maur- 
ice Stans, the finance chair- 
man for the Nixon cam- 
paign. 

Stans later said that he 
held the ■ check for a few 
minutes aiid then turned it 
over to Nixon campaign 
treasurer Hugh W. Sloan 
Jr., who in turn gave it to 
Liddy. No one lias explained 
tiie exact details of how the 
money ended up in Barker’s 
bank account, or how much 
of it Barker actually kept. 
Sloan resigned from the 
Nixon campaign staff over 
the summer. • 

It later developed that an- 
other £89,000, also deposited 
in Barker’s bank account, 
represented contributions to 
the Nixon campaign that 
were raised in the South- 
west and were moved 
through a Mexico City bank 


Liddy was probably the sec- hi sure that tiie donors 

would remain anonymous. 


ard Hunt Jr., who had been 
a $100-a-day While House 
consultant, was listed in ad- 
dress books taken from two 
of the five arrested men. 
.Next to Hunt’s name in the 


ond-ranking policy-maker in 
the Nixon fund-raising ef- 
fort, next to finance chair- 
man Maurice Stans. 

Telephone records of the 
Miami home and office of 
Barker (one of the five ar- 
; rested men) revealed that 
l " /Barker had placed at least 
vis 


15 long-distance calls to the 
Nixon campaign offices be- 
tween 'March 15 and June 
16, most of them to Liddy’s 
extension there. The records 
also showed that Barker had 


According to investigators, 
this money, like the other 
$25,000, passed through the 
Washington office of the 
Nixon re-election committee. 

All of these links suggest 
strongly that the alleged 
bugging may have been con- 
cocted not by some Cuban 
exile group,- but by at least 
some individuals connected 
with the Nixon campaign 
staff and the White House 
(such as Liddy, Hunt and 


made 29 long-distance colls McCord). A few. days ago, in 
address books were the no- tQ Hunt > s j 10 ' me anc i offices fact, a source close to the i il- 
lations “W.House.” and , Nov 19 to June 1G vestigatiou reported that 
“W.H.” It was later deter- ‘ , ‘ . , ' . 

mined What Hunt had bad Another link between the 
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Special to the Dqily World - 

SAN FRANCISCO, Sept. 1 — Dwayne Andreas, the Midwest “Soy Bean King,” who 
was linked to the June 17 aborted burglary of Democratic headquarters, is a long-time 
financial angel of Sen. Hubert Humphrey (D-Minn) and a backer of anti-communist 
operations. poration when it was formed was 

These facts, either buried or following interesting dealings the First Interoeeanic Corp., of 
complcielv ignored in press ac- between Andreas and the Nixon which Andreas is chairman. 

Administration: • . First Interoeeanic, in turn. 


counts of the break-in, are devel 
oped in an exclusive story in the 
. Sept. 2 issue of the People’s 
World, workingolass weekly pub- 
lished here. 

Andreas tried to keep secret a 
$25,000 contribution to the Nixon 
re-election fund but the . story 
leaked out after money. in the pos- 
session of one of the arrested 
burglars, Bernard L. Barker; a 
Miami real estate dealer,' was 
traced to the Andreas gift. 

Hitherto, Andreas had been a 
Humphrey sugar daddy, aiding 
'the Minnesota senator and many 
of his' political associates through 
the Andreas Foundation. 

Then how come the shift by 
Ahdreas to ' the Nixon crowd? 
What follows is-from the People’s 
World account: 

Got bank charter — fast 

The hint carried by the Assoc- 
iated Press Aug. 27 concerned a 
much coveted federal bank char- 
ter speedily given to Andreas 
two weeks ago for his Ridgedale 
National Bank in the Minnetonka 
shopping center near Minneap- 
olis. 

However, not mentioned in any, 

of the wire service reports at the 
time of this writing are the 


• Last year when a . banking controls 84 percent of the National 
operation Andreas heads sought City Bank of Minneapolis where 
to. form a new giant financial Andreas and his brother, Lowell 
conglomerate in Minnesota it was Willard Andreas, are directors. ■ 
found they could not do so’ without First Interoeeanic is a wholly 
violating amendments passed in owned subsidiary of-' Archer- 
1970 to the Bank Holding Act. The Daniels-Midland. 

companies involved , sought and Subtle shuffle 

got federal approval for an Money dealings at that level of 
intricate juggling and hand the capitalist pyramid are pretty 
changing of millions of dollars in complicated, but simply stated 
order to comply with the law. the arrangement was in violation 

• A company Andreas heads of the law. So, with government 

has a suit pending against it, filed approval, the Andreas-Archer- 
by the Justice Dept, charging Daniels-Midland Co. had to divest 
violations of the Sherman Anti- itself of its banking interests. 
Trust Act. This was done by distributing the 

• The man who received Independent Bancorporation shar i 
Anreas’ $25,000 contribution and es to individual Archer-Daniels- 
passed it on to the Republicans is Midland shareholders. 

a director of the Andreas bank On June 14, 1972 the "Internal 
which is involved in both of the Revenue Service ruled . the above 
above dealings. . maneuvers were all right and the 

Pending anti-trust suit company had complied with the 

Andreas is the president of the ^ aw ' 

Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., the 
largest domestic soybean proces- 
sor. In September, 1971, the 
Justice Dept, filed a civil anti-. 

trust suit against the company 

charging its 1970 acquisition of 

two soybean companies, one in 
Nebraska and one in Kansas, 
violates the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Act. The suit is still pending 
Taking over the two companies 
meant that Archer-Daniels- 
Midland could control two-thirds 
of the Kansas soybean crop and 
over 90 percent of the beans 
grov/n and processed in. Nebraska. 

On Oct. 1, 1971, plans were 
announced for formation of the 
Independent Bancorporation, a 
holding company. It was envis- 
ioned as joining as many as 10 
Minnesota banks and 35 other 


Kenneth H. Dahlberg, chairman 
of the Minnesota Committee to 
Re-elect President Nixon,' told the 
General Accounting Office that 
Andreas had called him June 5 and 

offered . the contribution. That 
would make it two days before 
new laws went into effect which 
' would have made it impossible 
for Andreas to contribute anony- 
mously. Dahlberg said he picked 
up the money on June 9, as ar- 
ranged, from a third party in a 
Miami hotel! 

The news reports so far have 
not mentioned the fact that 
Dahlberg is a director of Andreas' 
National City Bank. 

Andreas is known to have only 
recently become the president of 
the Sea View Hotel Corp. in the 
Miami Beach-Bal Harbour area. 
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CT^he trade of a mercenary' — a hired 
j soldier— isn't what it used to be, 

| according to Joe Maggio. 

« Mr. Maggio, who's been out of 
the business more than seven years 
{ever since the war in the Congo be- 
tween Joseph Mobuto and Moise 
Tshombe), says pessimistically that there 
doesn't seem to be much call nowadays 
for soldiers of fortune. 

"Back in the Congo days you could 
walk into the Memling Hotel or the 
Purple Cow Bar in Leopoldville and 
wind up with a well-paying fighting 
job," says Joe with a trace of nostalgia. 
'Today it’s gotten much tougher." 

Maggio says he has done most of his 
own free-lance fighting on behalf of 
the CIA which, he claims, has freely 
employed mercenaries in the past. 
Working on contract as a CIA "adviser," 
he has seen service in the Bay of Pigs 
invasion of Cuba,- in Laos, Thailand and 
elsewhere. He has just written a novel 
based on his experiences called Com- 
pany Man, published by Putnam. The 
title alludes to the CIA which, Maggio 
says, is known among mercenaries as 
'The Company." 

Maggio got his credentials for mer- 
cenary work by serving a three-year 


hitch in the Marines after chopping out 
of military college. 

"People become mercenaries for two 
reasons," he explains. "Cither they're at- 
tracted by the romance of the idea, or, 
they’re trying to get away from some- 
thing. With me it was the romance. 1 
thought the most adventurous life pos- 
sible was that of a soldier of fortune." 
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Photo of. a soldier of fortune: Maggio 
ready for jump into Vietnam in 1963. 


y Pay is good 


• . Maggio claims that he doesn't sharr 

the feeling of many mercenaries that it 
doesn't matter whom you're fighting 
for as long as the pay is good. "Some 
mercenaries have a mentality that saw 
'For $500 I'll kill this guy.' I never felt 
like that. My idea was to be on the right 
side. Like in the Bay of Pigs, we thought 
we were right. We also never doubted 
■ that we'd win, with the whole weight 
of the U.S. supposedly behind us." 

Maggio, a 34-year-old native of At- 
lantic Cify, N.J., who now makes his 
home on a schooner in Nassau, says 
that the best mercenary force in the 
world still is the fabled French Foreign ’ 

• i Legion, which numbers around B000 STATINTL 

men and is stationed mostly in Southern 
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For most mercenaries, he admits, the 
big attraction still is the money. "A free- 
lance infantryman makes up to $1200 a 
month," he says, "and a pilot as much 
as $2600. That's tax-free, of course— 
you don't got W-2 forms when you're . 
a mercenary. And you also keep all you 
can steal." 

Maggio says that the quality of mer- 
cenaries isn't as high as it used to be. 

'There were about 3000 soldiers and 
500 officers in the Congo," he recalls. 
'.The officers were pretty good material 
but there were plenty of alcoholics.- 
deviates and bums among the troops. 

I saw some guys there that were in the 
Bay of Pigs operation, too." 

Maggio ascribes the current lack of 
mercenary opportunities to a UN crack- 
down on hired armies following events 
in the Congo. But despite the present 
lack of openings, Maggio says there still 
are plenty of would-be mercenaries 
ready for action. However, he can t 
recommend it as a likely career, espe- 
cially for youngsters ready to run away 
from home in search of adventure. ; 

Experience. necessary : 

"You really have to have a good 
background as a soldier and the papers 
to prove it," he says. 'There's an olfice 
in Paris that keeps a kind of register of 
available mercenaries. I don't know just 
where it's located right now, but if I 
went over there to the neighborhood of 
the Boulevard St.-Michel and the Rue 
St.-Jacques I could find it in no time. 
You can go there and apply, but they 
Want credentials on your military rec- 
ord — they're interested only in true 
professionals. If they do get you a job, 
they keep 30 percent of your pay for 
six months. 

"But there just doesn't seem to be 
any market for mercenaries any more. 
The profession is dying out. I can see 
why, but it's too bad for a lot of guys 
who were men left behind by time and 
could only find themselves in this kind 
' of life.l know that there are lots of peo- 
ple who'll say 'good riddance,' but for 
me there's a kind of sadness in it , too." 

.K. 
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By Tom Rennfer 
New York Cosa Nostra leaders are 
considering a proposal to reenter the 
international narcotics traffic to in- 
crease income- for restless and money- 


(O 

\Ls- 

did not handle them at all. Narcotics 
were sold mainly in ghettos to blacks. 
When the ban was imposed after Geno- 
vese’s jailing, blacks and Puerto Ricans 
rushed into the vacuum. By the mid 
’60s, after a massive influx of Cubans 



hungry young Turks of the mob and to 
; take drugs out of the suburbs and con- 

■ fine .them to the ghettos, a federal 
source said yesterday. 

The question of whether the New 
York-New Jersey crime families 
' should get back into the business of 

■ wholesaling heroin and cocaine, * the 
. federal source said, was discussed at an 

Aug. 12 meeting of the Cosa Nostra 
! Commisson on Staten Island. The 
< same subject, the source said, also was 
discussed at a meeting of crime family 
consigners (advisers) in the New York 
area last week. 

i Since shortly after the jailing of the 
late crime boss' Vito Genovese and 
Bonanno ’underbo.ss Carmine (Lillo) 
Galente for narcotics conspiracy in 
- early 1960, the five New York crime 
families and a majority of the 27 
crime families across the country have 
had a firm rule against its members’ 
dealing in narcotics. The rule was in- 
voked because of federal narcotics laws 
that had resulted in long jail terms for 
those convicted of dealing in narcotics. 
The decision to get out of the traffic 
did not stem from any moral concern 

. for tho^e who bought heroin bat from 

a fear by the bosses that -those arrested 
i dealing narcotics might turn informer 
1 to lighten their jail terms. Informers, 
in turn, svould endanger the structure 
j of Cosa Nostra, its captains and its 

■ bosses, by talking about ^ ther criminal 
activities. 


'to the area, that ethnic group cornered 
the New York market, with a para- 
military organization. 

Recently, younger members of the 
C-osa Nostra anxioas for the quick, 
large profits, have agitated for reentry 
into the trade. So far they have been 
held in check, at times' violently. "" 

But the uotside profit has remained 
a temptation. 

“The question of reentering the nar- 
cotics trade was proposed by the 
Natale Evola crime family,” the 
source said. “Their history as the old 
Joseph Bonanno family was steepen in 
narcotics deals. They had the lines of 
communication from the U.S. to Can- 
ada to France through their Canadian 
members.” The Canadian branch of 
the family, he said, now is a separate 
crime family controlled by Guiseppe 
Cotroni, identified before congressional 
investigating committees as a promin- 
ent narcotics trafficker. 

The federal source said no firm de- 
cision was readied at the commission 
or at the consiglicrc meeting. “What is 
amazing was their reasoning for re- 
entering the dope traffic,” he said. A- 
s‘de from the profit motive, “drey felt 
that they would be doing a service to 
the country. They said that narcotics 
had become a widespread, national 
problem only after Cosa Nostra got 
out of the business. They iiad kept it 


in- the ghettos; now it’s in- the suburbs ; 
because of other groups, including the 
blacks and Cubans who are the princi- 
pal distributors and sellers.” 

The source said that commission 
members from New York wanted to 
meet w i t h Santo Trafficante of 
Florida, because they believed he had 
close contacts with a criminal grbup - 
known as the Corsicans, a Mafia-style 
organization that was formed on the 
Isle of Corsica and *was known as 
“Unione Corsa.” The Federal Bureau 
of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs and 
the U.S. State Department have said 
the Corsicans were the principal 
wholesalers' and smugglers of heroin in 
Europe. A recent State Department 
survey said the Corsicans were an 
“ethnic group above all others that has 
controlled the heroin traffic in 
France.” Investigators have found that 
opium shipped from Turkey, the 
largest source of raw opium, is 
smuggled into France for processing. 
West Germany also was cited as a 
major storage depot for stocks of 
smuggled opium and morphine. 

The federal source said that between 
1981 and 1986, Trafficanf# and his or- 
ganization were in financial trouble. 
He said that in 1909, Trafficante made 
a trip to Hong Kong and then sent a 
courier to Saigon for a meeting with 
Corsican representatives. He said the 
Corsicans, in addition to their other 
involvement with drugs, were primari- 
ly responsible for supplying heroin to 
U.S. troops in Vietnam. The source 
said Trafficante then made a secret 
trip to Saigon to meet with Corsican 
representatives. The meeting, he said, 


Before the narcotics ban, mentioned ' 

, in 1953 by mob informer Joseph 
: Valachi, the three major New York 
' families dealing in drugs were those of 

' Bonanno. LucjaeppjxsveduFoF. Ri&tease 2001/03/04 

; Gambino family dealt very sparingly 
in drugs and New England families ; 
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By Robert A. McLean 
Globe Staff 

COMPANY MAN. by 
Joe Maggio. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 222 />/>., $6.95. 

Fictionalized exposes qf 
America’s secret agencies', 
like the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency here, usually 
ring true in places and 
smack of melodrama in 




The Martin adventures 
— the Bay of Pigs, Tonkin 
Gulf, and Cambodia — 
sound more like actual 
CIA operations; they are 
that slam-bang and wild. 
And his defection to the 1 
Congolese mercenary forces 
again sounds as if it may 
have happened- to someone, 
perhaps with not as much 
blood, sweat ' and gore as 
Martin's retirement, 'but in 
some similar fashion; 
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others. 
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But, some will say, much 
of what the CIA reportedly 
does sounds more like a 
Class B spy thriller in the 
first place, so why not 
relax and enjoy yourself. 


Ex-CIA mercenary Mag- 
gio has some fine moments 
as he follows Company 
Man Nick Martin from his 
recruitment into the CIA’s 
Special Operations Divi- 
sion (SOD) through a dec- . 
Rde of undercover assign- 
ments in Cuba, Vietnam'" 
and the. Congo and to ms 
ultimate and abrupt sepa- 
ration from the agency. 


Maggio obviously has a 
deep gripe against the 
Company, and he happily 
expounds on it, as any dis- 
gruntled Company Man, at 
every opportunity. But at 
the same time he dashes 
off some • fair-to-middling' 
adventure . /prose, with' 
enough cutting and thrust- 
ing, bombing and blasting, 
to satisfy any devotee of 
violence. 



When you fall out of 
: favor in the Company, 
j they don’t fire you; they 
fire at you. Ex-Marine and 
' former Green Beret Martin 
is accustomed to t|?e hard 
life, but he decides to quit -. i 

after he disobeys orders to . .r •: o i 

: rescue South Vietnamese ' ■ ( 

partisans, and the Compa- 
, ny reassigns him to an 
"expendable” role in the , 
trigger-happy Congo. ! 

, Maggio’s detailed de- i y 
. scription of. the CIA’s se- ■ y/ 

- cret training academy in 
Virginia, where Martin 
' learns his new trade, is 
perhaps the most-interest- 
ing sectio'n of the novel. It 
. sounds like Maggio might 
have been through the 
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SAN CLEMENTE, CALIF. 
i‘n R ith the exception of the President, 

' ' ’:! no one in the Nixon Administra- 
te I tion has been more publicized 
•w than Henry Kissinger, Nixon's 
National Security Affairs adviser. 

Yet Kissinger does not work alone. 
He heads a staff of 110 including mes- 
sengers, secretaries, researchers, and 
braintrusters, all self-effacing, hard- 
working men and women, none of them 
known to the public. 

Of late, however, one of Dr. Kissin- 
ger's loyal and intrepid band of devoted 
slaves has begun to surface. 

Mark his name carefully: Maj. Gen. 
Alexander Meigs Haig Jr. 

At 47, Al Haig is tall, blue-eyed, and 

more handsome and sex-appealing 
than secret agent Kissinger whose 
deputy he is. 

- Soft-speaking and tactful, subtly am- . 
bilious with just the right amount of 
ruthlessness, Al Haig is second in com- 
mand at National Security Affairs. He is 
Henry's "gute rechte hand 1 ' (good right 
hand). 

Checks on Vietnam 

It is he who holds together the dedi- 
cated "low profiles'' who work for Kis- 
singer while Henry cavorts in strange 
and foreign lands. It is through him that 
the mountain of position papers on 
Vietnam, the Middle East, the Soviet. 


by Lloyd Shearer 

Union, South Africa, and acl infinitum is 
funneled. And it is he, without fanfare 
or publicity, who wings off to Vietnam 
every six months or so, to assess first- 
hand for the President how things are 
really going. 

Last month Haig returned directly to 
San Clemente from his eighth trip to 
Southeast Asia and briefed the Pres- 
ident on conditions in Vietnam and 
Cambodia. He was then trotted out 
on a non-attribution basis to the press, 
which described him as "an uniden- 
tified, high-ranking source." 

Although Al Haig has spent the past 
27 years in the Army, "my entire adult 
life," he neither looks nor behaves like 
a military prototype. He is not obdu- 
rate or parochial. There is no rigidity to 
his mind, which is open and inquiring, 
or to his speech, which is academic and 
articulate. 

Haig could very well be faken for a 
college professor or a diplomat, which 
in a sense he is. For diplomacy is cer r 
tainly a requisite in gelling on with 
taskmaster Kissinger whose tolerance • 
quotient is low and personnel turnover 
high. 

Last month when Henry invited Haig, 
to the swank Bistro restaurant, one of 
Kissinger's favorite restaurants in Bev- 
erly Hills, along with actress Sally Kel- 
lerman, Soviet Ambassador Anatoli 
Dobrynin, ^and a flock of screen colony 
Republican fat-cats, several waiters mis- 
took Haig— heaven help him, for an 
actor. ..... J. ... — — •- 


Probable inheritor 

Should anything happen to Henry, 
like being appointed Secretary of State, 
or being incapacitated by one of his - 
scorned girlfriends, Haig most probably 
would inherit Kissinger's job. 

Although philosophically Kissinger 
and Haig see eye to eye — both are con- 
servatives— Haig as foreign affairs ad- 
viser to the President, would certainly 
avoid the spotlight Kissinger, by his na- 
ture, attracts. 

To begin with, Haig is a happily-mar- 
ried, -chu’rchgoing Roman Catholic. 

Son of a lawyer, he was born in Phila- 
delphia, attended parochial grade 
school in Cynwyd on the Main Line, 
moved up to St. Joseph's Prep and 
studied two years at Notre Dame before 
his appointment to West Point came 
through in 1944. 

His brother, a priest, is president of 
Wheeling College in West Virginia, and 
his sister, Regina Meredith, an attorney 
in Pennington, N.J. 

Like many young men, Al Haig set 
his eye on a service academy appoint- 
ment because it was a financial neces- 
sity. "My father died when I was 10," 
he explains, "and I had pretty much to 
fend for myself in terms of economics. 

I had newspaper routes, worked for the 
Post Office, the Atlantic Refining Com- 
pany. I even worked as a floorwalker in 
the ladies' department of John Wana- 
maker's (a well-known department store 
in Philadelphia) to support myself." 
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Scrabble, Va. 

We had as our guest one 
‘ night last week a gentleman, 
now retired, who had spent 
his life in intelligence work. 
The after-dinner conversa- 
tion turned to the Watergate 
caper. Our guest had a few 
speculations to. offer. 1 pass 
them along. 

By • way of background: 
This bizarre affair broke into 
the news in the early hours 
of June 17, when five men 
were caught red-handed in 
the' offices of the Democratic 
National Committee, located 
in the plush Watergate 
• apartment complex in Wash- 
ington. Their mission, by 
' every indication; was politi- 


States. It would make sense 
to suppose that if the United 
States could reverse its pol- 
icy toward China, the U.S. 
could reverse its policy to- 
ward Cuba. 

“But not under Nixon. The 
President, if I am not mis- 
taken, remains absolutely 
frosty toward Castro. He has 
made not the slightest ges- 
ture toward a Cuban rap- 
prochement, but Havana' 
might well suppose that the 
Democrats, if they could put 
their man in the White 
House, would take a more ! 
flexible view. ! 

“So let us suppose, to be 
supposing, that a decision is 
made in Havana, at the high- j 


vated He secs glorious vi- 
sions of a headline in the 
Evening Star: ‘Communist 
Dollars Back Democratic 
Campaign.' Then C sends a 
cryptic note up the line 
through the Nixon commit- 
tee. For $25;000, he hints, we 
might buy something worth 
a million. Trust me, he says. 
The top people— John Mitch- 
ell and Maurice Stans— never 
are told anything. • The ro- 
mantics down below arc kept 
almost as much in the dark.- 
' But the money changes 
hands in late April and the 


waiting time begins. It ends 
on June 17.” 

Our guest studied his glow- 
ing cigar. Over on Red Oak 
Mountain, the hounds of the 
night hunters suddenly fal- 
tered and their cries sub- , t 
sided. 

“I doubt that the job was 
as bungled as they say. I 
suspect it was blown, proba- 
bly by a double agent.” We 
sat in silence for a while. 
“Smart fox,” said our guest. 
“He knew when to take 


cover. That’s all for to- 
night.” 



cal espionage. 

. Four of the five men had 
backgrounds in Miami, 
where thev were identified 
with the Free Cuba, anti- 
1 Castro movement. The fifth 
..was a former CIA employee, 
James W. McCord, Jr., now 
a private consultant on secu- 
rity procedures. When it 
-transpired that Mr. McCord 
numbered among his clients 
both the Committee for the 
Re-election- of the President 
and the Republican National 
Committee, the affair be- 
came the talk of our town. 
And much later, when_ the 
story broke that a $25,000 
cashier’s check, payable to 
the Nixon committee, had 
found its way to the bank 
account of one of the four 
.Miami suspects, the Water- 
Igate caper turned into a po- 
litical time bomb. 

: “I am out of the game,” 
said our guest. “I know noth- 
ing more than I have read in 
the papers. My own assign- 
' ments never involved Cuba, 
i but my guess, all the same, 
f is that the key to the Watcr- 
f gale incident is not in Miami 
1 or in Washington, but in Ha- 
| vana.” 

1 .We were sitting out on the 
t deck, listening to the night 
> noises— an owl, a whippoor- 
will, a pack of hounds on the 
trail of a fox. A soft breeze 
rippled the smoke of. our 
. guest’s cigar. 

“Suppose,” he said, “just 

interested in normalizing re- 
lations with the ; United 


est levels of the Castro gov- 
ernment, secretly to feel out 
the Democrats on this score. 
This is maybe early March. 
The idea is to send an 
emissary to the Democratic 
National Committee, rather 
than to any one of the candi- 
dates. with a nice proposi- 
tion: If the party would take 
a sympathetic view toward 
normalizing relations with 
Cuba, well, Cuba would take 
a sympathetic view of the 
Democrats’ urgent need for 
campaign contributions. The 
proposition might not be put 
so bluntly, but the offer 
would be unmistakable: 
Money. Big money.” 

He paused for a moment, 
intent on the hounds giving 
chase. “Now suppose,” he 
went on, “to be supposing, 
that the Free Cuba people in 
Miami get .wind of the thing. 
We have to assume they 
maintain an excellent intelli- 
gence apparatus in Havana. 
Eventually they find out who 
the emissary will be— proba- 
bly a Washington or New 
York lawyer who could visit 
the committee offices without 
raising the least alarm. In 
time they learn when he’s 
coming— say, on June 19. But 
early on, they begin to think 
in terms of a deal of their 
own. 

“The Miami people get in 
touch with their old CIA con- 
tacts in Washington— con- 
tacts kept alive since the 
Bay of Pigs. Would the'Re- 
iblicans be interested in ex- 


Havana? A talks to B, and B 
talks to C, and- C iscapti- 
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SCRABBLE, Va. — We had 
as our guest one night last 
week a gentleman, now 
retired, who had spent 
his life in intelligence work. 
The after-dinner conversation 
turned to the Watergate caper, 
uur guest had a few specula- 
tions To offer. I pass them 

along- , , , , 

By the way of background: 
This bizarre affair broke into 
the news in the early hours of 
June 17, when five men were 
caught red-handed in the of- 
fices of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee, located in 
. the plash Watergate apart- 
ment complex in Washington. 
Their mission, by every indi- 
cation, was political espion- 
age. • 

• - Four of the five men had 
backgrounds'in Miami, where- 
they were identified with the 
' Free Cuba, anti-Castro .movc- 
' ment. The fifth was a for- 
mer CIA employe, James W. 
McCord Jr., now a private 
consultant on security proce- 
dures. 

When it transpired that Mc- 
'Cord numbered among his 
clients both the Committee 
for the. Re-election of the 
President and the Republican 
National Committee, the affair' 
became the talk -of our town. 


J 


And much later, when the 
story broke that a $25,000 
cashier’s check, payable to the 
Nixon committee, had found 
its way to the bank account of 
one of the four Miami sus- 
pects, the Watergate Caper 
turned into a political time 
bomb. 

<T am out of the game,” 
said our guest. “I know noth- 
ing more than I have read in 
Die papers. My own assign- 
ments never involved Cuba, 
but my guess, all the same, is 
that the key to the Watergate 
incident is not in Miami or in 
Washington, but in Havana.”' 

We were sitting out on Hie 
deck, listening to the night 
noises— an owl, a whippoor- 
will, a pack of hounds on the 
trail of a fox. A soft breeze 
rippled the smoko of. our 
guest’s cigar. 

“Suppose,” he said, “just 
to be supposing, that the Cas- 
tro government is keenly in- 
terested in normalizing rela- 
tions with the United States. 
It- would make sense to sup- 
pose that if the United States 
could reverse its policy to- 
. ward China, the United States 
could reverse its policy toward 
Cuba. 

“But not under Nixon. 
The President, if I am not 


mistaken, remains absolutely 
frosty' toward Castro. He has 
made not the slightest ges- 
ture toward a Cuban rap- 
prochement, but Havana might 
well suppose that the Demo- 
crats, if they could .put their 
man in the White House, 
would lake a more flexible 
view. 

“So let us suppose, to be 
supposing, that a decision is 
made in Havana, at the high- 
est levels of the Castro gov- 
ernment, secretly to feel out 
‘the Democrats on this score. 
This is maybe early' March. 
The idea is to send an emis- 
sary to the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee, rather than- 
to any one of the candidates, 
with a nice proposition: If the 
parly would take a sympathe- 
tic view toward normalizing 
relations with Cuba, well Cuba 
would take a sympathetic view 
of the. Democrats’ urgent need 
for campaign contributions. 
The proposition might not be' 
put so bluntly, but the offer 
would be Unmistakable. Mon- 
ey. Big money.” 

He paused for a moment, 
intent on the hounds giving 
chase. “Now suppose;” he 
went on, "to be supposing, 

' that the Free Cuba people in 
Miami gel- wind' of the thing. 


We have to assume they 
maintain an excellent intelli- 
gence apparatus in Havana. 
Eventually they find out who 
the emissary will he— prob- 
ably a Washington' or New 
York lawyer who could visit 
the committee offices without 
raising the least .alarm. In 
time they learn when lie's 
coming— say, on June 19. But 
early on, they begin to (hi ik 
in terms of a deal of their 
own. 

“The Miami people get in 
touch with their old CIA con- 
tacts in Washington— con- 
tacts kept alive since the Bay 
of Pigs* Would the Republi- 
cans be interested in expos- 
ing a secret offer from Ha- 
vana? A talks to B. and B 
talks to C, and G is capti- 
vated. 

“lie secs glorious visions of 
a headline in The Evening 
Star: ‘Communist Dollars , 
Back Democratic Campaign.’ 
Then C sends a cryptic, note 
up the line through the Nixon 
committee. For $25,000, he 
hints, we might buy some- 
thing worth a million. Trust 
me,' he says. The lep people 
—John Mitchell and Maurice 
Stans— never are told any- 
thing. Tire romantics down 
below are kept almost as 
much in the dark. But the 
money changes hands in late 
April and the wailing time be- 
gins. It ends on June 17.” 

Our guest studied his glow- 
ing cigar. Over on Red Oak 
Mountain, the hounds of the 
night hunters suddenly fal- 
tered and their cries subsided. 

“I doubt that the job was 
as bungled as they say. I 
suspect it was blown, prob- 
ably by a double agent.” We 
sat in silence for a while. 
"Smart fox,” said our guest. 
“He knew when to take cov- 
er. That’s all for tonight.” 
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. . ART K UNION 

Less lhan two weeks before the 
opening, of the Republican National 
Convention, a press conference hold 
at the Los Angeles Press Club heard 
a- woman speaker say that the five 
men caught wiretapping the 
Democratic Party National Commit- 
tee' headquarters in Washington's 
Watergate Hotel were not only in- 
volved in the Central Intelligence 
■ Agency, the Bay of Pigs invasion, 

;and.' President 
assassination but also with plans n 
first revealed last year by Los Gmocra tic National Headquarters. 
Angeles Police informer Louis Tack- , se n ? eh Possessed expensive 
■wood to disrupt the Republican 0 e .?! ronlc equipment, cameras, 
National Convention. (See the Los wal * ,G -talkies. burglary tools, and 
• Angeles Free Press, October 22, 0 hor James Bonci accessories. 
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Also housed in the Watergate 
Hotel complex are the offices of the 
Democratic National Committee. 

In the early morning hours of June 
17, 1972, five men were arrested 


Kerinedv’s rcmovln g parts of the ceilinq from 
Kenned* s , |he sjxt)l f|0Qr , pane|s ' jn |he 


1971.) 

These charges were made by Mae 
Brussell, a well known private in- 
vestigator .into American political 
•assassinations for the past nine 
years. She was accompanied by 
Michael McCarthy - of the Citizens 
Research Investigation Committee,, 
one of the CR’C investigators who 
originally checked out Tackwoods 
Charges, and Paul Krassner, editor 
'of The Realist. The current issue of 
i The Realist (August. 1972) contains a 
'20-page article by Ms. Brussels 
which was distributed to the 
newsmen at' the press conference as 
the basis for Ms. Brussels asser- . 
lions. 

According to Ms. Brussell the 
Watergate Hotel, located in 
Washington. D C., was the home of 
'John and Mariha Mitchell at the time 
of the attempted wiretapping of the 
Democrafic Parly National Commit- 
tee. John Mitchell, former Attorney 
General of the United States, had 
shortly before resigned lhat 
prestigious position to head the im- 
portant Committee to Re-Elect the 
President. 


Two of the men arrested had in 
their popsessiorTi.’ie i’elephcn<rnum- 
ber of Howard Hunt White Housed 
consultant who had previously work- 
ed with the CIA for 21 years. 


According to Don Freed of CRIC 
(who was not at the press con- 
ference but submitted .adoiiional 
material to the Free Press), within 
six weeks of the first arrests ft was' 
known thpt at least 12 men and 
$114,003 v/ere involved, and that the 
invaders weri5 discovered putting 
forged documents ot some kind into 
files, not taking papers out. They 
were not burglars, they were not 
functioning with a "bugging" budget ■ 
•or with the numbers usually 
associated with mere -wiretapping. 

(We must caution, however, that 
the Free Press 'has no means at 
present of independently verifying 


James McCord, Jr., employed as*/ facts such as documents being 


Chief of Security for Mitchell's Com- 
mittee to Re-Elect Richard Nixon, 
was one of the- five men arrested. 
McCord was formerly employed by 
the CIA for nineteen years, having 
left two years -previously at ap- 
proximately the same time as Hunt. 
McCord's position with the CIA was. 
Chief of Security over the entire 
grounds of the immense 'Cf A com- • 
pound at Langley, Virginiii. Accord- ; 
ing to Mae Brussell, this put McCord 
in a very high, responsible position 


planted instead of being removed, 
and that Don Freed, evidently, bases 
much of his information on a 
collation from such sources as the 
Washington Post, which has 
published carefully documented ar- 
ticles on the raid. Freed has also 
made investigative trips_ to 
Washington, D.C.). 

Following the raid, a million dollar 
suit was filed by the Democrats 
against the Committee for fhe Re- 
Election of the President for com- 


' -* ' ' /‘.kv-iium ui me riu&iuern ror com- 

in relation to. CIA Director Helms y pensatory and punitive damages to 


who could not conceivably carry out 
any intelligence , planning without, 
relying on McCord to ensure that 
CIA plans were kept secret. 

Nine persons (all registered with 
false names suspiciously similar to 
names used in novels written by 
Howard Hunt) stayed at the 
Watergate Hotel May 26 to 29, and 
again June 17 and 18. Five of them, 
the night of their arrest, were 


the Democratic headquarters. The 
Nixon Committee then asked a U.S. 
District. Court to postpone the suit 
until after the November 7th elec- 
tion. To hear the suit before the 
election, (lie Committee said, could* 
deter campaign workers and con- 
tributions, force disclosure of con- 
fidential information and otherwise 
cause "incalculable damage” to 
President Nixon's campaign. 
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As every loyal McGovernife 
knows, a ton of bricks weighs 
more than a shoe. He knows 
because he has seen the ton of 
bricks fall on the Democratic 
ticket, as originally constituted, in 
a manner that would do credit to 
a novel- by Allen Drury or 
Fletcher Kncbel. Yet out of the 
debris has emerged the Mc- 
Govern-Shriver ticket plus a 
strong conviction among Demo- 
crats that the worst must be over, 
•that the ton of bricks has fallen, 
and election day is still a blessed, 
three months in the future. 

All of which should arouse com- 
passion in kind hearts for the 
hapless Nixonite. He believes, he 
. suspects, he even knows by all the 
logic of third-grade arithmetic, 
that a ton of bricks weighs more 
than a shoe. But dark and linger- 
. ing doubts persist because the ton 
of bricks has already dropped on 
• the Democrats with a very public 
thud but the shoe keeps dangling, 
tantalizingly, in the shadows, its 
weight and velocity and point of 
impact still unknown. 

• • • 

Tlie dangling Republican shoe in 
question has become known far 
and wide as- the “Watergate 
Caper.” It started when five men 
carrying electronic bugging, and 
camera copying equipment were 
arrested in the middle of a June 
night at the Democratic National 
tunfifjttee headquarters in Wash- 


Tke Watergate Cape 

By JOSEPH R, L. STERNE 

ington’s plush Watergate apart- to no less than Maurice Stans, 
ment complex. Cynics who doubt former Secretary of Commerce 
there is such a thing as a secret in and Mr. Nixon’s national finance 



the Democratic party could not 
help wondering just what the in- 
truders were up to and who bad 


chairman, who, in turn, reportedly 
passed it to Hugh W. Sloan, Jr., 
former treasurer of the finance 


financed them with how much committee of the Committee for 


money and from what source. 

• • » 

As is befitting any good political 
whodunit, the answers to these 
basic questions 'are being withheld 
as the drama mounts. But we do 
have an accumulation of intriguing 
evidence as the plot reaches 
higher and higher and higher into 
the upper levels of the Nixon 
administration. 

We now know: (a) that all five 
intruders had past connections 
with the Central Intelligence 
Agency and the abortive Bay of 
Pigs invasion of' Cuba; (b) that 
one 


the Re-election or the President, 
who resigned July 14 after refus- 
ing to answer questions from the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation; 
(e) that another $89,000 went into 
Barker’s . account via a Mexican 
bank, a method that arouses suspi- 
cions that someone was trying to 
hide the source of these funds; (f) 
that Barker had made several 
telephone calls to G. Gordon 
Liddy, an attorney for the Com- 
mittee for the Re-election of the 
President who was fired June 28 
after he spurned an FBI interroga- 
tion; (g) that John Mitchell, for- 


fiJVll, UlcU JUHIl ivmuiltlil, 1UI- 

of them. John W. McCord, Jr.,yjmer Attorney General, resigned as 


the President’s campaign manager 
three days later, ostensibly be- 
cause his wife Martha had insisted 
he resume private life or she 


was the former security coordina- 
tor for the Committee for the 
Re-election of the President; (c) 
tiiat two intruders had notebooks 
bearing the name of E. Howard would leave him. 

Hunt, a White House part-time j . * . 

consultant and former CIA agent)/ No doubt more clues will come 
who has been unavailable for to the surface, despite (he best 
grand jury testimony; (d) that coverup efforts of the Republicans; 
$25,000 deposited and later with- The Genera] Accounting Office, a 
drawn from the Miami bank ac- watchdog agency of the Congress, 
count of the alleged leader of the is asking whether the GOP cam- 
intruders, one Bernard Barker, had paign funds were diverted for the 
been raised by the Republican financing of the Watergate Caper 
finance chairman for the Midwest and if the Republicans have vio- 
who, in turn, had given-this money laled a strict new law requiring 


public disclosure of all contribu- 
tors after April 7, 1972. Tile FBI 
and a Federal grand jury are 
investigating the break-in attempt 
at the Watergate lo determine if 
there are grounds for criminal 
indictments. Senator William 
Proximire is demanding that a 
special prosecutor without political 
connections be named lo the case ' 
because the Justice Department 
cannot be expected to pursue the 
case and defend government fig- 
ures at the same time. Finally, 
the Democrats are pushing' a $1 
million civil damage suit despite ■ 
GOP attempts to postpone litiga- 
tion until after election day on the 
ground that this could cause “in- 
calculable” harm ' to the Nixon 
campaign. 

» • • 

It is reasonable (o assume that 
the President’s, well-financed, 
smoothly running campaign for a 
second term may indeed os 
harmed by the Watergate Caper. 
The case, despite its entertaining 
qualities, raises serious questions 
about the methods used by some 
of the President’s associates and 
the commitment of the administra- 
tion itself to the spirit as well as 
the letter of the new campaign-fi- 
nancing Jaw that bears Mr.' Nix- 
on’s signature. Although the shoe 
may bounce on a few skulls, it 
would be belter for the country 
and perhaps less painful to the 
GOP lo let it drop than to keep it 
dangling until election day. 
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HAVANA — Socialist 
Cuba appears to be in for a 
period of ideological consoli- 
dation ■ while remaining as 
far ' as ever from any rap- 
prochement with the United 
States. 

Thirteen years after Fidel 
Castro's revolution, there 
are no signs of a weakening 
of the power structure or of 
a drift back to the free-en- 
terprise system. 

Some observers see the 
Castro regime's present in- 
sistence on ideological pu- 
rity as reflecting a fear of 
‘‘deviationism” or '‘reform- 
ism” which might under- 
mine a socialist regime from 
within, as events in Cze- 
choslovakia in 1968 are held 
to have done. 

Certainly if there are 
fears, they are not of mili- 
tary aggression from the 
United States— still less 
from Cuban exile groups in 
Florida. That threat was dis- 
posed of in the unsuccessful 
Bay of Pigs invasion staged 
by the exiles with CIA back- 
ing in April 1961. 

Firm Ideology 

Now the emphasis has 
shifted from military readi- 
ness — Cuba has one of the 
strongest armies in Latin 
America — to the need for a 
firmer national ideology 


This is one of the main 
conclusions that Castro 
seems to have brought back 
from his two-month (our of 
several African and East Eu- 
ropean countries, which 
ended on July C. His find- 
ings were endorsed in a dec- 
laration by the Cuban Com- 
munist Party’s Central Com- 
mittee, meeting for the first 
lime since 1968. 

The declaration supported 
Castro’s view that a success- 
ful struggle against imperi- 
alism must be linked with 
"a sustained ideological bat- 
tle against chauvinistic, re- 
formist, revisonist. oppor- 
tunist and neutralist posi- 
tions as well as against 
bourgeois liberalism.” 

Cuban Demands 

As regards the United 
Stales, the Central Commit- 
tee’s ' declaration said: “An 
improvement of relations is 
not possible as long as U.S. 
policy remains dominated 
by ideas of supremacy and 
of an international reaction-' 
ary police force directed 
against Cuba and other 
Latin American countries.” 

Castro went even further 
in a nationwide address on 
July 26, Cuba’s national day. 
He said Cuba was ready to 
remain 5, 10, 20 or 80 years 
without relations with the 
United States. 



Cuba limited itself to un- 
conditionally demanding 
U.S. withdrawal from the 
Guantanamo naval base in 
eastern Cuba, the end of the 
U.S. economic embargo, and 
the end of support for exile 
activity against Cuba. 

Mutual relations could not 
improve while the United 
States assumed Ihe right to 
interfere in any Latin Amer- 
ican country, because Cuba 
represented a standpoint of 
principle in the continent, 
Castro said. 

He added that no eco- 
nomic advantage could 
tempt Cuba since in any 
case the island no longer de- 
pended on U.S. trade. 

“Our future is assured 
without United States help,” 
he declared. 

Castro described Presi- 
dent Nixon ns a worse crimi- 
nal than Adolf Hitler, and 
warned Washington not to 
underestimate the Soviet 
Union's support for Viet- 
nam. 

Mrs. Dinh 

Present with him on the 
platform in Havana’s Revo- 
lution Square was Mrs. Ngu- 
yen Thi Binh, chief Vietcong 
negotiator at the Paris 
peace talks. 

A large section of Castro's 
address was devoted to 
praising the Soviet Union, 
with whom Cuba's relations 
had long been cool after 
Moscow backed down in the 
1962 missile crisis. Castro 
said he looked forward to 
strong bonds between the 
Soviet Union and a united 
Latin America. 

“Our future fatherland is 
Latin America,” he went on, 
but he pointed out that 
Latin America would first 
have to make a social and 
anti-imperialist revolution, 
which could take many 
years. 


i 

j In the meantime, Cuba 
i would link up economically 
with the socialist camp he 
said, referring to Cuba’s ad- 
mission this month into Co- 
meeon, the East European 
trading organization. 

His speech named five 
Latin American countries as 
friendly or progressive — 
Peru, . Chile, Panama. Mex- 
ico and neighboring Ja- 
maica. Peru lias just re- 
sumed diplomatic relations 
j' with Havana, and Mexico 
l never broke off relations 
j when other Latin countries 
! did. 


j Jamaica, which maintains 
consular relations with 
Cuba, has been considering 
full diplomatic relations. 
Chile's leftist government 
has recognized Cuba, and 
Ihe nationalist Panamanian 
! regime has recently been 
warming up to the Castro 
government. 


Economic Front j 

Domestically, austerity j 
continues for the 8.600,000- j 
Cubans, hut most industries j 
have reported increased pro- ! 
duetion. 

However, the key sugar 
harvest was disappointingly 
small this year. No produc- 
tion figure was published, 
hut informed diplomatic 
sources said it amounted to 
4.5 million tons of sugar 
compared with 8.5 million in 
1970 and just under 6 mil- 
lion in 1971. In 1970 almost 
all the nation's resources 
were put into the effort to 
achieve a 10 million-ton liar- 
vest- In 1971 and 1972 sugar 
was de-emphasized. 
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dunit, new evidence kept popping up 
as days passed. And )nost of it led to. 
the Republicans, whose discomfort has 
been increasing steadily and notice- 
ably the last two weeks. The bits of 
information being pieced together last 
week included the following: 




. WASHINGTON— Only a day after 
five men were caught breaking into 
Democratic headquarters in the Water- 
gate apartments here last June, one of 
them was identified as a security 
agent for both the Republican National 
Committee and the Committee for the 
Re-election of the President. 

A day or so after that, it was found 
that two other men in the raiding party 
had in their possession address books 
and other papers bearing the name of a 
man who has served, at least until re- 
cently, as a part-time consultant to 
the White House. 

John N. Mitchell, the former Attor- 
ney General then serving as President 
Nixon's campaign manager, dismissed 
these developments as coincidental. 
Neither the White House nor the G.O.r. 
political apparatus bore any responsi- 
bility for the June 17 incident, he an- 
nounced. 

The security agent, James W. Mc- 
Cord Jr., appeared merely to boss uni- 
formed guards. The consultant, E, 
Howard Hunt Jr., was said to have 
worked on slopping the drug traffic 
and on declassifying the Pentagon pa- 

■ pers. Routine stuff, it was said. 

More titillating, it seemed, was the 
fact that all six had past connections 
with the Central Intelligence Agency. 
l/ They also had been involved in the 
Bay of Pigs invasion, and all but Mr. 
McCord and Mr. Hunt iive in Miami, a 
city rife with fanciful but mosMy im- 
practical anti-Castro schemes. 

The five men were carrying bugging 
equipment, copying cameras and large 
■ sums of money. When arrested, they 

■ gave' the police fictitious names. And 
there were reports that the raid on 
the Democrats was only one in a se- 
ries of policially inspired enterprises. 

It was all quite mysterious — and 
highly diffuse. But, as in a typical who- 


The telephone records of the alleged 
leader of t-he break-in, Bernard h: 
Barker, showed repealed calls to the 
office and home numbers in Washing-’ 
ton of G. Gordon Liddy, 42-year-old 
lawyer for Mr. Nixon’s re-election 
committee. 

It turned out that Mr. Liddy, who 
worked on fund-raising matters, had 
been dismissed on June 28 for refusing 
to answer questions concerning the 
raid put to him in the presence of his 
counsel by agents of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation. 

The Democrats immediately noted 
that Mr. Mitchell, who -had dismissed 
Mr. Liddy, resigned on July 1. This, 
they suggested, was prompted not by 
bis wife's well-known demand that he . 
drop out of politics but because his 
men had been caught red-handed. 

A S25.000 cashier's check, payable, 
to the Midwest finance chairman for 
the Republicans, passed in and out of . 
a Miami bank account controlled by ' 
Mr. Barker in April. The chairman, . 
Kenneth If. Dahlbcrg, explained last’ 
week that the check represented 
money collected in Boca .Raton from 
campaign contributors. 

Mr. Dahlberg also said be person- - 
ally banded the check to Maurice H. 
Stans, the former Secretary of Com- 
merce now serving as Mr. Nixon's 
chief money raiser. He said he had no 
idea how the check wound up in Mr. 
Barker's bank. Mr. Stans has refused 
any comment. 

Four other checks, totaling SS9.000, 
passed through Mr. Barker’s account 
at about the same time. They were 
drawn on the Banco Intcrnacional of 
Mexico City, but the ultimate source 
of these funds remained obscure. Bank- 
ing authorities regarded the handling 
of all five checks as irregular. 

Despite these ’.inks to the Nixon 
campaign, the essential mystery re- 
mains. Those who planned the raid 
(it seemed likely that persons other 
than those arrested had been involved) 
were unidentified. And, above all, the 
purpose of the break-in , seemed ob- i 
scure. i 

But these details arc never explained 
until the last chapter. ( 

—WALTER RUGABER 
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T HE AVERAGE newspaper reader 
in the 1950s must have asked: 
Why don’t we lake some of our troops 
«ut of Europe? Ike himself said we didn’t 
need them ail there. Later, in 19G1, 
after the tragicomic Bay of Pigs inva- 
sion, the reader asked: How did Presi- 
dent Kennedy ever decide to do such 
a. damn fool thing? Or Jater, about 
Vietnam: Why does President John- 
son keep on bombing North Vietnam 
when the bombing prevents negotia- 
tions and cloe.sn’t get Hanoi to stop 
. the fighting? 

Sometimes -Die answer to these ques- 
tions is simple. It can be attributed 
squarely to the President. He thinks 
* it’s right. Or he believes he has no 
choice. As often, as not, though, the an- 
swer lies elsewhere — in the special in- 
terests and procedures of the bureau- 
cracy and the convictions of the 
bureaucrats. 

If. you look at foreign policy as a 
largely rational process of gathering in- 
formation, setting the alternatives, de- 
fining the national interest and mak- 
ing decisions, then much of what the 
. President c]ocs will not make sense. 
But if you look at foreign policy as bu- 
reaucrats pursuing organizational, 
personal and domestic political inter- 
ests, as well as their own beliefs about 
what is right, you can explain much of 
the inexplicable. 

In pursuing these interests and be- 
liefs, bureaucrats (and that means ev- 
eryone from Cabinet officials to politi- 
cal appointees to career civil serv- 
ants) usually follow their own version 
of the Ten Commandments: « 


~| DON'T DISCUSS domestic politics 
■*-* on issues involving war and peace. 

On May 11, 1948, President Truman 
held a meeting in the White House to 
discuss recognition of the new state of 
Israel. Secretary of State George Mar- 
shall and Under Secretary Robert 
Lovett spoke first. They were against 
it.. It would unnecessarily alienate 
40. million Arabs. Truman next 
asked Clark Clifford then special coun- 
sel, to the President, to speak. Arguing 
for the moral element of U.S. policy 
aijd.the need to contain communism in 
the Middle East, Clifford favored rec- 
ognition. As rel; 
in “Genesis 1948, ” rsha iT ” x’p ] od cd :' 

“Mr. President, this is not a' matter to 
be determined on the basis of politics. 


Leslie II. Gelb <W Morton M. Halperin 

Unless politics were invoiced, Mr. Clif- 
ford would not even be at this confer- 
ence. This is a serious matter of for- 
eign policy determination . . .” Clif- 
ford remained at the meeting and, 
after some hesitation; the United States 
recognized Israel. 

The moral merits of U.S. support of 
Israel notwithstanding, ho one doubts. 
Jewish influence on Washington’s pol- 
icy toward the Middle East. And yet, 
years later, in their memoirs, bolh Tru- 
man and Dean Acheson denied at 
great length that the decision to recog- 
nize Israel was in any way affected by 
U.S. domestic politics. 

A powerful myth is at work here. It 
holds that national security is too im- 
portant, too sacred, to he tainted by 
crass domestic political considerations. 

It is a matter of lives and the safety of 
the nation. Votes and influence at 
home should count for nothing. Right? 
Wrong. National security and domestic 
reactions are inseparable. What could 
be clearer than the fact that President 
Nixon’s Vietnam troop reductions are 
geared more to American public opin- 
ion than to the readiness of the Saigon 
forces to defend themselves? Yet the 
myth makes it bad form for govern- 
ment officials to talk about domestic 
polities (except to friends and to re- 
porters off the record) or even to write 
about politics later in their memoirs. 

And what is bad form on the inside 
would be politically disastrous if it 
were leaked to the outside. Imagine 
the press getting hold of a secret gov- 
ernment document that said: “Presi- 
dent Nixon has decided to visit China 
to capture the peace issue for the ’72 
elections. He does not intend or expect 
anything of substance to- be achieved 
by his trip — except to scare the Rus- 
sians a little.’’ Few things are more se- 
rious that the charge of playing poli- 
tics with security. 

Nevertheless, the President pays a 
price for the silence imposed by the 
myth. One cost is that the President’s 
assumption about what public opin- 
ion will and will not support .are never 
questioned. No official, for example, 
ever dared to write a scenario for 
President Jdhnson showing him how to 
forestall the right-wing McCarthyite 



tions of domestic politics to screen in- 
formation from the President or to 
eliminate options from his considera- 
tion. 

SAY ichat vnll convince, not uTiat 
you believe. 

In the early months of the Kennedy 
administration, CIA officials responsi- 
ble' for covert operations faced a diffi- 
cult challenge. President Eisenhower 
had permitted them to begin training a 
group. of Cuban refugees for an Ameri- 
can-supported invasion of Castro's 
Cuba, in order to carry out the plan, 
they then hacl to win approval from a 
skeptical new President whose entou- 
rage included some “liberals” likely to 
oppose it.' 

. The CIA director, Allen Dulles, and 
his assistant, Richard Bisscll, both vet- 
eran bureaucrats, moved effectively to 
isolate the opposition. By highlighting 
the extreme sensitivity of the opera- 
tion, they persuaded Kennedy to ex- 
clude from deliberations most of the 
experts in State and the CIA itself, 
and many’ of the Kennedy- men in the ■ 
White House. They reduced the effec- 
tiveness of others by refusing to leave 
any papers behind lo be analyzed; they 
swept in, presented their ease and 
swept oui, taking everything with 
them. 

But there remained the problem of 
the skeptical President. Kennedy 


feared that if the operation was a com- 
plete failure iie would look very bad. 
Dulles and Bissell assured him that 
complete failure was impossible. If the 
invasion force could not establish a 
beachhead, the refugees, well-trained 
in guerrilla warfare, would head for 
the nearby mountains. The assurances 
were persuasive, the only difficulty 
being that they were false. Less than a 
third of the force had had any guer- 
rilla training; the nearby mountains 
were separated from the landing beach 
by an almost impenetrable swamp; and 
none of the invasion leaders was in- 
structed to head for the hills if the in- 
vasion failed (the CIA had promised 
them American intervention). 
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bureaucrats, in their ignorance of pres- 
views will use their own no- 
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By ROGER JELLINEK 

New York Times Hews Sendee 

In 1941 a British naval intelligence 
J officer named Ian Fleming recommend- 
ed to Gen. William (Wild Bill) Donovan 
that he recruit as American intelligence 
officers men of “absolute discretion, 
sobriety, devotion to duty, languages, 
and wide experience.” Donovan, a 
World War I hero and successful Wall 
Street lawyer, understood the fantasies 
of writers and presidents, and in a memo 
to President Roosevelt promised an in- 
‘ ternational secret service staffed by 
young officers who were “calculating!) - 
reckless,” with “disciplined daring’’ and 
trained for “aggressive action.” 

The Office of Strategic Services 
came to include such James Bonds as 
John Birch, Norman 0. Brown, David K. 
E. Bruce, Dr. Ralph J. Bunche, William 
Bundy, Michael Burke, Julia Child, 
Clark Clifford, John Kenneth Galbraith, 
John W. Gardner and Arthur J. Gold- 
berg. There were others — Sterling 
Hayden, August Heckscher, Roger 0. 
•Hilsman, Philip Horton, H. Stuart 
Hughes, Clark M. MacGregor, Herbert 
Marcuse, Henry Ringling North. And 
still others: John Oakes, Walt W. Ros- 
tow, Elmo Roper, Arthur M. Sclilesigner 
Jr., Ralph de Tolcdano — to name just a 
few of the hundreds in this book by R. 
Harris Smith. 

SMITH, WHO WAS in the trade him- 
self, resigning in 1968 after a “very 
brief, uneventful, and undistinguished 
association with the most misunderstood 
bureaucracy of the American govern- 
ment,” the Central Intelligence Agency, 
. now lectures in political science at the 
University of California’s Extension 
Division. “This history of America's 
first central intelligence agency” is 
“secret” because Smith was denied ac- 
cess to OSS archives, and so had to rely 
on the existing literature supplemented 
, by some 200 written and verbal recollec- 
tions of OSS alumni. 

The book is densely packed with the 
bewildering variety of OSS exploits in 
World War II: Spying, sabotage, propa- 
ganda, military training missions, poli- 
ticking and coordinating resistance 
groups against the Germans. 

OSS agents had to compete as much 
with' their allies as with their enemies. 


OSS: The Secret History of America’s 
First Central Intelligence Agency. By 
R. Harris Smith. Univ. of California 
Press. 458 pages. Illustrated. §10.95. 


In France and Switzerland, where Allem / 
Dulles operated, the British SOE 
(Special Operations Executive) was 
especially grudging. In Germany itself, 
the OSS lost out to more orthodox Ameri- 
can military intelligence, though para- 
doxically they were strongly represent- 
ed at Nuremberg, where Gen. Donovan 
was himself a deputy prosecutor — at 
the same time that the head of the Nazi 
secret service, Gen. Reinhard Gehlen, 
was under OSS protection in .exchange 
for his intelligence network in Eastern 
Europe and the Soviet Union. 

From present perspective the most 
(literally) intriguing story is that of the 
OSS in China and Indochina. There were 





both pro-Communists and anti-Commu- 
nists in the OSS, and most agents sympa- 
thized with Asian .nationalists, so that 
the OSS aided Thai partisans against the 
British and, of course, more famously, 
the Vietminh against the French in Lao; 
and Vietnam (an OSS. medic saved Ho 
Chi Minh’s iife). Smith's retelling of the 
tragicomedy of Indochina after the Jap- 
anese surrender in 1945, with Vichy and 
Gaullist French, British, Chinese and 
the Vietminh jockeying for control, 
makes a fascinating sctpicce. 

The book ends with an account of the 
transformation of the OSS into its 
“mirror image,” the CIA Smith’s, admi- 
ration for tlie OSS’s wartime pragma- 
tism, its “tradition of dissent” and its 
anticolonialism suggests his thesis: That 
the OSS/CIA has been made the straw 
man of the radical and liberal left. In 
fact, he asserts, the CIA has been the 
principal guardian of liberal values in 
the “intelligence community.” 

HE REMINDS US that the CIA 
fpught Sen. Joseph R. McCarthy, and he 
argues that the CIA’s campaign to fund 
anti-Communist liberals successfully 
undermined international Communist 
organizations and disarmed the para- 
noid anti-Communism of the FBI and 
others at borne. He notes that CIA liber- 
als worked against Batista for Castro, x 
who betrayed them, allowing the CIA ^ 
conservatives to plan the Bay of Pigs 
action. Finally, he points to the evidence 
in the Pentagon Papers that the CIA has 
been a critic of the Vietnam War from 
the beginning. . . 

But the question remains whether 
the OSS “tradtion of dissent” is mean- 
ingful, whether it doesn’t compromise . 
liberals as much as aid them. Smith’s 
book is full of cryptic references to for- 
mer OSS agents now prominent in inter- 
national business and finance. CIA liber- 
alism has not prevented a number of 
CIA-fomented coups d’etat in favor of 
military regimes. Even CIA liberal criti- 
cism of the war in Vietnam seems to 
have had little effect on policy. All might 
be fair in time of war, but Smith ought to 
have scouted the need for a permanent 
bureaucracy part of whose function is 
officially devoted to clandestine political 
manipulations abroad in time of 
“peace.” : - 
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STATINTL 


By Charles Hone 


. The American intelii- 
'senco effort during World 
War II, as described here 
yesterday, was composed 
of a- weird mixture of nigh 
s 0 c i e t y. assassination 
teams — and e\ en pornog- 
. ranhy. 

The efforts oi tne Oificeoi 
■ Strategic Services, the tore- 
,. r miner of the Central Imeili- 

• eence Agency / t\ ere chrom- 
C)cJ by R. Horns Smith. a 
former CIA intelligence, nna- 
lvst. 

' . * Smith spoke at a pess 
■ conference to announce t ie 

• publication of his beck: 
”;“OSS •— Tito Secret HR wy 
' •of America's First 'Central 

• Intelligence Agency.” 

MIXTURE 

Smith said the OSS, h m;i- 
cd slirjdh before Pear 1 H.r 
bor was bur. bed on Don 
-UW. wobably harbored 
damndest combination 0 t 
liberals and left and 1 : 

• wing radicals the world ror 
ever seen. 

The mission of the OSb. 
/commanded by General V, a 
iam Joseph Donovan, -.’.m 
espionage, sabotage, s 11 d 
subversion of hostile govern- 
ments. 

At one time, Smith sold, 
'Donovan had on his pay-roll 
/such luminaries as William 
A , Bundy. Henry R i n g 1 i 11 % 
■“ North of circus fame. Arthur 
'1 Goldberg — later U.S. an,- 
J bassador to the United Na- 
\ lions — and Dr. Ralph J. 

1 Bunche. 

• None of the showy Smith 

- hastened to add, ever actn- 
■'1 ally assassinated anyone, 
v Smith said he interviewed 
~ more than 200 former OSS 
J operatives in researching 
'•the book and was given ac- 
v cess to secret papers at the 

■y 


Hoover Institution ,1 Elen- if M* WO*,**™** 
fnvr! UtiivcrOiv. his bizarre mental 

' ‘ ' l-pif i -ri c audit sight of a single 

By no means niece of pornography, the eh 

suppoi tcr of the v IA, Si.uUy )uidit veil drive him 

said that the seeds lor nos ‘ ; ' 

lh3t ' Armed 


jjU cliigence apparatus 
tumbled the Bay of Pigs op- 
eration in Cuba we 1 v. sown 
by the old OSS years ago. 

During World War 11, 

Smith said, .members oi the 
liberal intellectual commu- 
nity gladly signed on with 
the OSS. 

Former operatives. Smith 
said, included Herbert Mar- 
cus. political mentor of An- - • . 

gel a Davis, and Ralph dc^/uito psycnoas. 

■■Tolechuio, far-right column- The plan was aborted, 

however, when the Army 
Air Forces colonel who was 


with tiiis intelli- 
gence. other agents spent 
thousands of dollars to cor- 
ner the market on German 
pornography — literally tons 
of it. 

The phr-t. R s Smith re- 
counts it, was to drop the 
dirty stuff on Hiller’s head- 
quarters and then, presuma- 
bly, to wait jor the war to 
end as soon as Hitler went 


ist. 

Even the gentle Julia 
Childs, who now has a cook- 
ing program on television, 
was enlisted as an intelli- 
gence records keeper i n 
wartime . Chunking. Smith 
said. , 

Following World War If — 
after the OSS had engaged 
in everything from gun- 
running to demolitions work 
— the CIA simply began to- 
do the same- thing. Smith 
said. 

VICTIMS 

The problem, lie said, was 
that some of the CIA’s Vic- 
tims were yesterday’s allies. 

The remnants of the OSS 
were absorbed into the new- 
ly formed CIA in 1947 and 
not many liberals survived 
the* political purges of the 
late* Senator Joseph McCar- 
thy in the years that fol- 
lowed, Smith said. 

Indeed, it seems certain 
that the person. who hatched 
a plot to drive Hitler mad 
during World War II could 
be found in the silent and 
maligned ranks of today’s 
CIA. 

As Smith told it, OSS psy- 
chiatrists had a scheme that 


R... HARRIS SMITH 
The author 


to have dropped the smutty 
‘stmT heard about it. 

-He cursed the OSS man- 
iacs and swore he would not 
risk the life of a single air- 
mail for such a crazy opera 
tion,” Smith said. 
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From building eyes 
’ in the sky to advising 
Presidents, businessmen 
; are deeply involved in an 
: essential but hush-hush 
national activity 

* * t 

• High over the Eurasian land mass, 
two Project 647 ‘satellites ("Made in 
U.S. A.) patrol unusual “dwelling” 
orbits, their delicate sensors watching 
for a missile launching in the Soviet 
Union or a nuclear explosion in Chi- 
na. 

A propulsion engineer in a secure, 
windowless California office calcu- 
lates the range of an Egyptian anti- 
j shipping missile from data gathered 
by the Central Intelligence Agency. 

A. computer analyst in Boston, his 
advice needed by the code-breaking 
. National Security Agency, hops a 
plane to Washington. And a corpo- 
rate executive answers the Presi- 
dent’s personal plea for some iinpub- 
licized counsel on how to reorganize, 
the Defense Intelligence Agency. 

American industry, a world leader 
in advanced technology, is deep into 
the complexities of modern intelli- 
gence work — and much quieter about 
it than a swinging James Bond. 

. The U.S. intelligence establish- 
ment, once comparatively simple, is 
now huge as well as highly sophisti- 
cated, costing the government some 
$6 billion a year and directly employ-’ 
ing 200,000 men and women. 

One expert has estimated that 70 
per cent of this money and manpow- 
er is inextricably involved with the 
science- and technology that, in less 
than two decades, have revolution- 
ized an essential national activity — . 
essential despite the thaw in the Cold 
War. • 


The revolution began one Decern- Laboratories,' Bell Telephone LaPora- 
: ber afternoon in 1954 when Trevor/tor.ics, RCA and Philco-Ford, Itek 
Gardner, a former California busi- Corp., Eastman Kodak Co., Perkin- 
nessman who was the Air Force’s re- Elmer Co., Aerojet-General Corp., 
search and development chief, picked TRW Inc. — as well as thousands of 
up his Pentagon telephone to make a /smaller suppliers, 
call at the CIAVrequest. The man he / Only when first cousins of clandes- 
called was Clarence (Kelly) John- tine devices developed for intclli- 
1 son, Lockheed Aircraft Corp.’s chief gence work show up in civilian life — 
designer, in Burbank, Calif. Nineteen' in the camera system of the Lunar 
months later, Mr. Johnson’s ubiqui- Orbiter, for example — can companies 
tous U-2 — designed, built and’ tested take oblique credit for remarkable 
in an atmosphere of extreme secrecy technical achievements. 

-—made its first spy flight for the CIA Industrialist John A. McCone, who 
over the Soviet Union. succeeded aging spymaster Allen W. 

Today, the U-2 still flies recon- ^/Dulles as Central Intelligence Agcn- 
naissance missions over Cuba, poten- cy director in 1961, and is now back 
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tial Katin American trouble spots and 
the troubled deserts of the. Middle 
East. Its intelligence "covfer” was 
blown in 1960 when a Soviet missile 
knocked Francis Gary Powers from 
the sky over Sverdlovsk. But its cam- 
eras still rank among the world’s best, 
it can slip over a target ’more easily 
than a satellite — and it remains an 
undisputed symbol of modern, tech- 
nological espionage. 

Ironically, Lockheed did almost as 
much to push the U-2 into the open — 
by creating superior spycraft, and 
therefore reducing the need for secre- 
cy about it — as the Sverdlovsk marks- 
men did. By I960,, work was well 
along on a supersonic successor air- 
craft, the Lockheed SR-71, and on in- 
creasingly sophisticated spacecraft 
that keep an entire planet under ob- 
servation. 

Under the peculiar rules of the in- 
telligence game, Lockheed can admit 
what everyone already knows — that 
the U-2 was and is a spy plane. How- 
ever, it can only concede that the Air 
Force SR-71 has “strategic reconnais- 
sance” as its mission. And the com- 
pany cannot even discuss the fact 
that its Agena rockets have carried 
almost every American spy satellite 
launched in the past dozen years. 

The rocket’s role 

While the U-2 clearly marked the 
beginning of the new espionage, the 
rocket quickly proved a far more dra- 
matic instrument of change. 

Sputnik I, launched on Oct. 4. 
1957, left no doubt that rocketry had 
altered man’s destiny. 

And the prying eye of the intel- 
ligence camera soon peered down 
from 100 miles in space, rather than 
100,000 feet. Big names in the high- 

• crui-terl— 1 (jeneraP^lectnc Co., 


in industry, is given much of - the 
credit for harnessing industry and 
I technology to the intelligence com- 
munity’s needs. 

“Dulles had no background for this 
kind of thing,” a top intelligence ex- j 
ecutive recalls. “McCone had headedv 
the Atomic Energy Commission and 
been Under Secretary of the Air 
Force, and he fancied himself soine- 
. thing of an engineer. 

“He wasn’t afraid of the tech- 
nological game.” 

The simple communication link 
that Mr. Gardner used to order the 
U-2 from Mr. Johnson still operates. 

“We can pick up the phone to a 
West Coast- contractor and say, ‘Go 
ahead,’ ” an intelligence official, re- 
ports. “Research and development is 
different in this field than in the mili- 
tary services. We are just plain less 
bureaucratic. 

“Contractors say it is a pleasure to 
deal with us because they can get de- 
'cisions quickly. The security rules 
are hard to live with, but they are 
more than counterbalanced by the 
lack of complications.” . 

The leading consumer of new in- 
telligence technology, the CIA, ini- 
tiates more than 50 per cent of the. 

R&D projects it sponsors but de- 
pends on industry for many new 
ideas. Surprisingly, it and the other 
intelligence agencies also depend 
heavily on. companies for analytical 
help. “We don’t contract out ‘current 
business’ [the hottest now intelli- 
gence data] but we might ask some- 
one to do a six-month exhaustive 
study, say, on the accuracy of an 
ICBM,” one government intelligence 
official explains. 
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Wonderful Wizards of O.S.S. 


By ROGER JELLINEK 


OSS The Secret History of America s •First 
Central Intelligence Agency. By R- Harris 
Smith. Illustrated. 458 Pages. University 
of California Press. $ 10.95. 


In 1941 a British Naval Intelligence offi- 
cer named Ian Fleming recommended to 
Gen. William (Wild Bill) Donovan that he 
recruit as American intelligence officers 
men of “absolute discretion, sobriety, de- 
votion to duty, languages, and wide expe- 
rience.” Donovan, a World War I hero and 
successful Wall Street lawyer, understood 
the fantasies of writers and Presidents, and 
in a memo to President Roosevelt promised 
an international secret sendee staffed by 
young officers who were “calculatmgly 
reckless,” with "disciplined daring” and 
trained for “aggressive action.” 

The Office of.Strategic Services came to 
include such James Bonds as John Birch, 
Norman O. Brown, David K. E. Bruce, Dr. 
Ralph J. Bunche, William Bundy, Michael 
Burke, Julia Child, Clark Clifford, John 
Kenneth Galbraith, John W. Gardner, 
Arthur J. Goldberg and Murray Gurfein. 
There were others — Sterling Hayden, Au- 
gust Heckscher, Roger O. Hilsman, Philip 
Horton, H. Stuart Hughes, Carl Kaysen, 
Clark M. MacGregor, Herbert Marcuse, 
Henry Ringling North, Serge Obolensky. 
And still others: John Oakes, Walt W. 
Rostow, Elmo Roper. Arthur M. Schlesinger 
Jr, Paul Sweczy, Ralph de Toledano^-to 
name just a few of the hundreds in this 
book by R. Harris Smith. 

Mr. Smith, who was in the trade him- 
self, resigning in 1968 after a “very brief, 
uneventful, and undistinguished associa- 
tion with the most misunderstood bureauc- 
racy of the American Government,” the 
Central Intelligence Agency, now lectures 
in political science at the University of 
California’s Extension Division.. “This his- 
tory of America’s first central intelligence 
agency” is “secret” because Mr. Smith was 
denied access to O.S.S. archives, and so 
had to rely on the existing literature sup- 
plemented by some 200 written and verbal 
recollections of O.S.S. alumni. 


later registered agent for the Haitian e: 
lobby in Washington). They had vol. 
teered to collect and pass on firsthand in- 
telligence on strategic bombing targets in 



Japan. Cardinal Montini is now Pope Paul 
VI - 

O.S.S. agents had to compete as much 
with their allies as with their enemies. In 
France and Switzerland, where Allen 
Dulles operated, the British S.O.E. (Special 
Operations Executive) was especially 
grudging. In Germany itself, the O.S.S. 
lost out to more orthodox American mili- 
tary intelligence, though paradoxically 
they were strongly represented at Nurem- 
berg, where General Donovan was himself 
a deputy prosecutor — at the same time 
that the head of the Nazi Secret Service, 
Gen. Reinhard Gehlen, was under O.S.S. 
protection in exchange for his intelligence 
network in Eastern Europe and Rusia. 


Even C.I.A. liberal criticism of the war 
in Vietnam seems to have had little ef- 
fect on policy. All might be fair in time 
of war, but Mr. Smith ought to have 
scouted the need for a permanent bureauc- 
racy part of whose function is officially 
devoted to clandestine political manipula- 
tions abroad in time of “peace.” 


Role iti the Far East 


Both Ends Against the Middle 

The book is densely packed with the be- 
wildering variety of O.S.S. exploits in 
World War II: spying, sabotage, prop- 
aganda, military training missions, poli- 
ticking and coordinating resistance groups 
against the Germans. “Casablanca" caught 
the' spirit of the Byzantine plotting m 
French North Africa, with the O.S.S. 
trying to undermine the Vichy and German 
authorities, while various resistance groups 
in Italy, Yugoslavia, China and Greece, 
tried to use the O.S.S. for their own ends. 
O.S.S. agents played both ends against die 
middle in the virtual civil wars between 
conservatives and left-wing partisans. In 
' one holy alliance worthy of Graham 

co r ntriburi^|apMW©d f feoFnR^gfge 

Montini, teamed with Earl Brennan, Amer- 
ican politician and diplomat (also friend of 


From present perspective the most 
(literally) intriguing story is that of the 
O.S.S. in China and Indochina. There were 
both pro-Gommunists and anti-Commu- 
nists In the O.S.S., and most agents sym- 
pathized with Asian nationalists, so that 
the O.S.S. aided Thai partisans against the 
British and of course more famously, the 
Vietminh against the French in Laos and 
Vietnam (an O.S.S. medic saved Ho Chi / 
Minh’s life). Mr. Smith’s retelling of the 
tragicomedy .of Indochina after the Japa- 
nese surrender in 1945, with Vichy and 
Gaullist French, British, Chinese and the 
Vietminh jockeying for control, makes a 
fascinating setpiece. 

The book ends with an account of the 
transformation of the O.S.S. into its "mirror 
image,” the C.I.A. Mr. Smith’s admiration 
for the O.S.S.’s wartime pragmatism, its 
“tradition of dissent” and its anticolonial- 
ism suggests his thesis: that the O.S.S./ 
C.I.A. has been made the straw man of 
the radical and liberal left. In fact, he 
asserts, the C.I.A. has heen the principal 
guardian of liberal values in the “intel- 
ligence community.” He reminds us that 
the C.I.A. fought Senator Joseph R. Mc- 
Carthy, and he argues that the C.I.A.’s 
campaign to fund anti-Communist liberals 
successfully undermined international 
Communist organizations and disarmed the 
paranoid anti-Communism of the F.B.I. 
and others at home. He notes that C.I.A. 
liberals worked against Batista for Castro, 
who betrayed them, allowing the C.I.A. 
conservatives to plan the Bay of Pigs. 
Finally,- he points to the evidence in the 
Pentagon Papers that the C.I.A. has been a 
critic of the Vietnam war from the begin- 
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rAnccniini and the Canadian Mafia, and 


But the question remains whether the 
O.S.S. “tradition of dissent” is meaningful, 
whether it doesn’t compromise liberals as 
much as aid them. Mr. Smith’s book is full 
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business and finance. C.L/\. liucralisui bss 
not prevented a number of C J.A.-fomented 
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Those who remember how Castro forced 
the United States to pay millions in ransom 
for the release of the Bay of Pigs prisoners 
might see some flaw in Sen. George McGov- 
ern's plan for gaining the freedom of Ameri- 
can servicemen now held by North Vietnam. 

, . While it is true that if we pull out of 
Southeast Asia North Vietnam should have 
no good reason to hold the prisoners, and, 
under normal conditions, one would expect 
to see them sent home. 

But what if North Vietnam decides to 
■hold the prisoners for ransom, demanding 
that the United States pay several billion 
dollars in indemnity for the extensive dam- 
age done by the wholesale bombing of that 
country? 

What would be McGovern’s answer .to 
such a demand? 

■ WE HAVE HEARD the suggestion that if 
the United States should pull out, then 
North Vietnam would be compelled by the 
force of world opinion to release the prison- 
ers. But our actions in Southeast Asia have 
made us so unpopular in .the rest of the 
world that it’s doubtful whether we could 
' warm up enough world opinion to unchill 
the hearts of Hanoi's tough leaders. 

By a misguided notion that we could 
Stop the spread of communism in every part 
of the world, we have got ourselves in a 


mess that is going to he difficult to get out 
of. Every move Kennedy, Johnson or Nixon 
has made seemed to hog us down a little 
deeper in the jungles and rice paddies of an 
area of the world where we have no busi- 
ness. 

Under our present commitments we seem 
destined to be involved in Southeast Asia 
for an indefinite time in the future, holding 
up the incapable government of South Viet- 
nam and backing its equally incapable army. 
Had it not been for our Air Force and 
Navy, the Communist divisions would have 
overrun South Vietn.am within a few weeks 
earlier this year and the war would be over 
by now. 

SHOULD HE WIN the election in No- 
vember, McCovern could find himself with a 
problem as great as the ones his throe prede- 
cessors have made for themselves. Only Mc- 
Govern’s problem could be more frustrating, 
more demoralizing. For what would be his 
answer, should he withdraw all our armed 
forces from Southeast Asia within 90 days 
after inauguration, only to be told by Hanoi 
that it would not release the prisoners of 
war until billions in indemnities were paid? • 

A frustrated Kennedy, Johnson or Nixon 
could send in the Army, Marines, Air Force, 
the Navy and CIA. But what would McGov- 
ern send? 

It might be a little late to send a dove. 
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WASHINGTON 


n/xrs. Betty Bagdikian, a Democratic 
iV! Party staffworker, 'glared over her 
spectacles at the rifled desks, the gap- 
ing file drawers and the floor littered 
with the memos, letters and correspond- 
ence of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee. 

“Who would dream of such a thing?” 
she exclaimed. “It’s unconstitutional, its 
an invasion of privacy. There’s a con- 
spiracy law, you know.” 

'She was reacting to the brazen at- 
tempt by five men to install spy devices 
in the plush Watergate offices of the 
Democratic Parts’ in one of the most 


The spies were especially interested episode as an activity of the “lunatic 
in the Office of Youth affairs. They fringe.” 

rifled through the files in this office be- Predictably, GOP Chairman. Robert 
fore moving on to the Research Office. Dole ]ashed back, accusing the Dcmo- 
Finally, they jimmied the office door of crats of using the break-in for election- 
Democratic Chairman Lawrence F. 


O’Brien, removed two acoustical tiles 
from the ceiling of his office but were 
caught before they had time to install 
listening devices. 


eering purposes. 

But the facts in the case are incon- 
trovertible. They point in ohe direction: 
toward the White House. 

According to Ken W. Clawson, De- 


The conspirators have been the subject pu ty Director of Communications for 


bizarre episodes- since President Nixon 


took office. The five spies were caugr.l 
redhanded by D.'Ci metropolitan police as 
they crouched behind an office partition 
in. the inner office of Democratic Party 
Chairman Lawrence F. O’Brien. They 


of round-the-clock investigation by re- 
porters seeking answers to endless 
questions about the operation. Some con- 
tend the bungling of the -job indicates 
"amateurishness.” But others say it was 
the result of overconfidence born of re- 
pealed success in similar plots. 

“They must have been here before,” de 
dared Mrs. Johnson, “That is why they 
were so confident, so fearless, so 
brazen." 

“Its scary," said Miss Lebow with a 
shudder. 

White House Press Secretary Ron Zei- 


the Nixon Administration, E. Howard 
Hunt was hired as a top consultant at 
the White House by Nixon’s special 
counsel, Charles .W. Colson. Hunt work- 
ed under Colson’s command for 63 days 
in 1971 and another 24 days this year, 
as recently as March 29. Colson hired 
Hunt because of his “expertise” gained 
in years as a top Central Intelligence 
Agency spy. 


o 


were carrying satchels of sophisticated gkr pushed the “amateur” line 


when 


eavesdropping equipment, cameras for he characterized the break-in as a third 
micro-filming and pens filled with tear rate burglary attempt unworthy of corn- 
gas when apprehended at 2:30 a.m., ment either by himself or -the President. 
Saturday, J une 17. " Senator Mike Mansfield (D-Mont) 

When police pointed their pistols at hastened to reject charges that the Re 
them, the spies held up their hands, publican high command 


They were wearing surgical rubber 


gloves, and one of them declared, "Don’t 
shoot!” ' 

Since then, in a series of spectacular 
disclosures, the agents have been linked 

directly to Lke Committee to Re-elect 
the President, top aides in the White 
House, the Republican National Commit- 
tee, the Central Intelligence Agency, the. 
FBI, and counter-revolutionary Cuban 
exiles. The leader of the spy plot is 
credited with masterminding the abor- 
tive Bay of Pigs invasion of 1951 in 
which the .CIA attempted to overthrow 
the socialist revolution in Cuba. 

Florette Lebow, a secretary, ana Pat 
Johnson, editor of Democratic Party pub- 
lications, showed me the fire-door pm- 


blican high command was behind the 
break-in. Ho said- it was inconceivable 
that the Republicans could have hired 
such miserable incompetents to under- 
take the mission. 

Another argument is that the Demo- 
cratic Party has no secrets worth dis- 
covering by such a risky enterprise as 
breaking into their headquarters. The 
political cost of being caught m the act, 
the argument goes, far outweighs any- 
thing that could be found in O’Brien’s 
inner office, which can be read "like an 
open book,” according to some. • 


O 


About two weeks before the break-in, 
Hunt flew to Miami where he met with 
Bernard F. Barker, identified as the 
“leader” of the break-in at the time. of 
his arrest at the Democratic headquar- 
ters. At this Miami meeting,- Hunt hand- 
ed Barker his business card with his 
suburban Maryland telephone number 
pencilled on the back and gave him “oral 
instructions to call him if he ever needed 
help;" ’according to The New York 
Times. 

Police tracked Hunt down because his 
name was written in Barker’s address 
book, confiscated when he was arrested. 
Also in the address book were notations 
such as “W. House,” and “W.H,” 

Hunt and Barker, a Cuban-born gu- 
sano, were top- CIA operatives who car- 
ried cut the infamous Bay of Pigs invasion 
of Cuba in 1B61. This fact goes a long 
way towards exploding the argument 
that the Republican Party would never 
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hire “bunglers” to do its dirty work. No 
All of this speculation has one pur- operation was more stupidly conceived 
pose: to throw the people off the trail, nor more criminally executed than the 

- • c ' :sDe ^ outrage, to pin the episode g a y c f pjgs invasion, yet it enjoyed* 

mied bv the agents when they broke into or. the nearest patsy. The Democratic th e full support of the White House, 
the offices. Incredibly, the agents used Party has made crystal clear who they Hunt, under the alias. “Eduardo,” 

• tone to keep the door from latching; this believe inspired the plot. Its suit seek- was t he <gIA agent in top command of 
as visible to the Watergate guard as he j n g $1,000, COO in damages for conspiracy t j !e g a y 0 f pjg s invasion. Since the ar- 
* nw v-ourlv rounds. The guard mis- to deny the civil rights of Democratic rests> he t )as mysteriously disappeared. 


Nixon Administration to pooh-pooh the article declared. 
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CIA reiders Ret expensive legal aid , . 

WASHINGTON — An array of famous and expensive legal usicni 
has entered (he. case of the June 14 raid on the Democratic National 
Committee headquarters in the Watergate apartments here. 

The five selected raiders, three of whom remain in a local jail, 
fp Ce criminal prosecution in the District of Columbia cm burglary cnar- 
ees a possible Fcc-ral indictment for conspiracy and a $1 million civil 
lawsuit entered by the Democratic Party against them and the Republi- 
can Party for allegedly violating the civil rights of Democratic cardi- 
d 3 l.es for office. 

Electronic eavesdropping devices and microfilm photographing 
equipment were found on ‘the suspects when they were arrested. 

Qn c ‘ of the defendants is Bernard L. Barker, a weailny Cuban-born 
Miami realtor who played an important role in the 1531 Day of Pigs in- 
vasion of Cuba, organized by the Central Intelligence Agency. Bis De- 
fense lawyer is Henry B. Rothblalt. a well-known New York lawyer. 

In ire f| Mr Rothblalt defended Col.' Robert B. Rheauit ana five 
other officers of the United Mates Army’s Special Forces on charges 

that they l;ad murdered a Vietnamese clou'de agent. 

Gerald Alch is representing James W. McCord Jr., who was the 
security chief for both the Republican National Committee and the Com- 
mittee to Re-elect the President until the June raid, and who earner 
was the CIA’s internal security head. Alt-Iris a ( partner in the Bos- 
ton law firm headed by F. Lee Bailey, who defenoea rapt. Ernest Me- 
dina, a defendant in the My Bai massacre case. 

The attorney for R. Howard Hunt, Jr., is William 0. Bsltman, form- 
cr assistant U.S. attorney who won the conviction of James R. Hoffa, 
former president of the Teamsters Union on fraud charges. Hunt, not. 
charged with an offense in the case, was Imbed tooths raid when Ins 
name was found in the address books of two of the i aideis. , 

Hunt, a White House consultant, was' one of the top coordinators of 
the Bay of Pigs invasion. He retired from the CIA in 1S70. 
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Expensive Line-Up of Legal T alent Enters 



t.-- ■ 


of Raid on Democratic Office 

. . 


By TAD SZULC 

Special to The x«w Ycik Time* 

WASHINGTON, July 9— An 
array of famous and expensive! 
legal talent has entered the; 
case of the June 17 raid on the! 
Democratic National Committee 
headquarters in the Watergate! 
complex here. ! 

The five suspected raiders, 
three of whom remain in a 
local jail, face criminal prose- 
cution in the District of; 
Columbia on burglary charges,; 
a possible Federal indictmenti 
for conspiracy and a Sl-miltioni 
civil lawsuit entered by the 
Democratic party against them! 
and the Republican party for' 
allegedly violatirfg the civil 
rights of Democratic candidates! 
for office. ! 

Electronic eavesdropping de- 
vices and microfilm photograph- 


had been the C.I.A.’s internal] 
[security head. Mr. Alch is a! 
partner in the Boston law firm ' y 
headed by F. Lee Bailey, onef 
of the nation’s most noted 
criminal lawyers. 

Mr. Alch will defend Mr. 
McCord, who is free on bail, 
in the criminal cases, with Mr. 
Bailey supervising the case. 

. But Mr. Rothblatt, who co- 
authored five basic books on 
criminal law’ with Mr. Bailey, 
is understood to have agreed 
to represent Mr. McCord in 
; the civil suit. 

! 3 Other Defendants 

! Mr. Rothblatt is also cxpect- 
;cd to assume the defense of 
Eugenio R. Martinez, Virgilio 
L. Gonzales and Frank Fiorinoi, 

1 the three other refendants, all 
j of whom have past C.l. A. ties. 
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ing equipment were found on 
the suspects when they were 
arrested. 

One of the defendants is Ber- 
nard 1.. Barker, a wealthy, 
Cuban-born Miami realtor who 
played an important role in the 
1961 Bay of Pigs invasion of 
Cuba organized by the Central 
Intelligence Agency. His defense 
lawyer is Henry B. Rothblatt, 
a well-known New York crimi- 
nal lawyer who often appears 
as counsel in major controver- 
sial cases, i 

Defended Army Officers I 

In 1969, Mr. Rothblatt, a! 
tall, thin, dapper man with a 
pencil moustache, defended. 
Col. Robert B. Rheault and! 
five other officers of the United 
iStates Army’s Special Forces ! 
Ion charges that they had' 


Mr. McCord and Mr. Martin- 
ez are the only defendants in 
the case who were freed *00 
bail by the District of Colum- 
bia Superior Court. Last Fri- 
day, th.e District Court of Ap- 
peals declined to overrule Su- 
perior Judge James Belson on 
his demand that the three other 
defendants remain imprisoned 
until they disclose in open court 
the source from which they 
would raise bail money. 

Their lawyers were reported 
to be considering an appeal to 
the Chief Justice of the United 
States, Warren E. Burger, on 
the ground that refusal of bail 
violates the defendants’ rights 
under the Eighth Amendment. 

The attorney for E. Howard 
Hunt Jr., a mystery figure in 
the case, is William 0. Bitt- 
" ' man, a noted Washington crim- 


murdered a Vietnamese double! 
agent. As part of his defense 
Mr. Rothblatt charged that the 
C.I.A. had lied about its role, 
in the murder ) 

Last year, Mr. Rothblatt 
ihelped to win acquittal in a 
court-martial for Col. Oren K., 
[Henderson on charges that he; 
had covered up evidence and; 
made false statements in the; 
investigation of the 1968 mas- 
sacre of civilians at Mylai in 
[South Vietnam. 

I Mr. Rothblatt will defend 
'Mr. Barker in the two criminal 
!and the civil actions. 

1 Gerald Alch is representing 
James W. McCord Jr., who 
twas the security chief for both 
the Republican National Com-; 
mittee and the Committee to 
Re-elect the P i 

June raid, ancf ■who earner 


inal lawyer. He was the assis- 
tant United States attorney 
who at the age of 32 won the 
conviction of James R. Hof fa, 
the former president of the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, on fraud charges. 
Three years later he success- 
fully prosecuted Robert G. Bak- 
er, one-time Senate aide, for 
tax evasion, theft and conspir- 
acy to defraud the government. 

1 Mr. Hunt, who was one of 
top coordinators of the 


the wp wv.w...— — - 
Bay of Pigs invasion and who / 
retired from the C.I.A. in 1970 J 
has not been charged- with any 
[offense. .... 

But he was linked with the 
Watergate raid when his name 
was found in the address 
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2 A right-wing group of anti- 
Castro Cubans financed the 
break-in at Democratic nation- 
. al party iieadquarters here, 
according to sources close to 
the investigation. 

The sources said that the 
- group had bugging devices in- 
side the headquarters “for a 
Jong time.” 

>■ The Miami based group re- 
portedly is well financed and 
prepared to assist the five sus- 
pects arrested inside party 
headquarters on June 17, hop- 
ing to avoid a trial and testi- 
rnony that could reveal addi- 
tional details of (he break-in 
land the extent of support for 
the effort. 


in 1970 to start his own securi- 
ty firm, is the former security 
chief for both the Republican 
National Committee and Pres- 
ident Nixon’s re-election com- 
mittee. 

McCord was ordered bound 
over to the grartd jury yester- 
day by Superior Court Judge 
Harry T. Alexander. 

A U.S. District Court grand- 
jury is considering the case 
separately and FBI agents re- 


f > • 4 

behnaud l. barker 


Continuing Effort Cited 

v The sources said the anti- 
Castro group financed the 
•break-in at (he Watergate 
^complex as part of a continu- 


1 


ing effort to keep Democrats 
under surveillance because of 
fear that leading candidates 
for the Democratic presiden- 
tial nomination are pro-Castro. 

The five suspects — all of 
whom had ties to the abortive 
Bay of Pigs invasion in 1961 — 
were arrested inside the Dem- 
ocratic National Committee’s 
offices. It was at least the sec- 
ond time that agents- of the 
anti-Castro group had been in- 
side the Democratic headquar- 
ters, sources said. 

Bugging devices initially 
were placed in the Democratic 
suite but had been malfunc- 
tioning. The June 17 break-in, 
the sources said, was to re- 
place or repair the faulty elec- 
tronic equipment. 

Sen. George McGovern of 
South Dakota was said to be of 
particular concern to the Cu- 
ban group. But’ the anti- 
Castroites also were said to 
•feel that all potential Demo- 
cratic nominees — except 
dark horse Sen. Henry M. 
Jackson, D-Wash. — were 
pro-Castro. 


JAMES McCORD JR. 


McCord to Grand Jury 

James W. McCord Jr., one 
of the five suspectsApp^GtV 
bound over to a Superior Court 
grand jury, McCord, a CIA 
man for 19 vear until reitirne 


portedly have been conducting 
•a nationwide search for E? 
Howard Hunt, former CIA 
man and a White House con- 
sultant, for questioning in the 
case. 

The New York Times report- 
ed today that Hunt reportedly 
telephoned a close friend las't 
Friday and asked him to enlist 
“White House friends,” in ob- 
taining an attorney. Hunt was 
quoted as saying he would 
“emerge” after obtaining a sat- 
isfactory lawyer. He has been 
missing since the Watergate 
arrests. 

The Times today also said 
that government officials have 
reported the FBI has called off 
its search for Hunt because 
Hunt has obtained a lawyer, 
who has told federal officials 
that Hunt would be available. 

Despite - reports that Hunt 
might have left the country, 
the friend who reported re- 
ceiving the call from him said 

WWSIJ 

the U:utcd States. 

In testimony before Alexan- 


der yesterday, it was disclosed 
taat McCord used the alias 
“Edward Warren” when he 
was arrested inside the Demo- 
cratic headquarters in the Wa- 
tergate along with the four 
other men charged in the 
case. 

D.C. Police Sgt. Paul W. 

Leeper said McCord used the 
name Edward Warren when 
he was arrested. Officials 
have reported that McCord 
also used the name Edward 
Martin. 

Officials previously reported 
that at least six men— includ- 
ing the four men arrested with 
McCord — were registered at 
the Watergate Hotel May 
20-29, and that their bill was 
paid by a man identified only 
as “E. Warren.” 

Police records show that -an 
attempt was made on May 28 
to unscrew a lock on a door at 
Democratic headquarters, lo- 
cated in the Watergate Office 
Building adjacent to the Hotel. 


J. 


List Both Jobs 

Officials said McCord and 
the other four were again stay- 
ing at the Watergate Hotel at 
the time of their arrest. 

McCord was fired from both 
of his security positions with 
the Republicans two days aft- 
er the arrests. The others ar- 


rested are Bernard L. Barker, 
a Miami real estate broker; 
Virgilio R. Gonzales, a lock- 
smith; Frank Sturgis, opera- 
tor of a marine supply firm in 
Miami, and Eugenio Martinez, 
who worked for Barker. 

All five have been charged 
with second degree burglary. 
The federal grand jury appar- 
ently _ is considering possible 
violations of conspiracy stat- 
utes and laws against electron- 
ic bugging. 

Gerald Alch, a partner in F. 
Leo Bailey’s law firm who is 
representing McCord, said 
yesterday that McCord was 
called before the federal grand 
jury Wednesday. Alch com- 
mented only that “there were 
no surprises.” 


Nixon Aide Mentioned 
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In its report, The Times said 
that in an interview, a close 
friend of- Hunt who asked not 
to be identified told of his Fri- 
day telephone call. The Times 
reported that one person Hunt 
suggested might be called at 
the White House was uonn 
Wesley Dean 3rd, special 
counsel to the President. Ac- 
cording to the newspaper, the 
friend did not make the call. 

Hunt’s telephone number 
•and name were found in the 
address books of two of the 
five men arrested in the 
break. Hunt resigned from a 
senior post with the CIA in 
1970. 

Hunt has worked for the 
White House as a part-time 
consultant during the past two 
years, taking tine post on rec- 
ommendation of Charles W. 
Colson, a counsel to the Presi- 
dent. Colson has denied any 
knowledge of the Democratic 
brealrin. 

The Justice Department last 
week confirmed that a 
walkie-talkie and an unloaded 
pistol were found in a drawer 
in Hunt’s desk in the Execu- 
tive Office Building. Two wal- 
kie-talkies were found with the 
five suspects in the Watergate, 
but Hunt’s radio has not been 
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ByDANABULLEN 

r Star Staff Writer 

The wife of E. Howard Hunt 
Jr., a missing figure in the 
Demociv 'ic National Commit- 
tee bre.. .-in, has labeled as 
' "ridiculous” any idea that her 
husband had been involved in 
the case. 

“I don’t believe it,” Dorothy 
Hunt said of press reports 
linking Hunt, a former CIA 
agent and recent White House 
consultant, to the burglary at 
the party headquarters. "The 
whole thing seems to me to be 
ridiculous.” 

“I feel that the papers are 
just putting words in people’s 
mouths,” she said yesterday. 

But, Mrs. Hunt said, she was 
out of the country when the 
five suspects were apprehend- 
ed June 17 at the Watergate 
office building. "I know abso- 
lutely nothing about it,” she 
said. 

Hunt was linked to the 
break-in after police found his 
name and home telephone 
number in the address books 
of two of the men arrested at 
Democratic headquarters. 


■ Although it has been assert- 
ed that Hunt, reportedly the 
subject of an FBI search, had 
left Hie country, possibly going 
to Europe, his wife denied 
this. “He is not out of the 
cuontry,” she said. 

Asked why Hunt had not 
come forward to explain or 
rebut any connection he might 
have to the case, Mrs. Hunt 
said that her husband would 
speak to the press “when he is 
ready to speak.” 

She said that Hunt left their 
home in Potomac, Md., after 
the case erupted into headlines 
because “he did not want the 
children to face . . . harass- 
ment” from reporters seeking 
to clarify his involvement. 

FBI Withholds Comment 

Mrs. Hunt said that her hus- 
band “obviously does not want 
to” talk about the case at this 
time and would not reveal his 
whereabouts. At some later 
time, she said she is sure he 
will make a statement. 

Hunt’s wife said no warrant 
or subpoena has been issued 
for her husband and that he 
has been in contact with the 


FBI. It was not clear whether 
this referred to earlier FBI 
questioning after the break-in. 

According to one report, 
Hunt at that time refused to 
answer questions about the 
case. The FBI would not com- 
ment when asked whether it 
presently is searching for 
Hunt in connection with the 
affair. 

Meanwhile, the president of 
the public relations firm 
where Hunt worked as a writ- 
er here before the Watergate 
break-in acknowledge that the 
firm some years ago did a 
“public service” publicity job 
for an organization later said 
to have had CIA backing. 

Robert F. -Bennett, head of 
Robert R. Mullen & Co., said 
that the firm was hired for a 
publicity campaign for a 
group called “Radio Free 
Cuba” shortly after the 1961 
Bay of Pigs invasion. 

According to Bennett, who 
was not with the company 
then, the campaign apparently 
was linked to efforts to broad- 
cast information to the Cu- 
bans. While the “Radio Free 
Cuba” organization was not a 


CIA front,” Bennett raid, the 
CIA “helped a little” with its 
efforts. 

“As far as I know, (except 
for this) the company has 
done no work for the CIA,” 
Bennett said. 

Planning Role Indicated 

Hunt, believed to have been 
a key planner of the Bay of 
Pigs invasion, was suspended 
by the firm after his disap- 
pearance following the burgla- 
ry at Democratic party head- 
quarters. 

The possibility of a link be- 
tween the Mullen firm and 
CIA surfaced late last week 
when attorney Douglas Caddy, 
who helped obtain legal coun- 
sel for the suspects apprehend- 
ed at the Watergate, reported- 
ly told the grand jury he had 
\J had intimations of such a 
connection. 

Bennett said the "Radio 
Free Cuba” accounts was "the 
only thing I can think of that 
Doug Caddy may have had in 
mind.” He said that Caddy 
then an employe of General 
Foods Corp., had worked at 
the, .Mullen Company for a 
year two or three years ago 
■as liaison for General Foods. 


In another development, 
Bennett said that Mrs. Hunt 
picked up some of Hunt's per- 
sonal belongings on Monday 
from Hunt’s desk at the Mul- 
len firm. 

Bennett said that here was 
nothing in the desk bearing any 
relation to the Watergate inci- 
dent and that Hunt’s business 
papers already had been given 
to the grand jury investigating 
the case. 
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WHEN Chairman Lawrence 
F. O’Brien of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee 
went to Miami Beach to 
take a thorough look at con- 
vention arrangements he 
was given a detailed brief- 
ing on security. He was to 
admit later that it all 
seemed a bit superfluous in 
light of his long experience 
with conventions which, 
however turbulent, never 
seemed to threaten life and 
limb. 

Then came' the famous 
break-in-bugging incident at 
Democratic headquarters 
here and O’Brien under- 
stood the very real need for 
the security precautions 
being taken at Miami Beach. 
It will be the most security- 
conscious national conven- 
tion ever held, with routines 
bound to cause friction and 
resentment. 

Farcical though it seemed 
at first, the bugging episode 
was serious enough in itself. 
Here was this insidious 
snooping business carried 
out by five men with 
connections if not with the 
White House, as has been 
repeatedly denied, then with 
the Committee to Re elect 
President Nixon. Invading 
the privacy of a political or- 
ganization with the tools of 
the snooping trade hardly 
comes under the heading of 
a free society. 

WHAT GIVES the episode 
a more ominous look and 
ties it in with the tight secu- 
rity at the convention is the 
connection of the men 
caught in the bugging act 
with the Cuban exile move- 
ment in Florida. Three of 
the five men were born in 
Cuba. Bernard L. Barker as 
a CIA operative had a role 
in the abortive Bay of Pigs 
invasion. He is said to have 
been a conduit for money si- 
phoned to the invaders. 

According to reports in 
the Miami newspapers, Bar- 
ker is said to have tried to 
obtain from the architect, 
Leonard Glasser, the plans 
of the convention hall, in- 
cluding details of the air- 
conditioning ductjj _aniMhe 
catwalks. The 
. was that this was for bug 


ging purposes. Yet why try 
to bug a political convention 
with radio and television 
constantly listening in? 

While the hulk of the 
more than 200,000 Cuban ex- 
iles in and around Miami 
are law-abiding citizens bent 
on trying to earn a living in 
a new land, there is a hard 
core of passionate anti-Com- 
munist, anti-Castro plotters 
constantly seeking ways to 
bring Fidel down. Their bit- 
terness over President John 
F. Kennedy’s failure to 
order air strikes to save the 
invaders trapped on the 
beaches knew no bounds. 
They never cca.se to lobby 
for support from the govern- 
ment for various schemes to 
cut down Castro's strength. 

Sen. George McGovern 
and certain of his backers 
have suggested that it was 
time to restudy American 
policy toward Cuba. If the 
President could make an 
agreement with Moscow, 
7.000 miles away, then it 
should be possible to get to- 
gether with Castro looking 
to a relaxation of the meas- 
ures that have cut off all re- 
lations with the island only 
80 miles from the Florida 
coast. Castro is just now in 
the Soviet Union, presuma- 
bly seeking to renegotiate 
the agreements costing the 
Russians well over $300 mil- 
lion a year that keep Cuba 
afloat. 

IN THE EYES of the 
Cuban rebels any suggestion 
of peace with Castro is trea- 
son. They will fight it with 
every means possible. The 
nomination of a Democratic 
candidate for President 
looking, however far in the 
future, for normalization of 
relations with the dictator, 
as relations are on the way 
to normalization with China, 
is a deep affront. 

O’Brien will run an or- 
derly and secure convention 
if anyone, can. He is a pro 
and an extremely able pro. 
Whatever the ardent young 
McGovernites may think, it 
is pros like O'Brien who 
h^v^ kejjlj^lje wheels 


the manager of the late Sen! 
Robert F. Kennedy’s cam- 
paign at the time when the 
senator was struck down in 
Los Angeles by an assassin’s 
bullet. 

In the course of barn- 
storming through the South 
McGovern made a gratui- 
tous slap at O’Brien. Hein-, 
dicated his intention of re- 
placing him after the con- 
vention, although on an- 
other occasion he said he 
wanted him to stay. All 
along O'Brien has said that 
he intends to leave when he 
has finished his stint at 
Miami Beach. Replacing 
O’Brien, who has carried on 
through t!ie dreary and dif- 
ficult days of deficits, will 
not be easy. If McGovern 
means to dispense with all 
the pros he will add to the 
handicaps he already suf- 
fers. t 
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CAPERS: 

Operation Watergate 


They wore surgical gloves and car- 
ried walkie-talkies, a pair of cameras 
and electronic bugging devices. They 
picked a lock on a basement door, left 
the latch taped open and made their 
way up a rear stairwell of a building in 
Washington’s elegant Watergate com- 
plex to the sixth floor. There the five 
men jimmied a door to the Democrat- 
ic National Committee headquarters, 
slipped inside and began rifling the files, 
stuffing some documents in boxes, dump- 
ing others out on the floor. They made 
just one mistake: when the night watch- 
man removed the tape on the down- 
stairs door, one of the intruders put it 
back-and when the watchman checked 
the door again, he promptly called the 
police. Within minutes, three cops from 
the Capital’s plain-clothes “mod ’ squad 
burst in on the intruders with guns 
drawn. “Don’t shoot, • one of the five 
shouted. “You’ve got us.” 

They had indeed— and with the ar- 
rests, Washington had one of the juiciest 
political scandals in memory. Four of 
the five intruders turned out to have 
been either agents or operatives for the 
Central Intelligence Agency. And one of 
the men, James W. McCord, 53, of 
Rockville, Md., happened to be both 
security coordinator for the Committee 
for the Re-Election of the President and 
a security consultant for the Republican 
National Committee. To add to the em- 
barrassment of the Administration, both 
committees immediately announced that 
McCordt had resigned some months a go- 
only to find out that he was indeed 
working for them right up to the time 
of his arrest. 

Integrity: At first, the White House 
simply tried to ignore the affair. The 
Justice Department announced that the 
FBI had entered the case, and that a 
grand jury was ready to receive evi- 
dence. High-ranking Republicans vig- 
orously denied that the party had any 
hand in the raid. “There is no place in 


to have been just a simple Miami lock- House has had no involvement whatso- 
smilh recruited for the job. But a second ever in this particular incident.’ 

Cuban, Miami realtor Eugenio Mar- But that declaration hardly put an 
Hnez had worked for the agency smug- end to the speculation. Theories about 
aline refugees out of Castro’s Cuba. A what the five intruders were domg- 
llurd Frank Fiorini-who also went by the and who ordered it done-swept through 
name Frank Sturgis and several dozen Washington like Hurricane Agnes. Dem- 
known aliases— was a U.S. marine turned ocratic insiders, skeptical of the I'Bl s 
soldier-of -fortune who once smuggled investigation (“Hell, they’re investigat- 
gims for Castro s rebel army, then turned their own people ), claimed that 
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against the dictator and joined the CIA. Z] ie r;l j c ] was a GOl’-inspired fishing ex- 
Bernard Barker, 55, who^ employ cd M^ar- ^ joi^ perhaps with the additional 


tinez, was a wealthy, Cuban-born U.S. p ln p 0Se 0 f replacing a malfunctioning 
citizen, well known in Washington GOP j )u g i] )a t had been installed earlier. A 
circles. Barker served, under the code more mcaS urcd version suggested that 
name “Macho," as one of the key links some one-Rcpublicans or olhers-be- 
between the CIA and Cuban exiles ]j evC( j (]ie Democrats were in possession 
training in Guatemala for the abortive c f an extremely damaging document-a 
Bay of Pigs invasion in 1961. McCord ] K)l new chapter in the ITT affair, por- 
himself, before he retired two years ago ) la p S — and sent the five men in to get it. 
to set up his own security agency, spent n ul authorities were- still not discounting 
nineteen years in the CIA security fore Cj/J] lc possibility that the raid may have 
safeguarding agency installations. been the brainchild of anti-Castro Cuban 

.‘Mission Impossible’: All except Me- cxlrcni isi s who feared that tire Demo- 
Cord, it developed, checked into the crats were planning to case relations 
plush Watergate Hotel, next to the office wit |, Cuba, 
building, the day before the raid. Au- 


ouuoiiig, me nay v“ v ' - At the weekend, authorities were 

thorities picking through their quarters ] 00 kj n g into possible links between this 
later found what looked like a make- ra] - c ] an( ] two earlier burglaries of the 
up room for TV’s “Mission Impossible. Democratic headquarters— one of which 
Among other things, police confiscated a t00 |l p] ace while the same four Cubans 
kit full of burglary tools, two pairs of werc registered at Watergate Hotel, 
gray work overalls, a wig and a radio /, n( i the Committee for . the Re-election 
transceiver. But thd most intriguing items pu j. sonie private eyes out conducting an 
seized were a pair of address books investigation of its own. As one worried 
listing the name Everelte Howard Hunt House staffer put it, “The only 

—with the notation beside it, W .II. way we can prove we’re not guilty is to 
and “W. 1 louse.” find out who is guilty.” 

Until recently, Hunt worked as a S100- 


a-day consultant for White House trou- 
bleshooter Charles W. Colson. Colson 
hired Hunt during the Pentagon papers 
furor last summer, probably to look for 
information leaks. And Hunt brought a 
wealth of experience to the task. Por 21 
years, the suave, Ivy League New \ orker 
was a CIA field man in Latin America, 
Spain and lire Far East, churning out no 
fewer than 45 science fiction, spy and 
detective novels in his spare time. Sig- 
nificantly, Hunt served as Barker’s boss 
in the preparations for the Bay pf Pigs 
invasion. When he retired two years ago, 
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our campaign or in the electoral process t | )e caicer spy W enl to work for Robert 
for this type of activity,” declared for- ^ jj u ]| cn & Co., a Washington-based 
xner Attorney General John Mitchell, ... * -■ « ■ > ... 

now the head of the Committee for 
the Re-Election of the President. “We 


will not permit or condone it.” The Dem 

ocrats howled nonetheless— and not with- 
out a note of glee. “This incident raises 
the ugliest questions about the integrity 
of the political process that I have en- 
countered in a quarter of a century, 
proclaimed Democratic National Com- 
mittee chairman Lawrence O’Brien, who 
promptly filed a $1 million damage suit 
against the GOP campaign committee. 
“There is certainly a clear line to the 
Committee to Re-Elect the President 


public-relations’ firm whose close ties to 
Republican Party leaders gave it ready 
access to the While House. Informed by 
phone that his name had been linked to 
the case, Hunt reportedly blurted, “Good 
God!”, hung up— and then dropped out 
of sight. 

Still, his name alone was enough to 
suggest a link to the White House, and 
the Administration reacted with suitable 
honor. Colson, Hunt’s old patron, beard 
the news and roared, “Guilt by associa- 
tion!” Presidential press secretary Ron 
Ziegler first declined to comment on “a 
third-rate burglary attempt,” then up- 
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and there is developing a clear line to d ] ( “second-rate” and said the 
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- — , done it. Finally, at his own first news 

enough. One of the group a Cuban c(mfercncc in t)lrcc mon U,s. President 
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the first time. In open court, 
federal prosecutors revealed Bennett could not be reached 
that Douglas Caddy, the at- W comment yesterday about 
lorney originally retained by '"Caddy’s assertion that he had 
the five suspects, had refused "intimations”, that the Mullen 
to testify about his relation- Hna might be involved with 
ship with. Hunt. ih " rl A 


By Carl Bernstein 
and Jim Mann 

Washington PoM Staff Writers 

Federal authorities reported 
yesterday that a force of 150 
FBI agents has begun a nation- 
wide search for Howard E. 
Hunt, the former White House 
consultant whose name has 
been linked to the suspects 
charged in the alleged attempt 
to bug the head quarters of the 
Democratic National Commit- 
tee. 

Hunt is being sought for 
questioning by ' the federal 


Caddy was also asked 
whether Robert R. Mullen & 
Co. — the Washington public 
relations firm where he and 
Hunt shared an office in 1970 
— had ever undertaken work 
for the Central Intelligence 
Agency 


tlie CIA. 

Hunt w;as suspended from 
In's job as a writer with Ben- 
nett’s firm when he failed to 
report to work after his name 
appeared in press reports 
about the Democratic Com- 
mittee break-in. 

Caddy and Hunt were good 


i . ;v i lu.m-uiur: uo 

grand jury that is mvestigat- ! ,(her knowledge? 
ing the break-in and alleged , , , ' . , . 

bugging incident, according to Cat, j' y: . , received intima- 

federal sources close to the in- llQns that th,s ml = ht bc true ’ 
vestigation. Prosecutor: From whom did 

Spokesmen for the FBI and J0U receive intimations? 


According to Caddy’s own S?.?,J nd J he relationship 
attorney, the following ex- „ ‘ [j c ’ r Caddy left 

change took place in front of ’ n eu ” clt to t * a reporter 
the grand jury late last week: j f ',. „ 
Prosecutor: Did Robert lJ cofo‘unders° of Ote^consen-a-l 

ZnAr r ' loa ^ live Young Americans for' 
woik foi the CIA. Freedom and since has been' 

Caddy: I have no personal active in conservative Repub- : 

’ f tliat Bean activities, according to 1 

associates. 

in the early 1900s, be re- 


knowledge of that. 

Prosecutor: Do you have any 


portedly was chairman of 

Youth for Gokhvater and 

during the same period 

wrote for Human Events, the 


ty ji inr 11,0 r 111 ntiri •? Ul ‘ < vv ij , e. iiiuniuiiwiio, _ . • — - 

the office of the United States; At - that point in the ques-, ; on &Cna lve • Ku ' r " ;l1 of °l>m- 
Attorney here refused jester - 1 tinning. Caddv invoked 

u^ji » ..... 


day io say whether a subpoena 
has been issued to compel 
Hunt to appear before the 
grand jury. 

However, law enforcement 
officials said it would be un- 
likely for the FBI to undertake 
a major search for Hunt with- 
lout a subpoena, particularly 
in view of reports that he re- 
fused to cooperate with FBI 
agents when they attempted to 


attorney-client privilege and 
refused to testify. 

Jn Friday's open-court hear- 
ing before Chief Judge John 
J. Sirica of U.S. District Court, 
aovover, Caddy was ordered 
to testify in any subsequent 
appearances before the grand 
jury. Immediately after the 
hearing, at which Sirica said 
(lie questions asked of the 
attorney were fair, Caddy was 


interview him about 10 days t again summoned before tiic 
ag ?i grand jury. 

Hunt, whose name was The Mullen public relations 
found injjje-^wrsonal phone, firm, which has offices at 1700 
books of two of the five sus-i Pennsylvania Ave.. .MV, is 


peels arrested June 17 inside: 
Democratic headquarters at 
The Watergate, 2G00 Virginia 
Ave. NW, worked for the 
Central Intelligence Agency 
from 1949 to 1970. He was 
hired as a $'l00-a-day White 
House consultant on the 
recommendation of Charles W. 
Colson, a behind-the-scenes 
political strategist who is 
special counsel to President 
Mixon. 

On Friday, the Justice De- 
partment said that the con- 
tents of Hunt’s desk in the 
Executive Office Building — in 


: beaded by. Robert F. Bennett, 


the son of conservative Repub- 
lican Sen, Wallace Bennett o£ 
Utah. 

Robert Bennett confirmed 
last week that he was the prin- 
cipal organizer of dummy 
campaign committees to col- 
lect money for the re-election 
of President Nixon. He dis- 
banded the committees, be 

said, “When we became front 

page news and a lot of people 
got scared.” 

Robert R. Mullen, the foun- i 
der of the public relations 
firm, was “1908 chairman of 
public relations for Nixon- 
Agnew, according to a biogra- 
phy he supplied “Who’s Who 


According to Caddy, lie be- 
came involved in the Demo- 
cratic National Committee! 
case. when, he received a pro- , 
dawn phone call from the wife 
of one of the men arrested in 
the break-in, Bernard L 
Barker. 

Nil’s. Barker, whoso husband 
served ns an aide to the CIA 
operative who coordinated the 
Bay of Pigs Invasion, said she 
had been instructed to call 
Caddy if she did not hear from 
hen husband by 3 a.m. on June 
17 — tiie date of the break-in. 

In addition to Barker, the 
other suspects are: James IV 
McCord, a retired CIA secur- 
ity expert who was security 
coordinator for the Committee 
to Re-elect-, the President; 
Frank A. Sturgis, an American 
adventurer with extensive CIA 
conlaets; Virgilio F. Gonzalez, 
a Miami locksmith; and Eu- 
genio Martino/, a salesman for 
Barker’s Miami real e s t a t e 
firm. 


oi ... 


J 


eluding an unloaded pistol and NIullen and Bennett are also 
a walkie-talkie had been Pnnctpal stockholders of 
turned over to the FBI. an affiliated firm called Inler- 

rr.,,- „ , . . ,, progress, which was founded 

wP n V • T ! n! T in 10 foster trade with 
was publicly linked to the Communist- mtinns 
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By Peter Jay 

Weshlnston Post Stall Writer 

MIAMI— When 26-year-old 
Teresa Torres stepped out 
• of a small airplane over 
Homestead Airport south of 
here last Sunday to make 
her second parachute jump, 
she wasn’t simply doing it 
for sport. 

She was an exile from 
Fidel Castro’s Cuba, where 
her parents live and her 
brother is said to be impris- 
oned, and after her para- 
' chute failed to open and she 
fell to her death a major 
Cuban exile group here an- 
nounced that she had been 
making the jump as part of 
their military training pro- 
gram. 

It has been 11 years since 
• the doomed amphibious as- 
sault at the Bay of Pigs, and 
as the lime has passed' Mi- 
ami's more than 200,600 Cu- 
bans have grown richer and 
more comfortable in their 
exile. But the dream of 
someday toppling Castro 
and returning home in 
triumph dies hard. 

There are at least a score 
of organizations here with 
the avowed purpose of re- 
storing non-communist rule 
to Cuba. Some of them have 
only one or two members, 
and others are little more 
than social clubs like the 
Bay of Pigs Veterans Asso- 
ciation, whose middle-aged 
members — about 500 — gen- 
erally confine their mili- 
tancy to talk. 

But others are still capa- 
ble of action: demonstra- 
tions, small scale bombings, 

■ even an occasional hit-and- 
run raid against outposts on 
the Cuban coast — operations 
that must evade both the 
Cuban navy and the U.S. 
Coast Guard. 


ground as a serious threat 
to the peace — either domes- 
tic or international. But 
with Cuban demonstrations 
promised for both of this 
summer's national political 
conventions in Miami Beach, 
there lias been a re-awaken- 
ing of official interest in the 
activities of the exile com- 
munity. 

Also, the June 17 arrest of 
five men — three of them 
from Miami and all with a 
background in intelligence, 
anti-Castro activity or both 
while allegedly attempt- 
ing to bug Democratic bead- 
quarters in Washington has 
focused new attention on the 
exiles. 

It is the conventional wis- 
dom in Miami that despite 
the plottings of fringe 
groups most Cuban refugees 
are happy here and proba- 
bly wouldn’t return to Cuba 
to stay even if they could. 
Cuban family income, if is 
pointed out, is relatively 
high — over S3, 000 a year, 
compared to 59,200 for the 
area as a whole and under 
56,000 for blacks. 

Officials here also main- 
tain that there is an impor- 
tant generation gap in the 
Cuban community, and that 
young Cubans who have 
lived in. the United States 
since they were small chil- 
dren do not share their par- 
ents’ fervent anli-Caslro sen- 
timents or nostalgia for 
their homeland. 

This may or may not be 
true. In the drive-in restau- 
rants of Miami’s thoroughly 
Latin ‘Little Havana” sec- 
tion, it is easy to find Cuban 
teenagers lounging in their 
cars who will say they have 
no interest at all in Cuba or 
their parents’ politics. 

But listen to 27-year-old 


at tilings in a new way. The 
Miami Herald says all Cu- 
bans want to stay here, but 
that’s not ture. We want to 
free our country." 

Abdala described by an 
American student of Latin 
affairs as “a hotshot group 
of young intellectuals, and 
lough.” Its members hint 
they arc conducting military 
training, but most of their 
activities have been demon- 
strations and protests. 

If either the Republican 
or Democratic conventions 
move to cal) for establish- 
ment of diplomatic- relations 
between the United Stales 
and Castro’s Cuba, Miss Al- 
varado says, "We will react 
in a very strong way." 

The Abdala members are 
defensively sensitive to 
charges that they represent 
a rightist position. ‘‘We 
don’t consider ourselves to 
be right-wing, said Ruben 
Lopez, 33. ‘-’We consider Cas- 
tro to be reactionary. Don’t 
lump us with the John Birch 
Society.” 

Other groups that form 
part of what might loosely 
be called the Cuban under- 
ground here are much Jess 
fussy about ideological ap- 
pearances. 

Andres Nazario Sargen is 
■a leathery former tobacco 
farmer who fought against 
tiie regime of Fulgcncio Ba- 
tista in Cuba and for the 
past 12 -years has been in 
Miami plotting to overthrow 
Castro. 

Sargen heads an organiza- 
tion called Alpha 66 that 
claims a membership of 
10,000 in the U.S. and other 
Caribbean nations — al- 
though non-members in the 
Cuban community here say 
that estimate is grossly in- 
flated. 


The last such raid, of v any 
size occurred two years ago, 
when a small force landed, 
went inland and shot up a 
few provincial jails. 

‘That’s the kind of thing 
that renews interest,” . said 
an American here, who fol- 
lows exile activities closely. 
‘‘After that raid, Alpha was 
swamped by thousands of 
people wanting to join and 
give money. Mow it’s slowed 
down again.” 

Alpha 06 has stayed stu- 
diously away from American 
politics. “All we ask of the 
United States is that they 
,not try and prevent us from 
liberating our country," Sar- 
gen says. But other groups 
have been drawn inexorably 
into taking stands on Ameri- 
can issues. 

Perhaps the largest Cuban 
political organization here 
—relative strengths • are 
hard to estimate because no 
group will provide realistic 
membership figures — is 

something called the Execu- 
tive Liberation Committee. 

A sort of umbrella group 
incorporating various small 
factions, the committee is 
preparing demonstrations at 
the conventions. It has also 
supported President Mixon’s 
mining of the Xorth Viet- 
namese coast and opposed 
his moves towad better rela- 
tions with China and Ihe So- 
viet Union — in contrast, for 
example, to Abdala, whose 
members say they support 
any steps toward world 
peace. 

The committee’s leader is 
Tomas Cruz, a 41,-year-old 
Cuban Negro who served in 
Iht army under Batista and 
later participated in the Bay 

of Pigs invasion. He was 
captured, held for nearly 


One organization, Alpha Ella Alvarado, the Miami ro- “Our task is not to over- 
66, says it has ‘‘thousands” ordinalor of an anti-Castro lhrow Castro from the 0 ut- 
of cells within Cuba whose youth movement called Ab- _ 

members are ready to arise (after a patriotic poem slc e ’ JU 0 oigamze 


at the propitious moment ^ c u f, an poet Jose within,” says Sargen. “We 
and seize the country from j\j ar (j) ; are now in the final stage.” 

Castro. ] iar j for high school Alpha 66, perhaps more 

American law enforce- students to have from polili- than the other exile organi- 
ment officials here, both ca l ideas. But when they get z.ations, emphasizes military 

' S Mfami’fcuAte 6 ^ 1 ‘260^1 /&3/b‘4’> 


American 


enforce- 


two years, and eventually 
released. 

Cruz says he, like Alpha 
66’s Sargen, emphasizes mil- 
itary training and recruit- 
ment of young Cubans. And 
it was for the committee 
that Teresa Torres entered 
the sport-parachuting ' class 
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Those Americans who are upset by 
President Nixon’s overtures to Red 
China will be positively appalled to see 
what eflect these overtures are having 
among nations of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Almost completely overlooked 
by our press, the interposition of Red 
China into the affairs of Latin America 
bodes ill for future tranquillity in our 
strategic back yard. 

Some argue that apparent U.S.-Red 
China rapprochement will somehow 
exert leverage on the. Kremlin to lessen 
its hold on Cuba and diminish Soviet 
interest in Latin America. With the U.S. 
bent on a course of friendship with Mao, 
this argument runs, the Russians will 
begin to make their own overtures of 
friendship to us by “relieving tensions”- 
caused by increasing Soviet diplomatic 
and trade thrusts into Latin America. 

The opposite appears to be the 
case. What we can expect is an in- 
crease in tensions as the Red Chinese 
move into this hemisphere to chal- 
lenge Russia in its power struggle 
with the U.S. 

Faced with a Red Chinese challenge, it 
seems logical that the Russians will not 
only try to hold onto what they have but 


ing seized them from Canada). Prime 
Minister Forbes Burnham says that 
Peking will purchase more than S500,- 
000 worth from Guyana through a per- 
manent seven-member Chinese : tradq 
mission now lodged in the country. The 
mission also signed a SI 5-million trade 
agreement covering a five-year period, 
and any day now Peking will have its 
embassy in the capital of Georgetown. 

There is a general feeling in Latin 
America that they should rush to exploit 
a market of 800 million Chinese, and it 
is generally held that President Nixon's 
overtures are based on a promising trade 
future for the U.S. Actually, the pos- 
sibilities of healthy trade relations are 
remote, since most of what Latin Amer- 
ica produces is of low priority to Mao’s 
state-directed economy. Nevertheless, 
the Red Chinese are exploiting this senti- 
ment and doing so for what obviously 
arc political reasons. 

The payoff for Mao has been hand- 
some. Two years ago the Red Chinese 
had embassies only in Havana and Santi- 
ago, Chile. Today (and this has happened 
just since President Nixon’s July 1971 
announcement of his impending journey 
to Peking), five Latin American coun- 
tries have opened diplomatic relations 


With their embassy established in 
Lima, Peking’s rulers immediately an- 
nounced support for the 200-mile mari- 
time limit claimed by several Latin 
American countries. The U.S. holds to 
the more conventional claim of a 12- 
mile fishing limit, a source of friction as 
well as revenue (millions raked in by 
Ecuador and Peru in fines from U.S. 
tuna vessels). 

Though there is no embassy in Pan- 
ama, the bid to lodge one there is appar- 
ent with Peking’s endorsement- of Pan- 
ama's sovereignty over the U.S. -con- 
trolled Canal Zone. The Chinese have 
also announced support for the denu- 
clearization of Latin America. 

For years the State Department (often 
flying in the face of hard facts to the 
contrary) blamed “Maoists” for much of 
the terrorism in Latin America. The re- 
cord is filled with references in the past 
to “pro-Peking” groups operating in 
such far-fiung places as Argentina, Bra- 
zil and Uruguay. Castro was for years 
said by State Department spokesmen 
to be following “the more militant Mao- 
ist line,” in contrast to what was loudly 
proclaimed to be the “conventional” 
Soviet approach toward normalization 
of trade and diplomatic relations. 


will increase their efforts to obtaiq more and three more are committed to do so ‘ First Mexico and now Bolivia demon- 
client states. The total effect is hardly in the immediate future. strate that the Soviets are no less “mili- 


one to be desired, and perhaps not even 
considered by White House and State 
Department “globalists” when they set 
out to exploit Russian-Chinese differ- 
ences. What they have done is set the 
stage in Latin America for increasing 
Red China-Soviet Union clashes, thus 
adding to the process of disintegration of 
the U.S. position. 

The effect of the announcement last 
July by President Nixon that he would 
visit Red China was electric. Almost 
immediately, Latin American countries 
began to reconsider their position toward 
Nationalist China and commenced talks 
with Mao’s representatives. Up until 
then, interest in Red China was minimal,, 
even non-existent. Since then, it is appar- 
ent that the Red Chinese have made 
extensive gains diplomatically and com- 
mercially. 


The new state 


• * wvj i wi ■ 

ing turning pver its bauxite mines to the 
Red Chinese for exploitation (after hav- 


Costa Rica, El Salvador, Brazil, Ecua- 
dor and Colombia have sent official and 
semi-official trade missions to Peking 
and may open both trade and diplomatic 
relations within the year. Indeed, the un- 
seemly rush by Latin American nations 
to cozy up to Red China is even more 
accelerated than their acceptance of 
Soviet embassies during the 1960s. 

The tactic of the Chinese is not ap- 
preciably different from those employed 
by the Russians. Peru opened relations 
with Peking last November, swallowing 
as bait the promise that it would receive 
a S42-mil!io», interest-free loan, repay- 
able in aoods from Peru. Marxist Chile 


tant” in their subversive efforts than the 
“Maoists” were said to be some years 
back. In these two countries the Soviet 
embassies were found not only to have 
backed guerrilla operations but to have 
sent cadres to North Korea for military 
training and political indoctrination. 
One can only wonder what will happen 
with Maoists now happily ensconced in 
their own embassies in Latin America. 

One thing seems certain. If one 
accepts the argument that the Soviet- 
Red China dispute is real, logic says 
that this dispute will now extend to 
the Western Hemisphere. . 


accepted a similar loan for S65 million, The Russians can hardly be happy at 
while other Latin states strain to obtain the prospect of Peking moving into 


the same treatment. 


what the Communist world has for years 


There is hard evidence that, given 


Pres (cent ‘W -Ton's YisTOfie Rc*' 
Chinese intend to use it against us. 


accepted as an area of Soviet interest 
and exploitation. Moreover, the Krem- 

-01 6O1RO0iO5OOG5OOOtlT-4 i and 

the balance of Latin America from the 
standpoint of big power politics to stand 
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Political Intrigue 

Former White Mouse consultant Howard E. Hunt, Jr., • 
implicated in the bugging of the Democratic National 
Committee, is a retired CIA employee. He is also the 
author, under the alias David St. John, of such thrill- < 
ers as On Hazardous Duly and The lowers of Silence. 

In the latter epic, the hero is placed in a funerary tower 
in Bombay. The slow-winged vultures circle closer to 
their victim, ready to rend flesh from bone. Nothing 
like that is likely to happen to Hunt in this latest in- 
cident. When asked about his role, why two of the de- 
tainees had his phone number, his reply to a reporter 
was: "Good God!" After a pause, he went on: "In view 
that the matter is under adjudication I have no com- 
ment." He's had no comment either for the 1 : B1 agents 
investigating the case. With both the White House 
and the Committee to Reelect Nixon apparently in- 
volved, Hunt may have no more serious problem than 
developing a new alias. 

From events so far,, it would appear that Charles 
Colson, Nixon's aide for dirty tricks, used Hunt as a‘ 
consultant. And pver at the Committee to Reelect 
the, President - , regular employee James W. McCord, 
also a retired CIA employee, was the alleged leader of 
the five-man team (the other four were Cuban free- 
dom fighters, also with CIA connections) that con- 
ducted the surreptitious entry of the Democrats Water- 
gate Hotel suite, apparently to photograph documents 
and plant (or remove) audio surveillance devices. 
(John and Martha Mitchell arc also among the Water - 
gate's famous tenants.) 

The White House, initially at least, tried to. ignore 
the incident as "a third rale burglar attempt, which 
Ron Ziegler said was unworthy of further comment. 
The Democrats are suing the Republicans for invasion 
of piivacy and taking it all very seriously, which they 
have every right to do. 

With the apparatus of Justice in the hands of Richard 
Kleindienst, what kind of FBI investigation can one 
expect? 
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By PATRICK COLLINS 

Several Presidential aides stood by and 
watched as federal authorities removed a pis- 
tol, diagrams of the Democratic National 
Headquarters, and an electronic eaves drop- 
ping device from Howard E. Hunt’s desk in 
the Old. Executive Office Building next to the 
• White House, The Washington Daily News 
learned today. 

The seizure occured about a week ago when 
federal officials discovered Mr. Hunt had a 
desk located in the office suite of Charles Col- 
son, special counsel to the PresidcnL. 


party. “That doesn’t mean a warrant wasn't 
used," the attorney said. 

In an unusual court action yesterday, Doug- 
las Caddy, the first attorney for the.bug»ing> 
suspects, was ordered by Judge John J. Sirica 
to testny before a grand jury on his connection 
with Mr. Hunt. - , 

During the hearing, Asst. U.S. Aity. Ear! J. . 
Sitbert said that Mr. Caddy had been called to 
testify Thursday in the investigation of possi- 
ble • unlawful interception of wire communica- 
tions and “unlawful possession of wire de- 
vices.” 


DENIAL 

However, the Justice Department yesterday 
denied that any plans of Democratic headquar- 
ters or a bug had been found in the desk. A 
spokesman said a .25 caliber Colt and half of a 
two-way intercom system, “like a walkie-talk- 
ie," were found. 

Justice spokesman Jack W. Ilushen said, 
"About 95 per cent of that story (yesterday’s 
News report) is incorrect.” 

•The News’ sources today insisted that their 
information was accurate. 

The sources told the Daily News that in tiie 
presence of several White House .aides the 
locked desk was opened and from the drawers 
officials removed: 

• A fully loaded Spanish made automatic 
pistol. 

• Floor plans of the Democratic offices in 
the Watergate Building. 

• A partially dismantled “bug” similar to 
the ones confiscated from the five men arrest- 
ed in the burglary of the Democratic Head- 
quarters, June' 17. 

Also taken from Mr. Hunt's desk was a man- 
ual on the use and operation of the electronic 
surveillance equipment. 

Sources said the contents of the desk were 
placed in an envelope by the federal authori-* 
ties, who left the office soon after the search. 

-Yesterday, a spokesman for the White House 
called the News to say. that Mr. Hunt did not 
have a desk in Mr. Colson’s office, but had an 
office of his own on the third floor of the Old 
Executive Office Building. 

But other sources said that Mr. Hunt’s desk 
was in a part of a suife of offices assigned to 
Mr. Colson. 

An assistant U.S. attorney said yesterday 
that the fedora! authorities did not need a 
search warrant since they have a right to 
search abandoned. property left on federal pro- 


Mr. Caddy then refused lo discuss his ties 
witn Mr. Hunt, claiming a lawyer-client rela- 
tionship. 

After Judge Sirica’s ruling Mr. Caddy again 
went before fhe grand jury. 

Mr. Hunt vanished after he was first linked 
fo the bugging plot when police found his 
name and phono number in the address books 
of two of the burglary suspects. 

Before he disappeared, the FBI did talk to 
Mr. Hunt, but agents reported that he ducked 
most of their questions and “shed no light on 
the investigation.” 

Mr. Hunt. 54, a CIA agent from 1919 to 1S70 
was a writer for the public relations firm of 
Robert R. Mullen whose offices are diagonally 
across the street from the White House. Ilo 
served as a part time consultant to the Presi- 
, dent on de-classification of the Pentagon Pap- 
\ ers and on narcotics law enforcement. He was 
last seen at (he White House, sources said, on 
March 29. 

CAY OF PIGS 

As a CfA agent Mr. Hunt was involved in 
the planning for the Bay of Pigs invasion 
where he became closely associated with one 
of the burglary suspects Bernard Barker, then 
assigned to coordinate exiled Cubans for the 
invasion. 

Mr. Barker and four other men, all wearing 
surgical gloves were captured by police in the 
inner offices of the Democratic National Head- 
quarters, on the sixth floor of the Watergate 
Office Building, 2600 Virginia-av nw. 

Police say the men were, there to remove 
“dead bugs” hidden in the offices earlier. 

Besides Mr. Barker, police have charged: 
James McCord, an ex FBI agent and CfA em- 
ploye, then chief security advisor for the GOP; 
Frank Fiorini, a mercenary who fought for 
.Castro and later defected to lead anti Castro 
groups in Miami; Eugenio Marlines, & 
wealthy Miami real estate broker and Virgilio 
Gonzalez, a locksmith associated with anti 
Castro campaigns. • 
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By Bob Woodward 
and dim Mann 

Washington Post Staff Writers 

A former White House con- 
sultant and a lawyer who has 
represented the five suspects 
in the bugsing attempt at the 
''Democratic National Head- 
quarters were linked yester- 
day for the first time to grand 
jury and FBI investigations of- 
the incident. 

During an extrordinary 
court proceeding yesterday, it 
r as revealed that, the altor- 
,cy, Douglas Caddy, has been 
questioned at least twice 
about the possible involve- 
ment of the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency in the case. 

And Caddy was ordered to 
icstify before a federal grand 
jury about bis relationship 
with Howard Hunt, the one- 
time White House consultant. 

Also yesterday, the Justice 
Department said that the con- 
tents of Hunt’s desk in the old 
Executive Office Building in- 
cluded a walki e '.alkie and an 
unloaded pistol and have been 
turned over to the FBI . 

In the court proceeding, U.S. 
District Court Chief Judge 
John J. Sirica rejected Caddy’s I 
contention that he did not 
have to testify about Hunt be- 
fore the grand jury because 
he was Hunt’s attorney. 

Accordingly, Caddy was 
again brought before the grand 
jury, which is now hearing 
evidence in the break-in and 
alleged bugging attempt. 

In making the disclosure 
about the gun and walkie-tal- 
kie found in Hunt’s desk, Jack 
Hushen, chief spokesman for 
Justice Department, denied a 
report that plans of the Demo- 
crats’ headquarters and an 
electronic listening device j 
were also found there. 

But, the Justice Department 1 
noted, the gun and walkie- 
talkie found were turned over j 
to the FBI voluntarily by the 
White House staff. 

It could not be learned if 
the walkie-talkie operated on 
the same special frequencies 
, that were assigned for the 
[walkie-talkies taken from the 
five suspects arrested inside 
the Democrats’ headquarters. 

Hunt was first connected to 
lhe bugging in 
cratic headquarters 


after his name and home tele- ! 
phone number were found in 
address books taken from two 
of the five suspects. 

Hunt, who has since 
dropped from sight, was hired 
as a SlOO-a-day White House 
consultant on the recommen- 
dation of the President's spe- 
cial counsel, Charles W. Col- 
son, a behind-the-scenes politi- 
cal strategist. 

Yesterday, Colson refused to 
discuss the matter but a secre- 
tary in his office said: “it's ri- 
diculous, It’s ridiculous, the 
whole thing.” 

Caddy has said he first be- 
came involved in the case 
when he received a predawn 
call from the wife of Bernard 
L. Barker, one of the five: 
suspects. I 

According to Caddy, Mrs. 
Barker was instructed to call 
Caddy if she did not hear 


fill possession of wire de- 
vices”, as well as for local bur- 
glary charges. 

■ It was the first public disclo- 
sure of specific federal- 
charges under consideration. 
Silbert did not say who might 
be subject to those charges. 

He told Sirica that Caddy’s 
conduct was “specious, dila- 
tory and ... an obstruction 
of justice.” 

Urban A. Lester, one of 
three attorneys representing 
Caddy yesterday, told the 
judge that Caddy was refusing 
to testify because “Once you 
answer one question, that 
leads to another question.” 



incident squarely into 
Presidential campaign. j 

• Metropolitan police and] 
the FBI say they are looking 
for four more persons in 
connection with Lhe incident. 

• A diagram of the Miami 
Beach headquarters of Demo- 
cratic presidential candidate 
Sen. George S. McGovern was 
among the items found in tlicj 
suspects’ belongings. 

• Suspect Bernard L. Bar- 
ker, a -Miami real estate agent 
and CIA operative it) the abor- 
ive Bay of Pigs invasion, at-; 
tempted last year to obtain 
blueprints of the air condition- 
ing ducts in the Miami Beach 

to a 


y 


Lester said he had met per- 
sonally with U.S. Attorney 
Harold JI. Titus Jr. to request convention hall, accordin 
that. Caddy he provided in ad- Miami architect, 
vanee with a set of written 
questions he would be asked 
by the grand jury. The pur- 
pose, Lester said, was "to save 


from her husband by 3 a.m. on; the grand jury’s time and this 
June 17 — the date of the 
break-in. 


court’s lime.” Titus rejected 
tlie request, Lester said. 

; He also asked Sirica for per- 
! mission to go over the ques- | 
tions that might be asked of i 
Caddy in advance in the 
judge’s chambers, hut Sirica 
refused. 

Lester told lhe judge that 
the questioning of Caddy had 
gone far beyond his relation- 
ship >vith Hunt. He said Caddy 
had been asked whether he 
had worked for the CIA. 
Caddy answered that he hdff 
not, Lester said. 

At the end of the hearing, 


* The Nixon committee re- 
ported that two relative'll im- 
portant campaign strategy 
memos were missing from its 
offices across from the White 
House, and charged that an un- 
named Democratic Presiden- 
tial candidate has planted two 
i workers in the Nixon cam 
pafgn committee. Former At- 
torney General John N. .Mitch- 
ell, the Nixon campaign chair- 
man, is conducting an inde- 
pendent investigation into the 
entire matter. 


During 1969 and 1970, Caddy 
and Hunt shared an office at 
Robert Pi. Mullen & Co., a 

Washington public relations 
firm where Hunt worked as a 
writer until last week when he. 
was suspended. 

“Caddy and Hunt were good 
friends and the relationship 
continued after Caddy left 
here,” Robert F. Bennett, pres-, 
ident of the Mullen firm, told 
a reporter last week. 

Caddy, 34, was one of the co- 
founders of the conservative 

Young Americans for Free-, . , 

doni and has since been active .j ^ 111 £° ln S 1° make any exccp-j niecl any knowledge of these 
in conservative Republican ac-r lion in this case,” and ordered 1 efforts. 


f 'the judge said, “I don't think; young Republicans have 


• Suspect Frank A. Sturgis' 
and Eugenio It. Martinez both ! 
attempted to secure housing! 
in Miami recently for thous-i 
a lids of Young Republicans to 
attend their party’s national 
convention in August. The 

dc- 


tivities, according to asso-i Caddy to testify before the 
dales. Up- and jury. lie said the ques- 

Iluiit, a CIA employee from i tions put to Caddy were fair 
1919 to 1970, is also the author S ones. 

of some 42 novels, including aj- Since the arrest at 2:30 a.m. 
recent mystery that is set in jj June 17 inside the sixth floor 


Blues Alley, a Georgetown , 
jazz club that he patronizes,' 1 
according to his publisher. 

In the cout hearing yester- 
day, Assistant U.S. Attorney 
Earl J. Silbert told the judge 
that Caddy was first called by 
The grand jury on Thursday. 

When asked about Hunt, 
Caddy invoked the attorney- 
client privilege, refused to tes- 
tify and then asked to leave 
the grand jury room and con- 
sult with Iris own attorneys, 
Silbert said. 

Silbert told the judge that 
the grand jury is investigating' 

fir .menhir fpderal charges of 


..suite of the Democratic head- 
1 quarters in the Watergate, 
2000 Virginia Ave., NW, the 
case has taken the following 
turns: 


« Martinez, a Miami lock- 
smith, was released from jail 
yesterday after posting a bond 
of $4,000 cash. Sturgis, Barker 
and Virgilio Gonzalez remain 
in D.C. Jail. 



comm unit 


* One of the suspects, James 
W. McCord Jr., a former FBI 
and CIA agent, was identified 
as the security chief to the 
Committee for the Re Election 
of the President and a secu- 
rity consultant to the Republi- 
can National Committee. Mc- 
Cord, now free on bond, was 
fired from both posts. 

• The Democratic National 
Committee filed a St million 
civil suit.againsi the Nixon re- 
line 
i v"e 
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Late in March the Gallup Poll showed 
President Nixon’s approval rating was 53%. 
In words, that meant “so-so.” 

0 n March 30 the North Vietnamese 
started their big ofi'cn- 
s i v e . Their military 
hero, Gen. ' Giap, said 
this was to be the drive 
. to final victory. ;pvcr the 
Saigon government. 

Hanoi’s army seemed 
invincible. 

On May 8 President 
Nixon went 'DP TV. He 
announced that he had 
ordered mines w sown 
around North Vietnam’s ports, that U.S. air 
and naval units should cut all land and sea 
routes to choke off arms being delivered to 
Hanoi’s attacking troops. 

Hanoi and the harbor city of Haiphong 
were bombed. There was some speculation • 
among smart foreign affairs people that 
1 Russian boss Leonid I. Brezhnev might 
cancel the coming summit meeting. He 
might tell Mr. Nixon to stay home. 

' BUT WHILE Americ a n airmen 
dropped smarter and smarter bombs on 
. more and more North Vietnamese targets 
nearer and nearer China, Mr. Nixon coolly 
went ahead on his planned trip lo Moscow. 
He got there May 22 and promptly went to 
work signing agreements — the arms limit 
treaty on May 2G. 

From May 26 to May 29 the Gallup Poll 
went out asking its standard question: “Do 
you approve or disapprove of the way Mr. 
Nixon is handling his job as President?” 

Guess what the score was. Mr. Nixon 
hit his highest' point in popularity in almost 
two years. He was up to 61% approval. 

Now, alllhe advanced thinkers — espe- 
cially the reading and writing types who 
keep inhaling and exhaling each other’s 
ideas until jgU.,tjie oxygen is gone out of 
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them — would have been surprised if they 
had noticed this upturn in the Nixon rating. 

. This upturn proves something about 
America and presidential politics. Down 
below the public debates there is a deep, 
strong current of nationalism. Today it is 
unpopular even to talk about such matters. 
In some quarters the word “patriotism” is 
considered obscene. 

But— Mr. Nixon shored 61 %• when the 
advanced thinkers thought he must be 
blowing the whole presidential ball game. 

STRANGELY, presidential popularity 
rises when any president faces any kind of 
international crisis and takes strong action 
lo meet that crisis. 

Burns Roper, the polling expert, did a 
fine analysis of this odd phenomenon in 
January of 1969. 

A president can win a higher a’pproval 
score even with a bad play on the interna- 
t i o n a 1 stage. The Bay of Pigs fiasco 
brought John F. Kennedy’s approval score 
up to 83%, though Fidel Castro made the 
Cuban invaders, the-££f. the United States 
and the White House look foolish. 

Roper found that “Domestic events 
tend to hurt the president whatever he does 
about them. He is damned if he does and 
damned if he doesn’t.” But on the foreign 
scene the public “clearly wants strong, de- 
cisive action from the president.” 

Certainly Mr. Nixon's aggressive ac- 
tion did not assure him of re-election this 
November. There are months of campaign- 
ing. comparisons and new events between 
now’ and then which will alter that 61% 
score. And a 61% approval score does not 
match electoral vote patterns. 

Still, 61% is higher than President Ken- 
nedy rated just before he w’as assassinated 
in November 1963. as his chances of re- 
election were being assessed by the ad- 
vanced thinkers mentioned above. 
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By PATRICK COLLINS 

Federal authorities have seized a fully load- „ £ 

ed Spanish-made automatic pistol, diagrams of • • 

the Democratic National Committee headquar- ■ fa ,> t* a 4, u 

ters and an electronic eavesdropping device . 

from Howard F.. Hunt’s desk in the Old Execu- police are actively investigating a burglary 
tive Office Building next door to the White 0 f a Federal Reserve office, which some mves- 
House The Washington Daily News learned tigators feel may be related to the bugging of 
. today.’ ' the Democratic National Committee. 

Sources say the federal officers searched 0n May 5 _ t h e Federal Reserve officer, lo- 
Mr Hunt’s desk, located in the office suite of catecl on the eighth floor of the Watergate ON 
Charles Colson special counsel to President fj ce Building, were broken into, police said. 
Nixon The found floor plans of the Democrat- jj ie y sa id that five locked file cabinets con- 
ic offices in the Watergate building ar.d what tainlng plans were jimmied open, 
was described as a “partially dismantled bug A spokesman for the office said that nothing 
similar to the ones taken from five men appeared to be missing and that the papeis in 
breaking in the Democratic headquarters, (hc fj[ e would not be of any value to someone 

‘June 17? ^ who might be contemplating the robbery of a 

Mr Hunt was first linked to the bugging plot Federal Reserve Bank, 
when lawmen discovered his name and phone lr) ano ther development yesterday, sources 

number in the address books of two of the 

burgiarv suspects. Police said that next to his 

name in one of the books was the notation W. H elms and conservative columnist William I 
Fou»e ’’ and in the other book Mr. Hunt’s Buckley. 

■name ’was followed by the inscription “V/.H. ’ F j ve days after the burglary the Mullen Ci 
After this discovery, the FBI quizzed Mr. “suspended” Mr. Hunt A spokesman said ye 
’Hunt but agents reported. that he avoided most terday that Mr. Hunt had made one Hong di 
of their questions and “shed no light on the tance call to the ottice since that ime. but i 
investigation." made it a point not-ro tell us where he was. 

That was the last communication police are As a CIA agent Mr. Hunt was involved 

known to have had with Mr. Hunt who broke {he D ] ann j n g for the ill-fated Bay of Pigs in' 

contacts with his friends and employer nere s j 0 n* where he worked closely with one of 1 
and “disappeared” after he became pubnealt} burglary suspects, Bernard Barker, then 

connected with the burglary suspects. signed to coordinate exiled Cubans for the 

t Mr. Hunt, 54, a writer for the public rela- V asion. 
tions firm of Robert R. Mullen whose offices Earlier this month, officials say, Mr. Hi 
are diagonally across the street from the traveled to Miami where he met with I* 
White House, had been working as a special Barker, 
consultant to the President on the de-classt- ■ 

fication of the Pentagon Papers and on nar- Long after the Bay of Pigs and ms wor 
cotics law enforcement. He was last reported wjtll tlie cia, sources said Mr. Hunt continue 
at the White House on March 29. support the anti-Castro Cubans exiled i 

ThO he had a desk in Mr. Colson’s office . 
suite White House sources said that Mr. Hunt ■ novels is listed 

often’ worked for other officials in the E.xecu-, Mr Hunt, ° er Cvnter for Life mag 

' described as a behind-the-scenes r to 

man for the President, yesterday refused to ^ n ; a a re f o 0 f °S O nt gom ery County. 

rSS? ^ the Dem- ' Meanwbfc the FBI J- — 

Th^two men met in' 1966 at the Brown Uni- NgYi^flbYSa^m 
versity Club where Mr. Colson served aspresi- all wearing ^ of the Democra 

dent and Mr. Hunt as vice president. Mr. Col- police in me XLYn 4' floor of the Wat 
son, a White House spokesman said recorn- headquarter* on the . -, G00 ‘ yk inia . av nw . 

, mended Mr. Hunt for the cons lilting job at the gate Office 

, White House. Approved ForReleas e>2QOyO$1M~:.&M RDM® -ft' 

1 Mr. Hunt, a CIA a^ent from 1949 to 19*0 was we re m tV o. offices, 

hired by the Muiien firm two years ago witn emplaced cjiuu in me 
tc from flA director Richard 


told The Washington Daily News that the 
names of former Sen. George Srnathers an. 
Rep. Dante Fascell, D-Fla., have been placc^ 
on the visiting list of one of the suspect, 
charged with the burglary. 

Without their knowledge, Frank Fiorini, add 
ed the names of both politican'to his visitin', 
list, which would allow them to come and tab 
to Mr. Fiorini. 

But both Sen. Srnathers and Rep. Fasc.e 
deny ever knowing Mr. Fiorini or ever trym 
to contact him. “I wouldn’t recognize the gu 
if he walked in the door and stood right i 
front of my face,” Sen. Srnathers said. 


Helms and conservative columnist William F. 
Buckley. ■ 

Five davs after the burglary the Mullen Lo. 
“suspended” Mr. Hunt. A spokesman said yes- 
terday that Mr. Hunt had made one long dis- 
tance call to the ottice since that time, but^ he 
made it a point not-to tell u’s where he was. 

As a CIA agent Mr. Hunt was involved ini 

the planning for the ill-fated Bay of Pigs inva- 
sion' where he worked closely with one of the 
burglary suspects, Bernard Barker, then as- 
signed to coordinate exiled Cubans for the in- 
vasion. 

Earlier this month, officials say, Mr. Hunt 
traveled to Miami where he met with Mr. 
Barker. 

Long after the Bay of Pigs and his work 
with the CIA. sources said Mr. Hunt continued 
to support the anti-Castro Cubans exiled in 

Miami. , , 

Mr Hunt author of 42 novels, is listed in 
Who’s Who as a former writer for_ Life maga- 
7 ine and a contributor to political journals. H 
owns a $200,000 estate in the prestigious Poto- 
mac area of Montgomery County. 

Meanwhile the FBI and local police continue 
to" assemble evidence for the grand jury inves- 
tigation of the burglary in which the five m , 

RUce mam « 


Besides Mr. Barker, police have charger. 
James McCord, an ex-FBI agent and CIA tx 
Plovo who was chief. of security for the GO, 
and the Committee for the Re-Election of th 
President; Frank Fiorini, a soldier of lorom 
who fought for Castro and later defected t 
lead anti-Castro groups in Miami; Eugcm 
Martinez a wealthy Miami real estate orok- 
and Virgilio Gonzalez, a locksmith associate 
with anti-Castro groups. 
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WASHINGTON-F r o m the capital 
which gave you Daniel Ellsberg, the 
Pentagon Papers, and the stolen and 
Xeroxed thoughts of Henry Kissinger, 
we now present the case of “Who Is 
That Chief Security Man for the 
G. 0. P., and Why Is He Charged with 
Breaking Into Democratic National 
,■ Headquarters?” 

He is James Walter McCord Jr., 53, 
a quiet family man and churchgoing 
gent who worked for the CIA for 10 
years, retiring to start his own security 
agency. McCord and four associotes 
who look like the remnants cf a Bay of 
Pigs invasion force were arrested in- 
side Larry O’Brien’s sanctuary, the 
Democratic National Committee offices 
; in the posh Watergate building complex 
here. 

They were equipped with rubber 
gloves, electronic bugging devices, 
photographic gear, tear gas pens, and 
obviously were not on O’Brien’s prem- 
ises to be inspired by Democratic cam- 
paign literature. V 

Why they were there might be 
spelled out in their federal court trial 
or in the $1 million civil case filed by 
O’Brien where be charged the Commit- 
tee to Reelect the President with inva- 
sion of privacy and violating the civil 
rights of Democrats. 

Holds Contract with G. 0. P. 

What really bugs O’Brien [no pun 
intended] is that McCord was on the 
reelection committee’s payroll, and had 
a contract with the Republican Nation-" 
al Committee as well to perform secu- 
rity services. 

Many retired specialists in police or 
security work do establish private secu- 
rity firms. McCord has an • excellent 
reputation at the CIA, and kind words 
. on his behalf were even passed on to 
the Republicans by an active official in 
the White House Secret Service. So, if 
the Republicans wanted to hire one of 
the best hands in the cloak-and-dagger 
business, signing on McCord, as they 
did last fall, made sense. 

But what were they getting w r hen 
they hired McCord? They were getting 
a man, by Campaign Director John 
Mitchell’s own admission, who has “a 
number of business clients and inter- 
ests and we have no knowledge of 
these relationships.” 

They also got a man whose CIA 


nicnts, jimmying fetfcs And covering 
his tracks like a cat burglar. 

In fact, McCord supervised the in- 
stallation of TV monitors, door-lock 
buzzers at 'Nixon headquarters and the 
inspection of offices for eavesdropping 
devices and phone taps. Campaign offi- 
cials explain that threats of assassina- 
tions, bombings, and violence, the pil- 
fering of memos, and the placing of 
spies on the staff by “some other can- 
didate" make it necessary to have a 
man with McCord’s skills around. 

Moreover, Mitchell declares the re- 
election committee, while not authoriz- 
ing or condoning the actions charged to 
McCord, "is not legally, morally or eth- 
ically accountable for actions taken 
without its knowledge and beyond the 
scope of its control.” 

Williams to Lead Attack 

Maybe so, but Edward Bennett Wil- 
liams, the celebrated criminal lawyer 1 
the Democrats retained for their civil 
suit, will seek to prove that McCord was 
acting within the scope of his employ- 
ment when police nabbed him. 

What kind of mentality is it at Re- 
publican headquarters which decides 
that cloak-and-dagger men must be 
employed for security purposes? If 
John Mitchell’s most brilliant memos 
are purloined by disloyal employes, so 
v.'liat? The lives and property of Repub- 
lican campaign workers could be just 
as well protected by a conventional se- 
curity agency without enlisting a spe- 
cialist with McCord’s capabilities and 
other clients. 

The Watergate break-in looks more 
and more like a job performed for a 
right-wing anti-Castro group, but this is 
small solace to embarrassed Nixon 
campaign officials. 

Naturally, O’Brien grabs on to this 
astonishing episode for political gain, 
and makes all sorts of outlandish 
charges sucJi as the one that there is 
“a developing clear line to the White 
House” in the case. ' 

Humor is blessed relief in a messy 
episode like this one. But why do Re- 
publican campaign chiefs indulge in 
CIA mentality? Politics is a rough 
game, but one where professional acro- 
bats of espionage like McCord aren't 
needed. The Republicans got them- 
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and entering, planting electronic eaves- 
dropping devices, photographing docu- 
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WASHINGTON. June 26— Participants in the June 17 
raid on national Democratic party headquarters here had governmental circles, both Lie- 
direct links with the White House. Republican National mocratic ? nd Republican as m 
Committee. Central Intelligence Agency and fascistic or- f c e tiv ^4° in L 'f 0 s s Cambodia, 
ganiza lions of Cubans living in the U.S. and * he role of secret conspir- 

Disclosures have linked an or- paredness, which is a part 'of aey in the Indochina war show 

the Executive Office of the Pre- that Nixon’s statement is untrue. 



ganization of veterans of the 
Bay of Pigs invasion of Cuba 
with the White House and the 
raid on the Democratic head- 
quarters. 

The tentacles can be glimpsed 
of a long-term conspiracy to use 
terrorist gangs and individuals 
against “left-wing causes” in the 
U.S. 

The raid on Democratic party 
headquarters— not at all a “left- 
wing” organization— shows how 
far this fascistic activity has 
gone. 

Ties with the fascistic ele- 
ments in the military reserve 
through the White House can be 
discerned. 

Trail of CIA 

The trail of the CIA is visible 
at all stages of the operations 
of these gangs. Members of the 
Ex-Combatientes Cubanos de Fort 
Jackson are reported to have 
met. with "American friends” on 
“direct action to combat what 
they viewed as left-wing causes 
in the U.S.,” according to Tad 
Szulc in the New York Times 
June 22. 

The blundered attempt to bug 
Democratic party headquarters 
and to photograph files has re- 
vealed a festering cancer in the 
White House. 

When Nixon moved into the 
White House he brought with 
him the baggage of the days 
when he introduced the first 
concentration camp bill in the 
history of Congress and helped 
create the period of McCarthy- 
ism. 

McCord’s links 

James W. McCord, who was 
held on $30,000 bond after his 
arrest last Saturday, was at- that 
time under contract as security 
coordinator to the Committee 
for Reelection of President Nix- 
on headed by former Attorney 
General John N. Mitchell and of 
the Republican National Com- 
mittee. 

McCord was also A' member 
of a 15-man unit of the Office 
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sident. Rs job is witchhunting, 
the hunting out of dissenters 
and so-called “subversives” and 
planning of measures to deal 
with them. 

The Cubans, who were recruit- 
ed for subversive activities 
against Cuba, including the CIA- 
organized invasion, have been 
working with the United States 
Military Reserve unit, which 
operates under the Office of 
Emergency Plans and Prepared- 
ness in the White House. 

Other direct links 

These are not the only direct 
links. The name of E. Howard 
.Hunt,, Jr., was found in the ad- 
dress books of two of the parti- 
cipants in Saturday’s raid. Hunt 
is a former CIA agent, who 
worked for it from 19-59 to 1970. 

He was an associate of ‘‘Frank 
Bender” in the organization of 

the Bay of Pigs invasion, and 
has maintaind his connections 
with former Cubans. Hunt was 
a consultant at the White House 
in 1971 and in 1972 until at least 
March. 

Two of the participants in the 
raid are connected with Amer- 
itas, which is a wholly-owned 
subsidiary of the All-State In- ^ 
vestment Fund, S.A.. incorporat- 
ed in Panama. Persons familiar 
with the revelations of CIA 
“fronts.” through which funds 
are channeled and activity con- 
ducted. believe this setup has 
the same foul smell. 

At his Thursday press confer- 
ence. Nixon did not denounce 
the raid but confined his state- 
ment to: “This kind of activity 
. . . has no place whatever in our 
electoral process or in our gov- 
ernment process.” 

The fact is that the connec- 
tions of the participants in the 
raid with the White House, etc., 
show that “this kind of activi- 
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Cuban Native Dropped Hints of High Connections, Friends Say 
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By Peter Jay 

Washington Post Staff Writer 

MIAMI, June 26— Bernard 
L. Barker, who was arrested 
nine days ago with four 
other men in the Washing- 
ton offices of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee, 
liked to sound mysterious, 
according to people who 
know him. 

He had been involved in j 
the abortive 1961 Bay of 
Pigs invasion, and, acquaint- 
ances say, he was given to 
dropping veiled hints that 
he is well-connected in U.S. 
intelligence circles and that 
interesting things were 
afoot. 

Like many of Miami’s 
more than - 200,000 exiles, he 
is known as a political con- 
servative and a strong anti- 
communist. He supported 
President Nixon’s mining of 
North Vietnamese harbors, 
and had urged exile groups 
to oppose war protesters at 
this summer’s two national 
political conventions here. 

Of the five suspects ar- 
rested in connection with 
the attempted bugging of 

the Watergate, three (includ- 
ing Barker), were born in 
Cuba. All have a back- 
ground in intelligence, anti- 
Castro activity or both. Four 
of the five, including Bar- 
ker, are in D.C. jail pending 
release on bond. 

Except perhaps for James 
,W. McCord Jr., a veteran of 
19 years with the CIA and, 
at the time of his arrest in 
the Democratic offices in 
Watergate, chief of security 
services for the Committee 
. for the lte-election of the 
President, Barker is the 
man who has attracted the 
most attention. 

Despite his Anglo-Saxon 
name and appearance, his 
American father, service in 
the U.S. Army as an officer 
in World War 11 in the Eu- 
ropean treater and his resi- 
dence in Miami, Barker is a 
Cuban. He was born in Ha- 
vana 55 years ago, served 
with the secret police of tire 
dictador Fulgencio Batista 
before Castro came to 
power, and associates almost 
. entirely with Cubans in 
Miami. 

. “Someone 


that for a Yainjui, Barker ft ' as Howard Hunt, said the 
spoke beautiful Spanish,” re- architect, Leonard Glasser. 


calls a Cuban journalist 
here. “1 had to tell them he 
was as much a Latin as we 
are.” 

There are various stories 
about Barker’s clandestine 
activities in circulation here, 
but many of them seem to 
trace bad; to the man him- 
self. A number of Cubans, 
noticing this, dismiss the 
Watergate caper as a quix- 
otic effort by an aging brag- 
gard to recapture the excite- 


lt has not been estab- 
lished that Barker and Hunt 
were in communication or 
that — according to one un- 
confirmed . report — Hunt 
came to Miami and met with 
Barker about three weeks 
ago. (As recently as Sunday, 
FBI sources could not con- 
firm that Hunt was in 
Miami.) 

In Miami, Barker has fre- 
quently been involved in 
imti-Castro or other anti- 
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ment of his espionage days Communist activity, most re 


of 


and to win the acclaim 
the exile community. 

“Barker? A big talker,” 
said a businessman in the 
La Havana Yieja Shopping 
Center here, where Barker’s 
small real estate office — 
Barker Associates— is lo- 
cated. “But don’t use my 
name.” 

In the Bay of Pigs opera- 
tion, Barker's code name is 
said to have been “Macho” 
— a nickname he still uses, 
11 years later. The word 
simply means “male,” but it 
has stronger connections; 
the equivalent nickname in 
English would be “stud” — an 
unusual, rather adolescent 
sobriquet for a 55-.vear-old. 

Barker’s role in the Bay of 
Pigs invasion, exile sources 
say, was significant — but 
more organizational than op- 
erational. He was said to be 
close to Manuel Artimc, who 
commanded the landing 
force, and to have been a 
major conduit for Central 
Intelligence Agency funds 

His association with the 
CIA is believed to have 
lasted at least through 1964, 
when commanders were 
being trained in Nicaragua 
for anti-Castro harassment 
raids. 

If Barker lias met Howard 

E. Hunt, the mysterious 
raider-spy- White House con-i 
sultant who dropped from 
sight after a reporter told 
him his name has been 
found in notebooks carried 
by the suspects in the Wat- 
ergate bugging, it probably 
would have been through 
the CIA, 

According to a Miami ar- 
chitect, Barker often men- 
t 

tie 


centlv by organizing a mo 
torende of Cubans support- 
ing President Nixon’s deci- 
sion to mine the North Viet- 
namese harbors. But he ap- 
pears to be neither influen- 
tial nor popular in the 
major exile organizations. 

Ills business career is 
hard to chart. Barker Asso- 
ciates, which he opened last 
year all or getting his real 
estate license, has been in- 
volved in a few big transac- 
tions— but only a few. 

And these seem to have 
been due to Barker’s friend- 
ship with Miguel (Mike) 
Suarez, an ambitious and 
highly political lawyer who 
once ran for mayor of 
Miami as a Republican (he 
came in a poor fifth) and is 
the attorney for Barker's 
firm. 

Amerilas, the organization 
that police first said was a 
shadowy anti-Castro group 
to which the Watergate five 
belonged, turned out to be a 
real estate corporation 
headed by Suarez. Suarez 
(says the use of the name 
and stationery by Barker 
and the others when they 
registered at the Watergate 


Hotel was unknown to him 
and unauthorized. 

Barker lives 50 blocks 
west of downtown Miami, in 
a predominantly Cuban sec- 
tion. 

It is a neighborhood of 
small square bungalows, 
parched lawns, and wilted 
palm trees that east little 
shade. As in working-class 
neighborhoods in other cit- 
ies, there are pick-up trucks 
with campers and American 
flag decals, outboard boats 
on trailers, small children 
on tricycles; It looks com- 
fortable, clean and decent— 
.but by no means affluent. 

Barker’s neighbors, like 
other Cubans here, say they 
still don't know what, to 
think of the case. They have 
read in the newspapers of 
an attempt by Barker to get 
the architect’s plan of the 
Miami convention center, 
where the Democrats will 
meet in two weeks; that re- 
minded one friend, at least, 
of Barker’s remark about 
“doing something about the 
convention.” 

But what? And also why? 
Those are the questions the 
neighbors- keep asking, for 
which neither the newspa- 
pers nor the police nor the 
politicians on either side 
have yet to offer an answer. 
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& olive Is Dig Mystery 
In Raid on Democrats 


By WALTER 11UCABER 

Special to Tie New York 1 lines I 

WASHINGTON, June 25 — Ten minute? later, acting on 

Uovinp through the basement what he now calls a "hunch,” 

‘ ’ -a ■ n .Tiiorfi f/vinri he returned to lire basement, 
after midnight, the guard found ^ Jatchcs wprft rewly taped . 

.strips of tape across the latches So v;cre {w0 others, on a lower 

'of two doors leading to the i cve j > that h.r.d been un- 

•underground garage. obstructed only minutes before. 

! It was an altogether fit be- "Somebody was taping the 

'pinning for a first-rate mystery doors faster than I was t man ft 

I- the raid on. the Democratic ,he po- 

Kational Committee headquar- j ic e.” His alarm was logged at 

ters. the central station at 1:52 A.M. 

Tn the eight days since, the on Saturday, June 17. 

Whit" House and the Rcpubli- It took less than 4S hours 

can party have been ember- 

rassed, the Democrats hate 0 f t jJ e information tlmt emerged 
sensed a big election-year issue, after ward, even cm the most 
and a major Federal invesliga- pedestrian points, was unoffi-j 
tion has begun. ; cial or leaked by unnamed’ 

The mvsterv has involved’ sources. i 

_ :.. - J. . „„_ te ' And none of it established: 

Republican officials, agents or : n10 ,j ve _ Washington went on a: 
(former agents of the Central; S p CCU i a t ive binge, but even 
(intelligence Agency, White those running the investigation 
'House aides and bewildering were said to be confused and 
assortments of anti-Castro uncertain. The available facts 
“ . , oficred many possible inter-. 

Cubans - , v , M , predations. 

Guard Not Alarmed ^ ^ 

There lias been talk of le e- ^ l(> Wat(Tgate 

phone taps, spy cameras an v , (rQ pj a j n clolbcs members of 
stolen files; of obscure corpo- t j l0 Second District Tactical 
rations and large international Squad. They went first to the' 
financial transactions; of un- eighth and top floor, where 
solved raids on chancery offices ta, . )e was found on a stairway 
and on influential Washington f°^ ;hing c!se %VaS almSS ’ 

law firms. • Working their way clown, 

The guard, Frank Wills, a they found more tape on the 
tall, 24-year-old bachelor who sixih floor. With guns drawn, 
earned $S0 a week patrolling they entered the darkened of- , 
one of the office buildings in S£ Dc S?^£ ! 
the V/ategate complex foi ^- Ci - e five unarmed men, who 
General Security Sendees, Inc., surrendered quietly. I 

was not greatly alarmed when “They didn’t admit what they 
he found the tape. were doing there,” said John 

The high-priced hotel rooms, barret, one. of the plainclothes 
r , , men who handcuffed the five 

prestigious oftices and cle- an( j jj ncd them up against a 

gant condominium apartments walI _ . Thcy wcre very polite, 
within the Watergate develop- but they wouldn’t talk.” 

[ment had been favorite targets Presumably, there was plenty 

[of Washington's burglars and *-° about—lhe taped latch* 

(sneak thieves for several years. ^^thing, taping the 

Along with three present or ^ oors was a dead giveaway, 
former Cabinet officers and Ordinarily, burglars use wood- 
varta other Eepobhc le,d. 
ers, the tenants included the on t >ne eighth floor? 

Democratic National Commit- Furthermore, once the tam- 
tce. Its offices liad been entered paring bad been discovered, it 
at least tv, ice within the last was risky in the extreme to 
six weeks. repeat it. Who did it? And why 

But Mr! Wills assumed that were two separate basement 
the office building’s mainte-. entrances taped the second, 
nance men had immobilized the timc? , „ 

to lock, and returned to his inside, and once entrance 
post in the lobby. , to the building hau been] 


gained, an intruder could have 
left without keys and without 
setting off an alarm. 

Too Many Men 

Five men were found in the 
Democratic offices, which 
struck those informed in such 
matters as three or four too 
many. 

The five men were charged 
with buiglary and led off to 
the District of Columbia jail, 
where they at) gave false names 
to the booking officer. After a 
routine fingerprint check, they 
were identified as follows: 
Bernard L. Barker, 55 years 
old. a native of Havana who 
fled the Fidel Castro regime 
and became an American 
citizen. He is president of 
Barker Associates, a Miami 
i cal estate concern. 

James Waller McCord Jr., 53, 
a native of Texas. He is now 
president of McCord Asso- 
ciates, Inc. of suburban Rock- 
ville. hkl., a private security 
agency. 

Frank Sturgis, 4$, who lost his 
citizenship for fighting in the] 
Castro army but regained it; 
later, lie has changed his; 
name from Frank Fiorini but; 
is still known under botli 
names. He works at the 
Hampton Roads Salvage 
Company, Miami. 

Eugenio K. Martinez, 51, a man 
with $7,199 in his savings ac- 
count and who works as a 
notary public and as a li- 
bun seu real estate operator. 
He now works for Mr. Bark- 
er's agency and is said to 
earn $1,000 a month. 

Virgilio K. Gonzalez, 45, a 
locksmith at the Missing Link 
Key Shop, Miami. He is re- 
ported to have been a house , 
painter and a barber in Cuba, j 
which he fled after Mr. Cas-| 
tro’s takeover in 1959. 

All except Mr. McCord left 
Miami Friday afternoon, ap- 
parently on Eastern Airlines 
Flight 190, which arrived at 
Washington National Airport at 
3:59 P.M. Mr. Barker used his 
American Express credit card 
to rent a car at that time. 

The four men checked into 
two rooms — 214 and 314 — at 
the Watergate Hotel. They are 
understood to have dined that 
evening in the hotel restaurant. 
The hotel connects with the of- 
fice building through the under- 
ground garage. 


k/ ^lbe'f^e , (Wf*ctmv^alYll 

five men lied with them et th 


jtime of their arrest and civ 
jtained warrants to search Hie 
two hotel rooms and the rented 
automobile. An inventory in*, 
eluded: 

€T\vo 35-mm. cameras 
equipped with close-up lens at- 
tachments, about 40 rolls of 
junexpessed 35-nun. film, one 
toll of film from a Minor: “spy" 
camera and a high intensity 
lamp— all useful in copying 
documents. 

tiTv.’o or three microphones 
arid transmitters. Two ceding 
panels had been removc-d'in an 
office adjacent to that of the 
party chairman, Lawrence F. 
O’Brien, and it was theorized 
that the equipment was being 
installed, replaced or removed. 

CAn assortment cf what 
were described os lock picks 
and burglary tools, two walkie- 
talkie radios, several cans and 
pen-like canisters of Chemical 
Mace and rubber surgical 
gloves, which all five men had 
been wearing. j 

^Nearly $0,000 in cash. Thej 
money, found in the possession 
of the five and in the two hotel 
rooms, included some $5,300 in 
$100 bills bearing consecutive 
serial numbers. 

Parts of the Democratic 
headquarters had been ran- 
sacked. Mr. O’Brien subse- 
quently said that the party's 
opponents could have found an 
array of sensitive material, but 
no pattern to the search lids 
been disclosed. 

Last Sunday, the Associated ' 
Press discovered from Kepub- . 
lican financial records filed 1 
with the Government that Mr. . 
McCord worked for both the , 
Conduce to Re-Elect the Presi- 
dent and the Republican Naiion- 
; al Committee. 

I ‘Security Coordinator’ 

The records showed that 
since January Mr. McCord had 
received $1,209 a month as 
"security coordinator” for the 
Nixon organization, and that 
since October he was paid more 
than $600 a month for guard 
services for the Republican 
unit. 

The following day it was 
learned that in address books 
taken by the police from Mr. 
Barker and Mr. Martinez the 
name of E. (for Everette) How- 
ard Hunt appeared. Mr. Hunt 
had worked, as recently as 
March 29, as a White House 
consultant. 
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Cuban exiles being sef up? 


By VIRGINIA PREWETT 

The bungling, Bay-of-Pigs 
style of the national Demo- 
cratic headquarters break-in, 
plus the reappearance of vet- 
erans of the Cl A team that 
directed the Bay of Pigs inva- 
sion, with a few Cuban hench- 
men, have created in the 
minds . of many - Cuban exile 
personalities in Miami the 
impression that their commu- 
nity is being set up for something. 

Tho nobody has succeeded in linking any 
genuine or responsible Cuban exile leader to 
the shady bugging affair, a good deal of the 
current newspaper speculation creates a shad- 
ow of a doubt about the exile community’s 
role. I have been asked many times if some 
exile community motive, as opposed to the 
actions of an insignificant few, could have 
prompted the burglary. 

“We don’t know who could be setting us up," 
said a genuine and recognized exiie community 
leader on the phone from Miami, “but we’re 
getting the feeling that if something bad hap- 


pens during either the Democratic or Republi- 
can convention here, ‘Cuban exiles’ are. going 
to be blamed." 

I share their feeling that the reappearance 
of members of the CIA’s Bay of Pigs team 
bodes no good for the anti-Castro Cubans. I 
was as close as any North American to the 
Cuban directorate that sponsored the invasion, 
tho 1 did not personally know the CIA team in 
charge of it. Early on, 1 formed a deep convic- 
tion, which has grown with time, that the CIA 
squad itself designed the invasion for failure. 

A Cuban who was a member of the sponsor- 
ing exile council has just revealed that “Frank 
Bender,” the CIA invasion chief, was in fact a 
man named Frank droller. And that, further- 
more, he was one of the several Central Euro- 
peans being used at the time by the CIA. 

The only authentic CIA operative that I ever 
knew in Latin America was one of these. 
Wherever he touched, disaster followed for the 
democratic, anil-communist left. He channeled 
aid for years to the Dominican Juan Bosch 
and played a shadowy role in the 1965 Domini- 
can rebellion. My most responsible U.S, 
sources, including a CIA advisor, came to 
question whether he was in fact a double 
agent. 

If the CIA team making arrangements for 
the Bay of Pigs had indeed been Iron Curtain 
double, agents, they could rot have planned 
failure more efficiently. 

I cite only two of many points sustaining (his 
thesis: First, in a military sense, there was no 
way to guarantee that previous invader air 
strikes, even if fully carried out, would destroy 
all of Castro’s potential to hit back from the 
air. Yet the invasion ships had only two or 
three anti-aircraft machine guns. These were 
defectively mounted ar.d wrenched loose from 
the deck on their first firing, killing invasion 
personnel. 



Secondly, the night the invaders left Central 
America, Antonio Varona, of the exile council 
sponsoring (he invasion, was in my living 
room weeping .tears of rage. He said that as 
the invasion got under way, the CIA team for- 
bade the Cuban leaders to use the Swan Island 
radio station from which it had been agreed 
the latter would send pre-arranged signals to 
their counterparts inside Cuba so they could 
help the invasion. And immediately after- 
wards, the exile leaders themselves were put 
under a kind of U.S, house arrest and held 
incommunicado. . 
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Democratic National Chairman Lawrence F. O’Brien 
has requested that President Nixon appoint a “special 
prosecutor 'of unimpeachable integrity and national rep- 
utation” to investigate the June 17 attempted bugging 
of Democratic headquarters here. 

Placing the entire investigation in such hands would in- 
sure the complete objectivity Appointment of a special 
of the inquiry, O’Brien said in prosecutor not directly respon- 
sible to the Justice Depart- 
ment could further thrust the 
incident into the political 
arena and insure it would stay 
alive until November. 

The most recent example of 
a special prosecutor is Barna- 
bas F. Sears, who in Chicago 
obtained the .■indictment of 
State’s Attorney Edward V. 
Hanrahan. 

Hanrahan and 13 others 
were indicted on charges of 
obstructing justice following a 
police raid in which two Black 
Panthers were killed. 

The controversy over tbei 
Hanrahan indictment still 
rages. It is partially responsi-. 


a letter to the President dated 
Saturday. 1 

O’Brien read the letter Yes- 
terday oh ' NBC's television 
show "Meet Ihe Press.” Asked 
if he. had any more evidence to 
substantiate his charge made 
Tuesday that the bugging at- 
tempt involved the White 
House, O’Brien said, “There is 
information our attorneys 
have.” 

. On Tuesday, while filing a 
$1 million civil suit against 
the Nixon campaign commit- 
tee in connection with the in- 
cident, O’Brien cited the ‘ po- 
tential involvement” of special 
counsel to the president, 
Charles W. Colson. 

To date, Colson, a behind- 
the-scenes political strategist 
for ’the President, has been i 
linked only indirectly to the 
incident. 

That link is through Col- 
son’s sometimes $10Q-a-day 
consultant, Howard E. Hunt, 
the former CIA agent and nov- 
elist, whose name and home 
Telephone number was found 
in two of the suspects’ address 
books with the notation “W. 
House" and “W.H.” 

Yesterday, O’Brien said “our 
attorneys will unfold the 
case.” The Democratic party’s 


ble for the crack that seems to: 
have emerged in t ho political; 
machine run by Chicago. 

The bugging incident is 
likely to stay alive this week. 
A hearing on the Democrat’s 
$1 million suit is scheduled for 
Tuesday and a preliminary 
hearing on the charges against 
the five suspects arrested in 
the incident is slated for 
Thursday. 

The suspects were arrested 
at 2:30 a.m. inside the 29-office 
suite of the Democrats’ head- 
quarters in the Watergate, 
2600 Virginia Ave. XW. 

The suspects include James 


real estate agent for Barker; 
and • Virgilio R. Gonzales, a 
.Miami locksmith. 

'During the nine days since 
their arrest, one or more of 

■ the five suspects has been 
linked to the White House, the 
Committee for the Re-election 
of the President, the Republi- 
can National Committee, the 
.Central intelligence Agency, 
and the FBI. 

: In addition, the police have 
-said four other persons are 
being sought in connection 
■with the bugging incident. 

.*■ ■ It lias also been reported 
that the suspects had among 
Their belongings a rough dia- 
gram of the Miami headquar- 
ters of Sen. George S. Mc- 
• Govern. 

■ On Saturday, a Miami archi- 
tect said that one of the sus- 
pects had attempted last year 
to obtain blueprints of the 

: Miami Beach convention hall 
and its air conditioning sys- 
tem. 


attorney, Joseph A. Califano, AV. McCord Jr., the former 


refused to say yesterday wliat 
that ease might be. 

The investigation is now 
being handled by the U.S. At- 
torney’s office here and the 
FBI — both of which report 
.directly to the Justice Depart- 
ment. 

The White House had no im- 
mediate comment on O'Brien’s 
request, but last week Presi- 
dent Nixon said that the 


CIA and FBI employee who 
was up until last Monday the 
security chief for the Nixon 
re-election committee. He is 
the only one free on bond. 

Still in D.C. jail are the 
other four: Bernard L. Barker, 
a Miami real estate agent and 
reported CIA operative in the 
'abortive Bay of Pigs Invasion 
in • 19G1; Frank A. Sturgis, 
; well-travelled salvage com- 
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By MERWIN K. SIGALE 

Special to The Si. v, 

MIAMI — Its relevance to 
the break-in at Democratic 
National Committee headquar- 
1 ters is speculative, but there 
are many Cuban exiles here 
who shudder at the thought o! 
a Democrat who is “soft” on 
Cuba defeating President Nix- 
on in November. 

The reported connection of 
some of the suspects in the 
Washington raid villi past 

anti-Castro activities in Miami 
has raised the possibility that 
motives related to U.S. policy 
cn Cuba prompted the appar- 
ent oiiort to bug the Demo- 
cratic party office. 

Moreover, the suspects' evi- 
dent interest in the layout of 
certain- facilities for the Demo- 
cratic National Convention — 
including two hotel ba’hooms 
reserved for Sen. George 
McGovern — has suggested 
that some action may have 

been planned during the con- 
vention in .Miami Beach start- 
ing July 10. Whether this 
. would have involved intelli- 
gence-gathering here or dem- 
onstrations by Cuban exiles 
can only be conjectured. 

Upsurge in Registration 

There is ample reason for 
militant exiles here to want to 
defeat the Democratic chal- 
lenger to Nixon, and especially 
to block the presidential ambi- 
tions of McGovern. This may 
account for an apparent up- 
surge in GOP voter registra- 
tion in Miami's Cuban commu- 
nity as well as recent contribu- 
tions . by well-heeled Cuban- 
American Democrats (o Nix- 
on’s re-election campaign. 

McGovern, the most likely 
Democratic nominee, has stat- 
ed in interviews that, as presi- 
dent, he would end the U.S. 
policy isolating Cuba political- 
ly and economically. He has 
advocated a resumption of 
trade with Cuba, restoration of 
diplomatic relations and cul- 
tural and travel contacts, and 
closing of the U.S. naval base 
i at Guantanamo Bay. 

1 The South Dakota senator 
was one of the s A{3PT€^Vfed 
“Congressional Conference on 


U.S. -Cuba Relations” held on 
Capitol Hill April 10-20, al- 
though he did not participate 
in the open deliberations 
Tnose who did take part, most- 
ly from, the academic world 
and p r i v a t e organizations, 
joined in a call for steps [o- 

vva [ d norm nlizing relations 
with Cuba. 

Sen. Edward M. Kennedy, 
D-.\iass., whose name has 
tired in speculation about the 
Democratic presidential mid 
vice presidential nominations 
a ,so was a sponsor. He read a 
statement at the meeting in 
\vmch he said the United 
fxates should “take the first 
m J°,' vard a reconciliation 
V-> Cuba. Noting adminisfra- 
!° ;l PKlures toward China, ! 
Kennedy called the “stale P o!L ! 
C ? , fo, 'nrd Cuba “a doubt* : 

of , diplomacy that 
toads us nowhere.” 

Also lending their names as 
sponsors of the confermwe 
ivere eight other senators all 
Democrats except Jacob’ K. 
Javits, R-N.Y., and 1.0 House 
members, n 0 f them Demo- 
crats. 

‘Little Havana’ Feelings 
. Although anti-Castro Vi- 
sions in the Miami area have 
cooled in the 13 years since 
Castro took power, the kind of 
talk about Cuba that has come 
from McGovern and some oth- 
er leading Democrats still ran- 
kles a segment of “Little Ha- 
vana’s” residents. 

One who takes a hard view 
on Cuba is Miguel A. Suarez, a 
Cuban-Ameriean lawyer who ■ 
is a partner in real estate ven- 
tures with Bernard L. Barker, 
o?ie of the five suspects in the 
Washington break-in. Suarez, 
who has denied having any ' 
knowledge of the raid, is a 
self-described “Nixonian” Re- 
publican, and the door to his 
law office bears a “Re-elect 
the President” slicker. 

He also is a contributor of 
articles to the Spanish- 
language magazine Replica, 
published here, and in the May 
M-20 issue, he pleaded, “Don’t 
•negotiate with Castro, Mr. 


“After living in exile for 
! more than 31 years,” he 
wrote, “it is impossible to per- 
mit coexistence with the Red 
be n £> v-j nor would mv mind ad- 
just to it.” He called for a 
policy that would allow Cuban 
exiles to wage war against 
Castro “from friendly soil,” 
meaning the United States. 
Suarez did not mention Mc- 
Govern or any other Demo- 
crat. 

Some Cubans still are wary 
of the Democrats, since it was 
President John F. Kennedy 
who failed to give all-out U.S. 
support to the Bay of Pigs 
invasion or to take steps to- 
ward fulfilling his promise to 
i the ransomed invaders that 
j tney would ultimately return 
! to a "free Cuba.” Cuban hopes 

were not realized, cither, un- 
der President Lyndon B. John- 
son or even under Nixon. 


A f'lmlrr. Tmc \w as a ' vn0)e COOTSC mud) 

. A Ch0lcc 1 ms V0iir more than Sen. McGovern.” 

Tins year, however, there „ . , 

could bo a choice between Goal of • - 00,000 

McGovern, who advocates a Casanova said his sta’e 
friendlier policy toward Cuba, group has raised about $70.'W!) 
and Nixon, who has remained for the Nixon campaign and 
hostile toward Castro although has a goal of at least §200,000 
restricting the ability of exiles of the $1 million targeted on a 
to raid Cuba from U.S. soil. national basis by the Hispanic 
McGovern may be one re a- committee. Mcxican- 

son for the rising GOP regis- Americans in California and 

Ration. J)1 Cuban precincts. It Texas arc expected to contrib- 

is estimated that 30,03-0 to ute most of over-all sum, he 

•10,000 of the more than 250,000 said 

Cubans in Dade County are Nixon > s faihlre to unleash 

m-faf f nS Wh0 havere 2 IS - the exiles against Castro is 
teied to vote. « t he No. 1 criticism we find” 

The potential Me- when seeking funds, Casanova 

Goyern-Nixon contest appar- said, but “those who are disil- 

entiy has _ benefited GOP lusioned feel they have no 

fund-raising in the Cuban com- choice on the other side. We 

mur.ily here. Oscar A. Vv'Lite, are not saying Nixon is going 

44, a Cuban- American lawyer to do anything. We recognize 

who settled in this country in that his first obligation "is to 

1946, gave a $l00-a-couple din- . the country as a whole. We do 
ner at his North Miami home j know one thing: He is sympa- 


“It was very successful,” 
said White. “Most of my 
friends — about 90 percent of 
them Democrats — were pres- 
ent.” White said he switched 
from the Democratic to the 
Republic a n party three 
months ago. IJe and his well- 
to-do friends, he explained, 
are more “scared” of Mc- 
Govern's tax proposals than of 
his views on Cuba. 

Among Cubans in general, 

however, McGovern's Cuba 
policy looms larger. 

“There’s no question about 
that,” said Jose M. Casanova, 
state finance' chairman for the 
Hispanic committee and vice 
president of a brokerage firm. 
“We are conservative, we are 
vigorously anti-Comimmist, 
and we feel the Republican 
national platform and Mv. Nix- 
on reflect this ideology more 
than the Democratic, platform 
as a whole and of course much 
more than Sen. McGovern." 

Goal of £200,000 

Casanova said his sia'e 
group has raised about $70.'W!) 
for the Nixon campaign and 
has a goal of at least $200, COO 
of the $1 million targeted on a 
national basis by the Hispanic 
committee. Mcxican- 
Americans in California and 
Texas arc expected to contrib- 
ute most of over-all sum, he 
said. 

Nixon’s failure to unleash 
the exiles against Castro is 
“the No. 1 criticism we find” 
when seeking funds, Casanova 
said, but “those who are disil- 
lusioned feel they have no 
choice on the other side. We 
are not saying Nixon is going 
to do anything. We recognize 
that his first obligation is to 
the country as a whole. We do 


on June 3 and raised $15,000 
for the National Hispanic Fi- 
nance Committee for the Re- 
election of the President, an 
organization that operates un- 
der former Commerce Secre- 
tary Maurice H. Stans, the 
chief fund-raiser for Nixon’s 
campaign. 


thetic to our people. He is a 
staunch anti-Communist.” 
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Watergate Caper: 



> WASHINGTON— The affair has be- 
come popularly knov.’n in the capita! 
as the “Watergate Caper." But .what 
. it means no one is quite, sure. . 

It ail began at about 2 A.M. Satur- 
day, June 17, when three Washington 
policemen answered what they thought 
was a burglary call to the elegant 
'hotel and business Watergate com- 
plex overlooking the Potomac River. 
In the offices of "the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee on the sixth floor 
of the Watergate Office Building the 
police surprised five men carrying 
, electronic listening devices and spe- 
cial cameras. Upon being questioned 
j they proved to have unusual political 
J links and Central Intelligence Agency 
backgrounds. 

One of them was James W. McCord, 
a former C.l.A. official and the securi- 
ty expert for the Republican National 
Committee and the Committee to Re- 
flect the President. The others were 
Bernard L. Barker, a wealthy Cuban- 
born Miami realtor (equipped for the 
job with walkie-talkie radios, canisters 
of Mace, burglar tools and 53 se- 
quentially numbered 5100 bills which 
the F.B.I. later discovered were part 
of the proceeds of four checks drawn 
an a Mexican bank deposited in a 
Miami Beach bank and then with- 
drawn. in an 589,000 lump by Mr. 
Barker in May); a Florida notary pub- 
lic of Cuban origin; a onetime Havana 
barber and locksmith; and an Ameri- 
can soldier of fortune. 

. And looming behind the group was 
an even more adventurous figure — E. 
Howard Hunt Jr., a former top C.l.A. 
official who planned the abortive 1951 
Bay of Pigs invasion of Cuba. Mr. 
Hunt until last March had been a' 
5100-a-day White House consultant 
and has worked as a writer for a 
Washington public relations firm con- 
nected with efforts to raise funds 
for President Nixon’s re-election 
i campaign. He is also a prolific author 
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of spy novels. 

Mr. Hunt appeared to be the chief 
of what some investigators said was 
a loosely organized Cuban-American, 
right-wing commando team. In his Bay 
of Pigs days, Mr. Hunt was known 
under the code name of "Eduardo;" 
one of his closest associates at the 
lime was "Macho," the nom-de-guerre 
of Mr. Barker, 

Mr. Hunt, who would not talk with-" 
the F.R.I., vanished from sight. Mr. 
Barker would not talk with the F.B.I. 
either. But various sources said he 
had recruited three of the operatives 
arrested at, the Watergate Office Build- 
ing, plus four others who escaped. The 
men were- -said to have been flown 
from Miami to Washington, driven 
from the airport in a 3972 Chrysler 
and installed at the Watergate Hotel 
under false names as members' of a 
.Miami real estate corporation. After a 
lobster dinner, they moved next door 
for the break-in, 

What was the reason for the job? 

Judging from the equipment found 
on the suspects when they were ar- 
rested in the office of Lawrence 
O'Brien, national chairman of the 
Democratic party, Mr. Barker and his 
companions were trying to install a 
secret transmitter in the ceiling and 
photograph Democratic files. 

The incident apparently was not an 
isolated event. This commando team 
or its associates were suspected of 
having pulled off several other jobs 
recently. One of them was a burglary 
at the Chilean Embassy, during which 
documents ■ were apparently micro- ■ 
filmed. And there was an earlier at- 
tempt on the Democratic headquarters. 

For the Republicans the affair was, 
of course, an embarrassment. They 
deplored it, officially, as un-American. 
President Nixon told a news confer- 
ence last Thursday that the White 
House had “no involvement whatso- 
ever.” But neither he nor any of his 
staff explained why Mr. McCord— who 
was jater freed on bail— was among 
the raiders captured. Nor was there 
any explanation of the relationship 
between Mr, Hunt and Charles W. 
Colson, a special counsel to the Presi- 
dent who had recommended hiring Mr. 
Hunt as a part-time White House 
consultant. 

For the Democrats the affair pro- 
duced some satisfying anti-Administra- 
tion publicity. “I wish it had happened' 
in October instead of June, but I don’t 
want to sound ungrateful," one Demo- 
crat said. The party moved to exploit 
the case by filing a miiiion-dollar suit 
against the Republican National Com- 
mittee and the Committee to Re-elect 
the President. That could keep the. 
topic alive through the summer. 

— TADSZULC 
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By Art Bud maid 

Capitol Punishment™! 

* 

The arrest of five men in the Democratic 
National Headquarters last weekend lias caused 
a great deal of consternation in high Republican 
circles. All leading officials deny they had any 
knowledge of the incident, which was planned 
and executed by the same people who gave us 
the “Bay of Pigs.” 

While most people are mystified as to how it 
was possible that high Republican figures did 
not know of the raid, it was easily explained to 
me by a friend who is very close to the Republi- 
can Party. 

“The decision to raid the Democratic National 
Headquarters in Washington was made as a pro- 
tective reaction strike. We knew the Democrats 
were massing a buildup for an attack on the 
Republicans in July, and it was in our interests 
to destroy their files before they were used 
against us." 

“But wasn’t this raid a violation of tho presi- 
dential orders not to bug the enemy’s telephones 
unless the Republicans were attacked first?'-’ 

“The general in the field who made the deci- 
sion may have gone beyond the literal intention 
of the rules, but he^ believed his actions were 
justified on the basis of intelligence reports that 
the Democrats were going to invade Miami.” 

“But at the time the raid 1 was made, the Demo- 
•cratic headquarters was considered off limits as 
a target area,” I said. “Surely high Republican' 
officials must have been aware of what was 
going on.” 

As far as the high officials were concerned, 
they had no knowledge of the raid. In fact, they 
had given out strict orders that illegal strikes 
against the Democrats had to be cleared with 



“Do you believe a 'raid of this type, if success- 
tul, could have changed the outcome in Novem- 
ber?” 


Ue are fighting a tough, ruthless enemy who 
will stop at nothing to impose its type of govern- 
ment on the American people,” ho said. “We 
cannot sit idly by and allow them to take over 
the White House. 

‘Perhaps we didn’t play by all the rules of the 
game, but 1 can assure you Die Democrats are 
” ot l )layin - b - v lhe rules either. This incident 
lias been blown out of all proportion. 

“Had the raid succeeded no one would have 
said a word. But because it failed, everyone is 
up in arms. Instead of criticizing Die people be- 
hind Die attack, 1 think they should be congratu- 
lated for putting their party first.” 

“But,” I said, “aren’t you escalating the elec- 
tion by bugging (he Democrats, and photograph- 
ing their files?” 

“We did not escalate the election. They did. 
They’re the ones who are trying to kick us out.” 
Their leaders have said as much. The President 
has said many times he would agree to a cease- 
fire, providing the Democrats give ^ up their' 
political ambitions. But the honor of 'the presi- 
dency is at stake, and Mr. Nixon has no inten- 
tion of giving Die country away.” ' 

‘Will the Republicans court-martial Die peo- 
ple responsible for the raid on the Democratic 
headquarters?” 

‘No, but they will be demoted and put on a 
pension.” 


“That’s tough,” I said. 

“P e rH a ps. But their worst punishment is that 
they will never be allowed to bug for the Repub- 
lican Party again.” 
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By 6’arl Bernstein 
WasJ.ifcJtcn roit EWfl Writer 

In U.S. District Court On thal 

Thursday, Frank Sturgis— ^urgiS l< 

, T .. . - tics that 

also known as !• rank I- want he aiu] p 

— was described by a prose- arrcs ted 
cut or as the most well-U'av- ^ ir , Ke a ‘ , 
ck"d of the five men a Cuba, llo 
rested in the aliened plot to captain o 
bug the offices of the Demo- jj )a ^ t;, ur 
cratie National Committee. ha ‘ () 

Contending that Sturgis ]>y 
would be the most likely of already 
the five to five, the piosecu- qitizenshi 
tor successfully armed for a 
second time Friday that serving n 
the .17-yeur-okl soldier of for- Castro s). 
tune be denied a reduction (with help 
in the $50,000' bond that has h Cli - Ceoi 
kept him inside the District keen aric 
of Columbia jail since Salur- propagam 

r Y - J T 3 \ fi n 0 V 

At tbc time of bis arrest, P iiU Lam 
Sturgis was carrying a birth t,lc ^l’ 1 
certificate, two driver’s H- aometitnii 
censes and a. social security at 

card-all in the name of lid- A* b-i 
ward Joseph Hamilton. Jliami. 

Since 1951. when lie disap- Miguel 
peered on a hunting trip in ton Post. 

* . . r w u. n- rn 


On that occasion, in 1900, 
Sturgis told British authori- 
ties that the boat on which 
he and iO companions wore 
arrested was on a voyage to 
make a commando raid in 
Cuba. However, the Mexican 
captain of the cral'l claimed 
that Sturgis and his friends 
had hijacked the boat. 

By that time. Sturgis bad 
already had his American 
citizenship revoked (for 


the Dismal Swamp of North 
Carolina, • Sturgis has de- 
monstrated a propensity for 
dropping out of sight and 
then showing up in strange 
places at strange times. 

In 1053, after his wife and 
friends in Norfolk reported 
him missing, Sturgis unex- 
pectedly appeared in an As- 
sociated Press wirephoto 
from Cuba. It showed him 
standing over the mass 
grave of 75 executed follow- 
ers of Fulgencio Batista. lie 
had joined the rebel army of 


serving; in a foreign army, 
Castro's), then restored 
(with help from then Florida 
Sen. George Smitbcrs), had 
been arrested for making a 
propaganda leaflet raid over 
Havana with his old friend, 
Diaz Lanz, and had acquired 
the reputation, of being 
something of an irrespon- 
sible adventurer among 
Cuban exile leaders in 
Miami. 

Miguel Aeoca. a Washing- 
ton Post special corrcspon- 
riant who said lie knew Stur- 
gis "quite well” in Miami re- 
called: 

"Until 1957, when I last 
saw him. Fiorini was part of 
that band of seedy anti-Cas- 
tro James Bonds living off 
anti-Castro movements in 
Florida, and getting money 
from right-wing Texans and 
Californians.” 

Aeoca said Sturgis was 
"among those questioned by 
the FBI after John Kenne- 
dy’s assassination because of 
his activities. At one time 
his Miami house was an ar- 


Fidel Castro in the 1 senal, complete with 20 mil- 

Oriente Piovmee. limetter cannons.” 

A year later, Sturgis , 


A year later, Sturgis Smelter cannons. «uuut me 

„ ,,ianp in Miami Cuban exile leaders var- 
h l rii d d Castro’* air iously described Sturgis as sb ^ k - v ' "avy-hnired itinerant 
auth the chief of Castio. liaWe a romantic, a w.th an equal fondness for 

corps, Rlaj. l edro DhU ’ ’ b]i Uv a han- jungle fatigues and white-on- 

Lanz, and — akh ^cker white shirts. 

joined the Cuba , involve himself with what- He was born Frank An- 

paign against — • intrigue he could find thony Fiorini in Norfolk, 

The campaign may 01 not ctci^ Va „ worked as a bartender 

have taken him to th 1 La. f , { advcn . and waiter and completed 

°f Pig? (depending mtvhom Ending lhe two years of college at Old 

JiMm inVuateinala break-in at Democratic Na- Dominion College there, 
landed b G *■ tional Committee beadquar- During World War II, he 


President Nixon’s decision 
to mine the Haiphong har- 
bor. 

According io reliable ex- 
■ ilc sources in Miami, Sturgis 
’ and another of the suspects 
in the bugging case, Ber- 
nard L. Barker, showed tip 
uninvited at a meeting 
. called to organize a demon- 
stration supporting the Pres- 
ident. 

Both Barker and Sturgis 
1 spoke at the meeting, the 
sources said, and Sturgis 
particularly tried to assume 
a ro'w of leadership in the 
demonstration, claiming he 
represented the interests of 
exiles from “captive na- 
tions.” lie eventually ended 
up driving one of the lead 
trucks in a 200-vehiclc con- 
voy that was in fhc van- 
guard of the demonstration, 
the sources said. 

Cubans in Miami reported 
that Sturgis and Barker had 
been attempting to organize 
exile demonstrations at the 
Democratic National Con- 
vention next month, for the 
purpose of embarrassing the 
part)’. 

"The problem in figuring 
out Sturgis," one Miami 
newspaper reporter has 
said, "is that you don’t know 
how much of what you hear 
about him is self-generated 
and exaggerated, and what 
is fact.” 

■ The reporter cited Stur- 
gis' purported involvement 
with the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency as a case in 
point. “There's no question 
he might have done some rel- 
atively minor work for the 
agency off and on.” the re- 
porter said, "But some peo- 
ple think lie was once a big 
wheel who organized guer- 
rillas; and other people 
think lie was supposed to re- 
port on Cubans who were 
too wild for the CIA.” ^ 

Separating fantasy and 
fact, this much is known 
about Frank Sturgis, the 


sticky, wavy-haired ilinerent 
with an equal fondness for 
jungle fatigues and white-on- 
white shirts. 

He was born Frank An- 


of Pigs (depending on whom n< 
you listen to), definitely "ic.s 
landed him in Guatemala meai- 
(where he trained a guer- Bona 
villa force of 23 Cuban ex- lcis 


During World War II, he 


x „ „r 0-1 Pniv-m ex- ters— appears to have been served as a corporal in the 
” U “ fevenwalh led to a an attempt to drum up Marine Corps and report- 
lies), 10 a Cuban exile support for edly was wounded at Oki- 

jail in Butisli Honduias. nawa. loll owing the war. he 
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and worked as a flight in- 
structor at Glcnrock Airport 


In 1952, when his mother 
(said to be a cripple in news- 
paper reports) married 
Balph Sturgis, Fiorini 
changed his name to Stur- ■ 

Sis- 

His two-month disappear- 
ance on dial hunting trip in 
1934 ended when Sturgis STATINTL 
turned up in San Diego. He 
told police he remembered 
little about the interval ex- 
cept that it had been “too 
late” for hunting, so lie went 
lo a movie in Elizabeth City, 

N.C., instead. Following the 
movie, Sturgis said, he was 
mugged and beaten by four 
men. i 

By the time iie showed up 
in Cuba in 1953 (he became 
interested in the revolution 
when be attended a pro-Cas- 
tro rally during bis Miami 
honeymoon a year earlier) 

Sturgis was using tin- name 
Fiorini again. In a letter ciate- 
lined, "High in the moun- 
tains” of Cuba he wrote: 

"My Darling Wife:' It 
breaks my' pearl fo be away 
from you but ! cannot, undo 
what 1 started. 1 have gotten 
myself a very good reputa- 
tion with Fidel and — believe 
it or not— lie is a good 
friend of mine.” 

Following the march of 
Castro's rebels into Havana, 

Sturgis claims that the new 
premier made him o\ erseer 
of gambling in that city. 

Some exiles say the claim is 
true, others say Sturgis was 
simply posted at one of the 
casinos as a bouncer. 

Soon alter his return to 
Miami from Cuba, Sturgis 
a n d Bernard L. Barker — ' 
identified in some reports as 
the leader of the group ar- 
rested inside the Democratic 
National Committee offices 
—became acquainted. , 

/ Columnist Jack Anderson, j 
whom Sturgis has pre- > 
viously supplied with infor- 
mation and who F r i d a y 
offered to take legal custody 
of tiie suspect, told report- 
ers that “Frankie . . . said he 
worked for Barker” when 
they were arrested. 

Meanwhile, Sturgis’ atloi-- 
ney told a judge that his 
client lives with a wife and 
daughter in Miami, where 
he earns S150 a week as a 
salesman for an aluminum 
company and owner of a sal- 
vage firm. He argued (hat 
Sturgis is a good candidate 
for reduction of bond and 
urged that he be released to 
the custodv of Anderson or 

ton. 
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Iscme "of the S1CCJ bills rccov-' 
lercd by the police at the Dr.no-' 
cratic headquarters end from 


McCord was released with , the 
provision that he not leave the 
Washington area and that hej 
report to the local bail agency | 
every day. j 

An official for the Federal J- 
Communications Commission | 
said today that Mr. McCord haul 
beer, issued special temporary! 
tadio licenses for transmitters j 
on May 7 in connection with; 
security for the Republican Na-j 
tional Committee headquarters.! 

The police said .they found 
two walkie-talkies with Mr.' 
McCord when ho and four other' 
men were arrested in the head, 
•jurrtors ana i.ci.i quarters of the Democratic Na- 
me 1UU , U of the suspects had tional Committee on the sixth 
cerne from the same bunk, the floor of the Watergate Hotel. 
Republic National Ear.!-: of Sources close to the invest i- 
Mi'ami. . _ gallon said that three of the 

Kc said that the SSO.COO frequencies to which the 
was deposited at- Hie ban': in walkie-talkies wore tuned were. 

the name of Barker Assoc. Inc.ufhe frequencies assigned to Mr. 
on April 24 ir. the form of four! McCord' by the F.C.C. 
checks drawn on the Banco In-' The judge aHo refused to 
tt-rnacional, S.A. of Mexico; change the $59,000 bail bend 
Citv. ! for Frank Sturgis, a key figure 

Mr. Silfcert did not disclose! in the Bay of Pigs invasion and 
the source of the checks, w.oicni otr.or anti-Castro movements, 
were for $2-1.000, $15,000, $32, -j Mr. Silbcrt called Mr. Sturgis 
000 ar.cl $15,003. I a “soldier of fortune” and said 

Joseph A. Rafferty Jr., the! that the police had found or. 
Mr. Barker, s 


By AGIS SAtPUKAS 

to T*" 1 " New Yvik 

WASHINGTON, June 23 
Bernard L. Barker, one of 
five men arrested in tne rat 
the Dcmocn.i'.c hoeucu.-. 
last Saturday, withdr 
000 from a Miami bank on May 
8, an Assistant 
Attorney, Karl 
today. The money me. 
ISIO.OOO in $100 bids. 

| Mr. Silbcrt said at a he 
ito determine if bail 
ircduccd for the five n 
seme of the S1C0 bill 
!e 

cratic 
the roo; 


his possession a visa from the 
icuj Mexican Government allowtn; 

the country from 
6 of this 
visa was made out 


J 


attorney for 

that his client had indie, . . , 

that the. checks had been depos - 1 nim to visit t.ie cou 
ited at the bank as part of al -fan. 7 through Ap.il 
real estate transaction and that; year. The visa was 
the money had revelled to him 1 in the name ot bdward Hr.mil- 
,-hen the deal fell through. Ijton. the alias Mr. Sturgis usee 
- • ' he loo.i when he registered with seven 


when 
, Mr. Barker, 


one of the top 


planners of the Bay of Pigs iother men at the Waters* 
invasion in 1931, has been-jfrom idajr _b ,h»ough _*yay 
working as a real 
man in Miami and .... , 

dent of Barker Associates, Inc., peon who stayc 
a small real estate company 

there. i two of the men might be con- 

Mr. Silbcrt argued at the Su-j | ncctC Q to a group of Cuban 


31 has been- prom may -u uuougu .ny 
Vstale sales- ( The Federal Bureau of Inves- 
td is the presi- 'tigaticn -is seeking four othci 
Lcmri-nes' Inc 'men who stayed at the Water- 


ate. Cuban sources said that 


perior Court hearing before 
Judge James A. Reisoa that Mr.| 
Barker’s br.il should net bej 
reduced because someone han- 
dling such large amounts of 

money might try to leave the 
country. 

Judge Beison agreed, saying 
that “a man with $.89,000 is 




veterans of the Bay of Pigs in- 
vasion who have met in Miami 
‘with American friends from 
j Washington and agreed on di- 
rect action to combat what they 
viewed -as left-wing causes in 
'the United States. 

| Jack Anderson, the ne.lionally 
syndicated columnist who ap- 



/ 


he wants Mr. Rafferty to pre-; y. r . Barker to aid Cuban exiles 


sent affidavits from the bank, jj n t j- iC united States, 
showing whether the money | ! , yj r . Anderson, who said he 
was part of a real '.estate! \ vas a long-time acquaintance; 

! transaction. j of Mr. Sturgis, recalled that hej 

! The judge did accept a cashj had seen Mr. Sturgis at the Na-i 

601 R000600050001 -4 

Icurity official for the Repubk-j 
ican National Committee. Mr. 
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ONE of the more improbable events of this year’s 
surprise-packed presidential election extravaganza 
was the seizure at gunpoint last Saturday of five men, 
caught red-hander and red-faced while attempting to 
bug the Washington headquarters of the Democratic 
National Committee and rifle its files. 

They were a curious bunch of bunglers indeed. 
Their backgrounds included various involvements 
either with the Central Intelligence Agency, anti- 
Castro activities, or both. One of them was a former 
White House consultant on “intelligence” and “the 
flow of narcotics,” subsequently employed as a writer 
by a Washington public relations firm. 

lop officials of the Republican Party immedi- 
ately disclaimed any connection with the aborted 
caper, and it is not difficult to believe them. Only a 
real pinhead could have plotted such a comic opera 
stunt, m which the risks of exposure always far out- 
weighed any dubious possible rewards. 

, i But -, l , he , fa , c ? is that the attempt was made, and 
made with highly sophisticated electronic, burgla-y 
and photographic equipment - the last apparently 
intended to copy contents of file drawers which had 

wLT n n‘ Thc cha 5 gc of “Political espionage" 
hurJed by Democratic National Chairman Lawrence 
u tsrien thus seems hardly extravagant. 

It is possible the intruders were working' on 
some cracKpot scheme of their own. In that case thc 
puzzhng question is what they hoped to accomplish, 
ft s also possible they were tools in a really sinister 

tin 1C n eiVCd P 0 , 1 ,*^ 31 plot Iu that case the ques- 
tion is who is really guilty. ^ 

'Z.r hcr ca , se l. he intc S rit y of the American 
Llv act 1 A°f C n - aS bCCn s . mearcd h Y a cowardly and 
ah the .t fU mve: >tigation and full disclosure of 
mav rlnf m im ' ,cratlvc ' f 10 matter what those facts 
y eveal and no matter who may become implicated. 
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Where is CIA man Charles W„ Colson. President 
Nixon's special adviser? • 

Who in the White House has put this former top- y 
flight CIA official in a protective deep-freeze? 

He is the No. 1 man wanted to answer questions about 
the bugging raid on Democratic Party headquarters last 
Saturday. It was Colson who recommended E. Howard 
Hunt. Jr., to be a White House consultant: Hunt personally 
headed the 1SS1 Bay of Pigs operation against Cuba. 

There are damaging questions to answer about the 
White House links to the five men arrested, especially to 
one James W. McCord. McCord, arrested at gunpoint in 
the dead of night last Saturday, has been security spec- 
ialist” for the GOP National Committee and for the Com- 
mittee to Reelect the President. Hunt is said to have met 
secretly with McCord in Miami a few weeks ago. 

The case has become even more serious with discov- 
ery that the culprits had firebombs and bomb-making 
devices with them. The White House lias called it a third 
rate burglary effort” in its arrogant effort to bluff its way 

out.- -• T , 

The country must learn the facts the White House is 
desperately trying to conceal. Is some giant diversion 
being cooked up in this pre-election period? Get to the 
bottom of it! 
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Cuban Veterans Groun Linked 
To Rah d on Democratic Office 



er he worked as reported by (All-State Investment Fund,!)' 
the police, for a Miami lock- ;S.A., incorporated in Panama.’ 


By TAD SZULC 

Special to The New York Times 

WASHINGTON, June 22— ' Among 
An organization made up of in the 

red in follpwing. 


smith company. 

The bai! was kept at $30,000 
for Janies . McCord, formerly 
associated with the Central In- 
telligence Agency and until last 
Monday the security chief for 
other developments the Republican National Com- 
r”se todav were the mittee and the Committee to 

Re-Elect the President. 

Nixon said at a The judge also ordered 


Jr. Suarez said that Mr. 
J^drker, or his wife, used the 
or reservations at the Water- 
gate for the group’s arrival 
there from Miami last Friday. 

All the reservations were 
made under false names. 

The prosecutor also told the 
court that four of th five al- 
all leged raiders refused yesterday 

to 


Cuban veterans who ser\’v» ... „ 

Hin n it i ci ♦ a ^President Nixon said at a _ 

e united Mates Aimy atter n „ w3 conference that the White five, after their release, to re- to answer questions put 
participating in the Bay of Pigs ; House had “no involvement main within the District of Co- them by the FBI agents. 
Invasion in 1961 was reported j whatsoever” in the incident at lumbia area and to report at According to other sources,' 
by Cuban sources today to have {the Democratic headquarters. . frequent intervals to the Dis- Mr. Hunt, the former White 
been involved in Rsi- q'af iird-tv’s I Some Democratic leaders hadjtrict’s bonding agency. jHouse consultant, also refused 

raid on Yho n charged that "all Hie lines” in; An Assistant United States |to answer F.B.I. questions earli- 

raid on the Demouatic Na- this “ flair po i nt ed to the White lAttorney. Earl J. Silbert, told ! er this week, 
tional Committee headquarters, because E. Howard lluqty'Judge Bclson in court that Fed-] The Combatientcs organiza- 

The organization, believed to ] j r ., a former ranking Central; cral charges might soon be I tion was formed by former of- 
of scores of $00 -Intelligence Agency _ official] brought against the five. Tlmsificers and men of the Cuban 

it had served at 
and elsewhere 
ed States Arniv., 

jHouse consultant. _ ]■ Mr. Silbert said that Mr. Me- ! Link to Reserve Unit 

] But Mr. Nixon said that this] Cord was a “poor risk” in terms : Cuban sources said that a 
'kind of action had no place in of remaining here after his i number of these veterans 
]the electoral or government; release because in the lastibanded together in the Com- 
and that “the matter; two months he “traveled ex-!ba(ientes organization, which 

for a time had a small office 


be composed 
Cubans trained 
son, S. C., in 1933 
by its Spanish name of Ex-Com- 
batientes Cubanos dc Fort 
Jackson. 

According to Cuban sources, 
a number of the veterans, en- 


scores of $00 intelligence Agency uiui.i.u prougnt against the live. umiSificers and mei 
at Fort Jack-i' whose name has been linked tolfar, they have been charged Icontingent that 
u nmul v'lhe raiders, served until last' only with burglary in the Dis-iFort Jackson 
‘ " iMarcli as a part-time White; trict’s jurisdiction. 'with the Unite 


! process, 

»?"<= «» ** •< b >' 

refugees, met several times in - ’ - ’ - 


q Mr. Hunt, who has been un- 
jMiami with American friends reachable since last Sunday, 
from Washington and agreed ■ telephoned his present cmplov- 
on direct . action to combat , cr Rnbcrt B- Bennett, pies'- 

>dcnt of the Washington public 
’relations firm of Robert R 


what they viewed as left-wing 
causes in the United States. 

The group and its associates 
are said by Cuban sources in 
Miami to have had a role in 
four incidents here since then, 
beginning in early May. But it I 
is not known whether the Com- 
batienfes decided alone on spe- 
cific actions or in response to 
requests by others. 

The Miami sources said that 
Angel Ferrer, president of the 
Combatientes, and Humberto 
Lopes, a member, were in 
Washington, staying at the 
.Watergate Hotel, at the time 
of the alleged attempt to install 
secret listening devices at the; 
(Democratic hea dquar ters, which | 
is in the office building adjoin- 
ing the hotel. 

They were also said to have 
visited here previously. Eight 


lensively.” 

He said that Mr. McCord, on in Miami. Tiiey said that Mr. 

Hunt and Mr. McCord main- 


Mullen Company 
say that he was leaving his 
suburban Maryland home be- 
cause of the “impact” the pub- 
licity in the case was having 
on his children. 

Mr. Bennett said that Mr. 

Hunt did not tell him where he 
was going or for how long. Mr. 

Bennett said that Mr. Hunt was 

informed that the Mullen com-i~ *■* ■-'«*■<->= v* mu ness 

panv had suspended him from] Bay of Pigs invasion, using the!, 
his job. 

The District of Columbia Su 
perior Court reduced the bail of 


tained loose contacts with the 
group over the years. 

These sources also reported 
that some contact existed be- 
tween the Cubans and a spe- 
cial Washington-based United 
States Military Reserve unit 
preparing and updating plans 


bis last trip to Miami, . about 
two weeks ago. rented two dif- 
ferent apartments. 

Cuban sources reported ear- 

her that both Mr. McCord and 

lasTnight to- Mr. Hunt had made' several 
' ' trips to Miami since late March, 

apparently to meet with Mr. 

Barker and his Cuban political ifor the wartime information 
associates. security program. 

Mr. Bennett of the' Mullen, The 16-man unit, which is 
company said that Mr. Huntjallegedly also concerned with! 
had made at least one trip to] radicals in the United States,- 
Miami this spring. ioperates under the Office of 

r f, r ' ™ i'DH^Pal— mer gency Plans and Prepare^, 

C. .A. oftiuJ in charge o. the, nesSj w pj c h j s a part of the] 

... Executive office of the Presi- 

code name pduardo." Mr. jj ent 

®, a , r ' te , r ' „ tbcn known as jyj r- McCord, a former Air 

. t ‘ acho - ' v . as closely _ associ- p orce lieutenant colonel, be- 

the five jailed suspects by $ 10 ,- fated with him in the invasion [ 0n p ec } tpi s un j[ until several 
000 each. Four of the five were , preparations, as was Mr. Me 1 


allowed by Judge James A. 
Bel son to post 10 per cent of 
the bail as bond \vi;h the court. 

None of them were released 
today, however, because Judge 
Belson also ruled that the sus- 


Cord. 

Bank Records Studied 
The F.B.I. investigation in 
Miami spread today to a local 
bank where records were sub- 
poenaed because of suspicion 


of the bond money. 

[persons from Miami were i^| to 

itered at the hotel under, false |er, a wealthy Cuban-born 


pects must appear before him L 1 * 1 . 3 . 1 sor I!!: ilf tb9 bi!ls ’ t0 ' 
in court to exDlain the sources j; ta " n 8 $5,300, f ound on the 


months ago. 

James H. Landis, a retired 
Army colonel who heads the 
unit, refused to comment today 
when he was asked by a re- 
porter whether he knew Mr. 
Hunt or ever head of him be- 
fore this week, 


names and four of them were 
arrested when the police foiled 


Miami realtor, and Frank Stur- 
gis, an American with past in- 


the break-in. The fifth arrested J vo * vernents * n Cuba, 
man was from the Washington < ^ r erna > ne< l at $50,000 for 

area. Eugenio R. Martinez, a notary 

Cuban sources said that two P ubbc and an employe of Mr. 

Marker, and Virgilio R. Gon- 
zales, a locksmith. Cuban 
sources said that these two 


of those detained were or had] 
been members of the Com- 
batientes. Mr. Ferrer and Mr. 
Lopes could not be found in 
Miami today. Four persons are 
being sought for questioning by 
the Federal Bureau 
gation and the W 
police. 


raiders and in their hotel rooms 
had come from there. 

It was Mr. Barker, according 
to his business partner, who 
made the arrangements to book 
the rooms at the Watergate 
for nine persons. 

Miguel R. Suarez, a Miami 
i lawyer, said that sometime last 
j month Mr. Barker ohtained 
-from his office letterheads of, 
jAmcritas, Inc., a corporation! 
] set up in April, 1969, to put up 


auiu uiai. mese iwu , _ , r r 

men appeared to have had : an a P artrrlen t building in Hia- 
links with the combatants. a - 


auuiimg uy | Judge Belson reserved bis de- . . . i 

It could be ascertained wheth- ’ 0vVned Subilcuar y ot the latter’s] 


Mr. Barker is associated with 


601R000500050001-4 
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i u If If (Offlfll W <n? 

-Ji' ,; A (;> jj i s ( 


tered pins denoting Alp 

ha CGI 

chapters in other cities. 

'If it! 

bad been ordered by 

the J 

White House, it would 

have j 

been done better.” 

j 

Medina said he knew 

r.oth- : 

ing of Ameritas, a Mian. 

li or-* 

ganizatlon to which Was 

hing- 

ton police said the Wate 

rzu tci 

live belonged, or of Ho 

r'd / 

E. Hunt Jr., a novelist, fc 

rm cb 

White House consult:-;.! 

fend 

longtime CIA operative v 

•hose j 

name was found in the 

F.US- 

pects’ notebooks, and wh 

D has 

since dropped from 

i?ht. j 

(Ameritas was identified 

yes- j; 


tcrday as a corporation 


By Peter Jay 
and Kirk Scharfenberg 

Washlr.rton Po.<t Staff Write* s 

'•MIAMI, June 23— For 

Miami’s exile community, last 
Saturday’s unsuccessful effort 
to bug the Washington offices 
of the Democratic National 
Committee seemed to have ev- 
erything: conspiracy, Cuban 
agents and the CIA. 
tlb 'had all the elements of 
what one intelligence veteran 
caljofl “this subsurface busi- 
ness’!— CIA involvement with i 
Cuban affairs— and interest! 
was heightened by vague re- 
ports of Cuban-led disruptions 
of t,his summers two national 
political conventions across 
the. bay at Miami Beach 

The local rumor mills are 
still turning out new theories 
abput the bugging, while lead- 
ers of militant anti-Castro 
grdnps continue to seek to dis- 
sociate themselves from Ber- 
nard'! L Barker, Virgllio Gon- 
zales and Eugenio B. Martinez 
—the- three Cubans among the 
f?ve men arrested in the Dem- 
ocrats’ Watergate headquar- 
ters. 

Two main theories about the 
bugging attempt seem to be 
emerging here, neither of 
them based on anything more 
than the reputations 
men involved, a Latin pen- 
chant for conspiracies and a 
bit Of guesswork. 

One Is that the three — along , 

with their American compan- :at least five years,” one knowi- 
ions, former Central Intel)! ' 

Agency man James W 


STATINTL 


Dade County’s population- 
are active in organized anti- 
Castro activity, but anti-com- 
munism is widely professed. 

Many of ibis area’s 28 Span- 
ish-language weekly newspa- 
pers have called for counter* 
, „ ■ demonstrations against youih- 

Tj'f.'A .?! fu] Protesters expected at the 
I.'jv.efa / national political conventions. 
According tc one Cuban jour- 
nalist, one sucli paper said the 
protesters are "dirty hippies”] 
who should he sent packing. ! 

By and large, the Cuban ' 
community is relatively pros-j 
Ira- ! herons — with (he median^ 

, , . i ’ c .'household income over $8,000; 

moling and developing real os- .| a according (o ccns s ’ fig U ; 

tate projects for a Panamanian— ^ ’ conlrastcd wHh und “. 

I $0,000 for black families here 


company.) 

He said he knew Gonza.es 


and Martinez slightly by iepu_ 
tation, but knew nothing of 
Barker. Tomas Cruz, the head 
of another, larger anti-Castro 
group, also denied knowing 
Barker— although by the ac- 
count of Cuban journalists 
and other sources, Barker was 
well known throughout the 


and $9,200 for the area as. a 


whole. 

According to some observ- 
ers of the Cuban scene here, 
the paramount political con- 
cerns among exiles are domes- j 
tic— crime and wages— rather 
than foreign questions such as i 
American policy toward Cuba, 

»»*• and the overthrow of Castro 

anll-Casiro movement h ■ r now appears unlikely. . ■ 
his role in helping run the 
abortive Bay of Pigs invasion 
in 1901. 

„ ...v.v Ever since the Bay of Pigs, / 
of the i Cubans in Miami have tended v 
to see CIA involvement every- 
where, observers of the com- / 
munity here say. “The CIA s t^y 
been out of business here for 


££nc£ _. 0 „ 

McCord Jr. and Frank A. Stur 
gis— were free-lance adventur 
ers who hoped to sell their sto 
len intelligence to the highest 
Ibldder. 

Not surprisingly, the other 
theory is that the five were 
sent on their mission by high- 
ranking Republicans. 

"Isn’t it too bad they got 


edgable Cuban source said, 
"but no one will believe that." 

Here arc two accounts: 

"Obviously it’s a CIA job,” 
said one Cuban broadcast 
journalist. "Look at those $100. 
(bills) the police found on 
those five guys. I remember 
when CIA front groups used 
to buy time on our station and 
they always paid in consecu-j 
numbered $100 bills. 


iCUl it lUO ua\i mtjr fevi. . tlVCly ttUIllDCrCCl wmo. 

caught— It’s so embarrassing,” i 0ne group’s bills would follow 

ft Cuban member o£ the Amer- 1 another's. See?” 
lean Club-* business organ!- „ A fricnd of mine was just 

zatlon here with a substantial j t0 disrupt the Demo- 

and conservative Latin mem- ) * Convcnt i on ,” another! 

bership-told a friend the ^ ££ "W man who 
(bther day. , paid it to him said he worked 

Diego Medina, a physician J for the CIA. My fricn ^ to ^ 1 
who heads Alpha 66, one oil the money and went to 1 ueno 


Miami’s main anti-Castro 
groups, subscrilies to the 
theory that the Watergate sus- 
pects were free-lancers, 

“It was so badly done, so 
amateurish," he said, sitting in 
ibis office beneApjaTOftfeK 
the United States with scat- 


Rico.” 

On such accounts are local 
legends built 

Only a fraction of the Miami 
area’s 300.000 Spanish-spcak- 

5 who make up a quarter M 
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By M ERWIN K. SIGALE 

Slar ElafJ Writer 

MIAMI — The FBI’s Miami 
office, investigating the bung- 
led break-in at Democratic 
National Committee head- 
quarters in Washington, is 
looldng into Ameritas, Inc., 
a real estate venture founded 
with visions of financial glory. 

Ameriiias entered the al- 
ready confused picture when 
authorities in Washington dis- 
closed that the firm's station- 
ary had been used in makinp 
reservations at the Watergate 
Hotel for four of the five ar- 
rested men and four others 
whose identities have not been 
uncovered. All used false 
names. ' 

. It turns out that Ameritas 
js linked to a parent offshore 
mutual fund that never got 
off the ground, and both ’are 
headed by Miguel A. Suarez, 
a businesss associate of Miami 
realtor Bernard L. Barker, 
v/ho is one of the five sus* 
pects. 

FBI Called Him 

Suarez confirmed that Bark* 
er has helped him promote a 
condominium project for 
Ameritas in the Miami area. 
The FBI’s interest was dis- 
closed by William Alexander 
of North Miami Beach, a for- 
mer president of Ameritas. 
He said in an interview that 
FBI agents had called and 
asked to see him. Agents 


Agents talked previously with 
Suarez after he had revealed 
his association with Barker 
in several condominium pro- 
jects. 

Alexander, .a 48-year-old 
test pilot for Eastern Airlines, 
said that he “verbally re- 
signed’’ as president of Am- 
erlas more than two years 
ago and that the corporation 
has since been run by Suarez 
a Miami lawyer and dabbler 
m state and local Republican 
politics. 

It appeared that the FBI’s 
desire to question Alexander 
stemmed from an effort to 
contact everyone who might 
have knowledge of the sus- 
pects. Alexander said, howev- • 
cr, that he had never hoard of 
any _ of them except Frank 
Fiorini, also known as Frank 
Sturgis, whom he knew only 
by reputation. 

“Without My Authority'* 

Suarez issued a statement in 
which he said that Ameritas 
‘is not a mysterious right- 
wing anti-Castro organization” 
but a Florida real estate cor- 
poration. 

If the Ameritas name or sta- 
tionery were used at the Wa- 
tergate, he said, “it was with- 
out my authority, consent or 
knowledge.” 

The New York Times quoted 
Suarez as saying that Barker 
obtained Ameritas stationery 



at Suarez’ office and that Bar- 
ker or his wife used it in writ- 
ing for reservations at the Wa- 
tergate for last Fridav. The 
Democratic office, in a build- 
ing adjoining the hotel, was 
raided early Saturday. 

After early speculation that 
Ameritas might be a Cuban 
exile organization, a check 
with the Florida secretary of 
stale's office revealed that it 
was a real estate development 
firm incorporated April 9 , 
19o9, with Alexander as presi- 
dent and Suarez as vice presi- 
dent. 

Alberto Carries rfe, Suarez’ 
law partner, was listed as sec- 
retary and Hector do Lara, ah 
accountant, as treasurer. 

Bay of Pigs Pilot 

According to Alexander, a 
Cuban-born naturalized Amer- 
ican who piloted supplies to 
the Bay of Pigs beachhead in 
19G1 , Ameritas was formed to 
carry out construction pro- 
jects for All State Investment 
r und, S.A. This was confirmed 
by Suarez. 

Alexander said that All 
State, established by Suarez 
in Panama where it could en- 
joy tax exemptions, was to fi- 
nance the ambitious venture 
by selling shares throughout 
Balm America— -much the 'way 
Keith Barisb’s Gramco Inter- 
national and Bernard Corn- 
f eld’s Investors Overseas 


Service did it until massive 
. redemptions by shareholders 
rocked their financial empires 
in 1970. 

“The only reason we didn’t 
start was that we didn’t have 
money,” said Alexander. 
“Then Gramco had troubles 
and we forgot about if.” He 
said the outlook seemed bleak 
because All State intended to 
“sell the same idea in a differ- 
ent way.” 

Conceived by Suarez 

Alexander said that Suarez, 
whom he described as still a 
friend, conceived the idea of 
All State and Ameritas. Had 
they envisioned All State be- 
coming as big as Gramco or 
IOS? “As big? Maybe big- 
ger! Alexander said. 

Literature prepared under 
the name of All State shows 
some of the projects that 
Ameritas anticipated building 
in the United States and I^tin 
America — hospitals, nursing 
homes, condominium aparU 
ments, “boatels,” and airport 
hotels integrated with general 
aviation facilities. 

Each All State descriptive 
page included the notation, 
“This construction project was 
prepared by Ameritas, Inc.” 
One project so advertised and 
actually completed was Tel- 
Aviv Tower, condominium 
apartments in Miami Beach. 

However, Alexander said that 
Suarez built and sold the build- 
ing on his own, not through ’ 
Ameritas. 


Describing Barker’s role in 
Ameritas, Suarez said the firm 
is ‘negotiating a real estate 
condominium development in 
Dade County, which Barker 
Associates, Inc. and I have 
been promoting since early 
May, 1972.” Barker Associates 
is the name of Barker’s realty 
firm. 
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ouarez ana marker also are 
associated in Biarritz Tower, a 
27-unit condominium in Miami 

Biarritz enterprise is Jose 
Garciga, Suarez’ cousin. 
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Bugging Is No Joke ' I 

~ White House spokesman Ronald Ziegler’s flip dismissal I 
of the attempted bugging of Democratic party national PH 
headquarters is in keeping with the Nixon Adminis- 
tration's casual attitude toward the issue of electronic 
'surveillance. The abortive espionage, Mr. Ziegler would 
have us understand, is nothing more than a “third-rate 
burglary" unworthy of comment. 

The press secretaiy’s assessment stands in ironic juxta- 
position to the recent unanimous Supreme Court decision 
declaring domestic wiretapping by the Government with- 
out prior court approval unconstitutional. Because the 
very viability of an open society rests on the legal 
protection of freely exchanged ideas, any indiscriminate 
attempt to intrude on the privacy of law-abiding citizens 
by electronic means has sinister implications and requires 
investigation. 

This is particularly true in light of the prior affiliations j 
of those arrested. All five men have had C.I.A. connec- ' 
tions and one is employed by President Nixon’s re-election 
committee as a security coordinator. Another individual, j 
E. Howard Hunt, whose name is listed in the address 
books of two of those apprehended, has been a consultant 
to a White House special counsel. 

The President’s campaign manager, former Attorney 
General John Mitchell, denies foreknowledge of the raid, 
and any evidence linking the Republican party to the 
incident is at this point circumstantial. The Democratic 
National Committee's suit against the Committee to 
Re-elect the President rings of election-year partisanship 
end hvnerbole. The auestion remains, however, by 
whom ana for what purpose the bulging was ordered. 

Mr. Hunt s refusal to make himself available for ques- 
tioning, and the Republican National Committee’s internal 
memo ordering those on the payroll to be silent, serve 
. odly to fuel speculation about the direction and motives 
of the act. 

A thorough Federal investigation is in the best interest 
" of both political parties and the nation as a whole._ a 
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ots Of Suspects 



STATINTL 



I Who would want to eavesdrop on 
I the operations of the Deniocratie 
j National Committee, going so far 
| as to hire some CIA types to do 
: the dirty work? 

i Surely not John Mitchell, the 
i President's campaign manager, 

: whose assertion as attorney gcner- 
■ al of the right to wiretap domestic 
dissidents without court approval 
: ‘has just been unanimously over- 
: turned by Supreme Court justices, 
including those he picked himself. 

Certainly not "Tricky Dick" 
himself, who understands the need 
to keep political secrets, especially 
the identity of those who have 
contributed $10 million to his cam- 
paign fund. 

j. Maybe it was Hubert Hum- 


phrey, trying to find out if he's, j 
still on the committee's mailing i 
list. 

Or Lawrence O'Brien, the na- 
tional chairman, who sees in a $1 
million wiretap suit against, the 
.Committee to Re elect the Presi- 
dent a chance to redistribute in- 
come from rich Republicans to 
poor Democrats. 

Perhaps it was a follower of the 
late Will Rogers, wondering if 
there's an organized political party 
there after all. 

Or it might have been Joe j 
McGinnis, preparing a sequel to 
his 39G8 success to be titled "The 
Bugging of the President." 

Who knows? / 
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hotel and these were regis- 
tered guests." 

Neal said he does not nor- 
mally handle reservations for 
the hotel, but often solves re- 
servations problems. He said, 
“This is the only reason I can 
. think why my name would.be 
By William L. Claiborne there.” 

and Alfred E. Lewis : Cautioned to Silence 




Washington Post Staff Writer - • | 

Metropolitan police said! the campaign headquarters 
they and the FBI were looking, break-in Saturday night. 

Police Insp. Ernest J. Prete, 

I who is coordinating the local 


last night for four more per- 
sons in connection with the 
apparent attempted wiretap- 
ping Saturday at the Demo 


investigation of the break-in 
challenged published reports 
yesterday that the motive was 


cratic National Committee to remove electronic listening 

; devices rather than to install 
headquarters here. -them. Prete spoke to reporters 

The four men, all of whom a ft er meeting for lVt hours 
were registered at the Water- w ith commanding officers of 
gate Hotel from May 26-29, the police burglary squad and 


identified themselves on hotel 
registration forms as members 
of an organization . called 


the second police district. 

“To say that they were de- 
bugging is strictly 


Ameretas. Police sources . d c " conjecture ... U’s anyone’s 
scribed Ameretas as a right guess w hat they were doing,” 
wing, anti-Castro Cuban exile PrctG said, 
organization in Miami, but . . 

The Washington Post, in Varying Probe 
checks since Saturday with p r ete emphasized that the 
right-wing and Cuban groups, metropolitan police depart- 
has found no evidence of its me nt is investigating only the 


existence. 

Police refused to divulge 
the names of the four new sus- 
pects, but said that two listed 
their homes as New York City, 
one said he was from Kansas 
and the fourth identified him- 
self as a resident of Miami. 
One of the four men, police 
said, had a Spanish surname. 

The suspects were regis- 
tered at the same time as five 
other men, including the se- 
curity chief of the Committee 
for the Re-election of the Pres- 
ident, all of whom were ar 


j burglary in the Watergate, 
while the FBI is concerning it- 
self with possible violation of 
civil rights and the interstate 
aspects of he incident. 

Police sources said that 
there was evidence that the 
persons who broke into the 
Democratic offices were inside 
the suite of rooms for at least 
20 minutes before they were 
arrested. 

They based this information 
on the fact that a private secu- 
rity guard discovered taped 
door locks in the suite 20 min- 


rested Saturday in the sixth- i . , , 

floor Watergate offices of the i utes before police arnyed at 

Democratic Party. the scene and made the ar ’ 

At the time of, the arrests, re * ts ' 
police seized electronic sur- , I 11 other developments yes- 

veillance devices and cameras j terday, the manager of the 
normally used for copying doc- I " atergate Hotel said that he 
uments. -• ' did not know why bis name 

T , ' , .. t . a | and telephone number were 

Pour °f th | listed in an address book con- 

charged with fe ' L^r'fiscated from one of the sus- 


glary and attempted intercep- 
tion of electronic messages 
were registered at the Water- 
gate under ficticious names, 
police said. Each had listed 
himself as being affiliated 
with an organization called 
Ameretas. 

Police also were investigat- 
ing reports last night that a 
woman stayed at the Water- 
gate in May with ZfWftPW&fe 
men who have beemlflcmnrecF 
or arrested in connection with 


peels arrested Saturday. 

Carlo Neal’s name and phone 
number were found in an 
address book and on' a sep- 
arate piece of paper among 
the suspects’ belongings. M’hen 
asked why bis name should 
be there, he said: 

“My name? It’s news to me,” 
said Neal, adding, “I can guess 
^e^awiviii 

eSemt 


When asked further about 
!lhe inclusion of his name in 
i the suspects’ papers, Neal 
! said, “I have a very good idea 
I why, but I have been asked 
I by federal authorities not to 
! speak on this question.” 

; In response to further 1 
questioning, Neal said. “You! 
weren’t listening to -what I 
just said. I’ve been asked by 
federal authorities not to 
speak on this question.” 

It was also learned yester- 
day that one of the two pri- 
vates security guards on duty 
at the Watergate office build- 
ing Saturday night has been 
summoned for disciplinary ac- 
tion by his employer. ; 

The guard, whom police and 
officials of the General Serv- 
ices, Inc., refused to identify, 
left his post shortly before 
the breakin, saying he was ill, 
'it was learned. , 

Major Ira O’Neal, of the se- 
curity firm, said the guard 
would face company discipli- 
nary action. 

However, Frank Wills, the 
$80-a-week security guard who 
discovered the breakin, has 
been promoted to corporal 
and has received a 5 per cent 
j salary increase, according to 
O’Neal. 

i Police yesterday also dis- 
closed the seizure of several 
items Saturday night that' al- 
legedly belonged to the sus- 
pects. 

These included: 

A letter to Eugenio R. Mar- 
tinez, a Miami real estate 
salesman and one of those ar- 
rested, reportedly from the j 
Bay of Pigs Veterans Assoeia- 
. tion, soliciting $4 in dues; sev- 
’eral street maps of Washing- 
i ton and Roanoke, Va.; a page . 
torn from the travel section of 
the Miami News, and a page 
torn from the Washington tel- 
ephone directory, listing the 
address of the Democraitc Na- 
tional Committee. 
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DEMOCRATS understandably 
are trying to take partisan ad- 
vantage of the bungled attempt 
to break into and “bug” their 
national headquarters. 

There are some comic 
overtones to the whole affair, 
particularly the possible in- 
volvement in tire scheme of the 
retired CIA official who was in 
charge E*8 S 

operation in 1961. 

Aside from the “Gang That 
Couldn’t Shoot Straight” aspects 
of the incident, however, there 
are some more serious issues 
involved. 

Most important are the possi- 
ble abuses of the legalized 
wiretapping that Congress and 
the U.S. Supreme Court have 
authorized. 

For any administration in 
power, any bureaucrat „ or any 
campaign worker the temptation 
is great to stretch legalized 
wiretapping in the name of na- 
i tional security to the point of 


indulging electronic eavesdrop- 
ping, whether court authorized 
or not, to suspected “radicals. 
From there it is but a short step 
to illegal snooping on more con- 
ventional political enemies, such 
as the national political party 
opposed by some “true 
believer” or . an unscrupulous 
political hack whose cynicism 
ignores legal bounds. 

Vigorously conducted political 
campaigns are one thing; resort 
to electronic snooping with all 
its overtones of providing 
material for potential blackmail 
is something else. 

Political espionage by those 
working in campaigns, of course, 
is hardly so rare as the 
Democratic national chairman 
suggested in his statement an- 
nouncing a suit against a Nixon 
campaign organization. 

And the Democratic chairman 
has yet to prove in court the 
kind of direct link to the White 


House he alleged in that state- 
ment, a statement that at times 
bordered on the same kind of 
disregard for civil liberties that 
the aborted elect ronic, sn ooping 
effort evidenced. 

The point is not that one or the 
other of the political parties is. 
evil. i 

The point is that as a nation 
and as a people we had better 
reassess the degree to which we 
wish to see “snooping” pervade 
our private lives and our public 
life as well as how far we want 
to have the end justify any 
means — legal or not — in our' 
political campaigns. . 

Those issues are age - old 
ones, but ones that have great 
relevancy in the Twentieth 
Century, where . totalitarian 
systems with all their dossiers, 
and secret police and perpetual, 
pervasive snooping have made 
mockery of freedom for millions^ 
of people. / ; 
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■ien’s break-in suit 


names Nixon backers 


By WALTER R. GORDON 
Washington Bureau ol The Sun 

Washington— The expanding | agencies in Washington and Mi- 
controversy over an attempt to j ami and assorted other agents 
bug and burglarize Democratic I in Miami, all taking a piece of 
party headquarters here took a [the action 
new twist yesterday as Law-j A spokesman for the Justice 


rence F. O’Brien, the Demo- 
cratic national chairman, 
named the Nixon campaign or- 
ganization as a defendant in a 
$1 million invasion-of-privacy 
suit. 


Department said the “leading 
role” in the case is being 
played by Harold H. Titus, Jr., 
!U.S. attorney here. Mr. Titus 
has put his principal assistant, 
Earl J. Silbert, in charge of the 


’As far as I am concerned,” jprobe. 

Mr. O’Brien said at a press | Evidence gathered by investi- 
conference, “there is a clear : gators will be presented to a 
line of direction to the Commit-! federal grand jury here, 

. rn *1 -rn rr.1 r: 1 i . 


The five defendants, one from 
Rockville, Md., and four from 
Miami, are being held in jail 
ihcre on charges of second-de- 
gree burglary and interfering 
A succession of disclosuresiwith federal communications. 


tee for the Re-election of the 
President and a developing 
clear line to the While House.” 


Possibly nine men 


has linked the five men arrest- 
ed for the burglary to the Nix- 
on re-election committee, the 
Republican National Commit- 
tee, local Republican organiza- 
tions in Montgomery county 
and Miami, and even to the 
White House itself. 


John Wilson, a Justice De- 
partment public information of- 
ficer, said the FBI role in the 
case is based on possible in- 
volvement of a section of Title 
3 of the 1908 Omnibus Crime 
Control and Safe Streets Act 
i that prohibits unauthorized 


that the raid had been or 
by someone in the White House, 
the re-election committee or the 
Republican party; that an “ov- 
erzealous underling” organized 
the raid without authorization, 
or that some Democrat had 
staged the raid to embarrass 
the Republicans. 

None of the three theories, 
however, has won many adher- 
ents. And no one has yet come 
up with a more plausiable ver- 
sion. 

With the facts still unclear, 
the issue appears to be moving 
simultaneously into the political 
and legal arenas, both of which 
were detectable in Mr. 
O'Brien’s press conference yes- 
terday. 

He said he is asking for 
$100,000 in compensatory dam- 
ages and $900,000 in punitive 
damages. 

The civil suit, filed yesterday 
in federal district court here, 
names as defendants the re- 
election committee, the five ar- 
rested men and McCord Asso- 
ciates. Inc., a Rockville securi- 
ty company operated by one of 
those arrested. 



make security preparations for 
the Republican National Con- 
vention. The same hotels visit- 
ed by Mr. McCord will be used 
by the Democratic National 
Convention five weeks earlier. 

Some reports depict Mr. 
McCord as the leader of the 
five men arrested at the Demo- 
cratic headquarters in the Wat- 
ergate office building early Sat- 
urday. 


STATINTL 


Bay of Pigs participant 


There were additional signs j electronic surveillance, 
yesterday that up to nine men i The law 1 , Mr, Wilson said, 
may have been involved, that also prohibits “endeavors ’ at 
they may have been planning wiretapping and makes it ille- 
the burglary for at lea r t a gal to possess certain types of 
month and that they may have ■ electronic equipment. 

’ - One of the innumerable unan- 


Without actually stating that 
the White House or the Nixon 
campaign committee had or- 
dered the raid, Mr. O'Brien 
suggested that they probably 
had done so and charged the 
Republicans with “gutter poli- 
tics.” 


been successful in planting 
some electronic devices. 

Yesterday afternoon, FBI 
agents showed Democratic staff 
members pictures of visitors to 
the party headquarters. 

The investigation is taking on 
all the aspects of a first-rate j 
mystery as large numbers of] 
local and federal agents pursue 
the probe in Miami and Wash- 
ington. 

And the cloak-and-dagger as- 
pect of the tale is not lessened 
by the fact that the principal 

characters were initially re- 
cruited by the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration to organize the 
abortive Bay of Pigs invasion 
lot Cuba. 

A number of those with direct 
or indirect links to the case 
were employed by the Central 
Intelligence Agency. 


swered questions is why the 
five defendants have not posted 
bail, which was set at $30,000 
for the Rockville man .and 
$50,000 for the Floridians. They 
probably could win release by 
putting up only 10 per cent of 
the full bond. 

Mr. O'Brien said yesterday 
that the party headquarters 
does contain confidential files. 
He gave as examples communi- 
cations with people around the 
countrv, plans for the fall cam- 
paign and lists of key workers. 

But other Democratic sources 
said the bulk of the confidential 
files were in the offices of the 
treasurer or in Mr. O’Brien’s 
personal office, and neither of 
them had been entered by the 
burglars. 

Moreover, one source ques- 


Although who ordered the 
raid and why remains a mys- 
tery, there is a mounting vol- 
ume of evidence linking the 
defendants to the Republican 
party. 

James W. McCord, Jr., a 53- 
year-old resident of Rockville, 
was at the time- of the Saturday 
raid the top security official for 
both the Nixon re-election com- 
mittee and the Republican Na- 


But others believe the leader 
to be Bernard L. Barker, a 
partner in a Miami real estate 
agency. 

An American of Cuban birth, 
he is described as an important 
participant in the Bay of Pigs 
invasion. One report said he 
was the top aide to Bender, the! 


alias used by the CIA agent \/ 
who ran the clandestine opera- 
tion. 

Mr. Barker’s partner in thej 
real estate agency ran unsuc- 
cessfully for mayor of Miami 1 
as a Republican, and he is said’ 
to have been the liaison man 
between the Cuban community 
and former Republican Gov. 
Claude Kirk. 

One of the defendants is re- 
puted to be wealthy and an- 
other well off. 

The bugging incident clearly 
has Republicans worried and 
defensive. 


Turning away questions 


At the White House, the Jus- 
tice Department, and the re- 
election committee routine re- 


quests for appointments and in- 


icnigeiice Agency. . ,v. 

The number of investigating, tioned whether the : kind ot i e 
agencies is continuing to prolif-'i mentioned by Mr. URn 

, * T-v L 1 J Us* 


crate, with the Justice Depart 
ment, the FBI, the District of 
Columbia Police 
and the United &tifie!T 'aTtor- 
itey’s office, private security 


would be worth the “astonish- 
lurcrp risk” involved in 

theories being bancuea awm 



donal Committee. In addition,') 
his company was under con- 1 
tract to the re-election commit-j 
tee. | 

Until two years ago, he : 
worked for the CIA. 

A lieutenant colonel in the 
Air Force reserves, he was un- 
til recently a member of a 
small top-secret military group 
, that compiles lists of radicals 
and makes plans for censorship 
should a world war break out. 

He is reported to have 
worked for Republicans in local 

Among his other recent activ- 
ities, he flew down to Miami to 


formation have been pigeon- 
holed for hours or days while 
''public relations men concen- 
trate on the bugging incident. 

Ronald L. Ziegler, the White 
House press secretary, contin- 
ued yesterday to turn away 
questions in an apparent effort 
to keep the President, as far 
removed from the case as pos- 
sible. 

“This is something the Presi- 
dent will not get personally 
involved in,” he said yesterday 
1 at a regular White House brief- 
ing for reporters. 

He refused to comment on 
the O’Brien suit, but John M. 
Mitchell, the President’s cam- 
paign director, denounced it as 

’“sheer demagoguery” and a 
■nun- “political stunt.” 

0 1 60 1«O0C! 6®0€l®f0ai 

r li v _ ] President's Florida home, Mi. 
Ziegler had seemed to put pn- 
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BY JACK NELSON 

Time* Staff Writer 



WASHINGTON' — Howard E. 
Hunt .Jr., a former cosultant to pres- 
idential counsel Charles \V. Colson, 
was sought for questioning Tuesday 
bv FBf agents investigating the at- 
tempted bugging of Democratic Na- 
tional Committee offices here. 


The name and telephone number 
of Hunt, a former CIA official who 
reportedly was the CIA's director of 
the abortive Bay of Pigs invasion of 
Cuba in JOG 1 . were found in the ad- 
dress books of two of five suspects 
arrested at gunpoint in the Demo- 
cratic offices at the’ time of the bilg- 
ing. Hunt dropped from sight after 
refusing to discuss the incident. 

Robert F.' Bennett, president of a 
public relations company where 
Hunt is employed as a writer, said 
Hunt left Washington for New York 
Monday after assuring him that he 
"was nowhere around" the Demo- 
cratic offices at the time of the bug- 
ging attempt. 

Meantime. Democratic National 
Chairman Lawrence F. O'Brien filed 
a SI million damage suit against the 
Committee to Reelect the President, 
the suspects in the case and others. 


O’Brien contended the break-in 
was an invasion of privacy and that 
the Democrats’ civil rights had been 
violated. He charged that the break- 
in had a "clear line of direction" to 
the Committee to Reelect the Pres- 
ident and that there was a "develop- 
ing clear line to the White House." 

Former Atty. Gen. John N. Mitch- 
ell, chairman of the Committee 
to Reelect the President, called the 
Democrats' lawsuit a political stunt. 
He said it "represents another exam- 


ple of sheer demagoguery 
on the part of Mr. O'Brien." 

; Bennett said that after 
-FBI agents questioned 
him about Hunt, he tried 

without .success to find 

him in the office of a New 
York client Hunt had 
planned to visit. Bennett 
said he loft word in the of- 
fice for Hunt to return to 
his Washington office by 
this morning or be sus- 
pended from his public re- 
lations job. 

Hunt joined the public 
relations company about 
two years ago, listing. _as 
references Colson, u? Pi 
rector Richard Helms and 


v^d For 


columnist William F. 
Buckley. The company is 
located cn Pennsylvania 
Ave. across the street from 
the Executive Office 
Building, w here Hunt 
maintained an office as a 
parti ime consultant to 
Colson. He held the con- 
sultant post for about a 
year, until last March. 

Cuban sources in Miami 
have been quoted as say- 
ing that Hunt met with 
one of the suspects, arrest- 
ed in the case, Barnard L. 
Barker, about two weeks 
ago in Miami. 


Invasion Preparations 

Barker, a Florida real 
estate dealer, allegedly 
worked-under Hunt in the 
preparations for the ill-fat- 
ed Bay of Pigs invasion. 

Bennett confirmed that 
Hunt also was an acquaint- 
ance of- another of the 
suspects, James W. Mc-.y 
Cord, a former CIA official 
who served as security di- 
rector of the Committee to 
reelect the President and 
for the Republican Nation- 
al Committee. Both com- 
mittees deplored the bug- 
ging attempt and fired Mc- 
Cord. 

McCord was among 
those named in O'Brien’s 
lawsuit. 

U.S. Atty. Harold H. Ti- 
i\is Jr. of the District of 
Columbia said the FBI 
and the police were coop- 
erating in an investigation 
of the "burglary and the 
attempted bugging of- 
fenses" and that a federal 


grand jury would be con- 

vened to hear evidence. 

Folice have said that a 
sixth suspect may have 
participated in the bug- 
ging attempt and managed 
to elude arresting officers. 

Bennett, who described 
Hunt as "quite interested" 
jn Republican politics, 
said lie would be shocked 
if he learned that the writ- 
had an v thine to. do with. 


Hunt, 53, served with purpose as "business ser- 
the CIA front 1019 to lfHO-Atces, studies, analyses, re- 
developing and guiding ports >n connection with 


media operations abroad 
and negotiating with se- 
nior officials of foreign 


business, industry, acade- 
mic institutions." 

The company, which is 


countries. He has ric- not licensed to perform se- 
scribed himself as a senior, cin 'ity services as re 


member of special task 
forces during two periods 
of national crises and as a 
participant in W h i t e 
House conferences on se- 


quired by law — failed to 
file its 1972 tax return 
with the. secretary of 
state's, office by the April 
15 deadline. 


curity matters. 

In Who’s Who, Hunt 
listed 42 novels written 
under three pseudonyms 
— Robert Dietrich, John 
Baxter and Gordon Davis. 

Meanwhile. Republican 
National Committee offi- 
cials said they knew little 
about McCord's company 
— McCord Associates, Inc. 
cf Rockville, Md. — which 
the committee hired for 
security work. They said- 
they did not know the 
identity of other oflicers-of 
the company or of other 
clients. 

Records in the Maryland 
secretary of state’s office 
show that the company 

was not incorporated until * 

Nov. .10, 1971 — several 
weeks after it signed a 
contract with the commit- 
tee. 

Directors were listed as 
McCord and his wife and 
Dorthy N. Berry of Hous- , 
ton. Mrs. Berry, an oil 
company employe, told a 
reporter she was Mr. 5 re- 
cord’s sister but. that she 
knew nothing of the com- 
pany and that she Mid ’not 
know she was listed as a 
director. 

Under Maryland law a 
company must list three 
directors when it is incor- 
porated. 

The company’s corpor- 
ate charter mentions noth- 
ing about securitv work 
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FBI agents in Miami have 
fanned out in an “extensive 
investigation” into the back- 
ground and activities of the 
four Miamians who were 
■among five men arrested in 
Washington, D.C., and 
charged with breaking into 
the Democratic National 
Committee headquarters last 
weekend. 

Kenneth Whittaker, spe- 
cial agent in charge of the 
Miami FBI office, said: “We 
arc conducting an extensive 
investigation and have inter- 
viewed many persons in 
Miami, including members of 
the Miami Cuban colony. 
This is in cooperation with 
the headquarters office of the 
FBI in Washington. 

“That office is directing 
the investigation, of course, 
since the. alleged crime look 
place in that jurisdiction.” 

Whittaker said no arrests 
have been made here. “What 
we are seeking to determine 
here in Miami is whether any 
federal law has been violated 
i here and whether any con- 
| spiracy exists,” he said. 


U 

who at that time was the se- 
curity coordinator for the 
committee to re-elect Presi- 
dent Nixon. 

All five have figured in 
Cuban revolutionary activi- 
ties and at least three have 
had links with the CIA. 

The names of a .siSth 'tier- 
son, E. Howard Hunt, a for- 
mer consultant to a high 
White House official, has 
also been injected into the 
mysterious caper. Hunt’s 
name and home telephone 
number were written in ad- 
dress books carried by Marti- 
nez and Barker. 


Hunt reportedly was sec- 
ond in command of the 
Cuban arm of the CIA which 
plotted the abortive Bay of 
Pigs invasion of Cuba in 
1961 . 

In Washington, a police in- 
'ventory of items in the sus- 
pects’ possession was re- 
leased, and it raised the 
question of whether one or 
more of them might have 
been planning a trip abroad. 

Among the items was said 
to be Page -ID of the June 15 
edition of The Miami News. 
An item on that page report- 


edly was circled, but which 
one was not revealed. 

A check of that edition in 
Tlie Miami News’ file showed 
that the entire page in ques- 
tion was half of a two-page 
Pan Am advertisement" offer- 
ing “a whole week in the Ba- 
hamas for $94.” 

if the circled item was on 
the opposite side of the sheet 
— Page 3D — it would have 
been an article on safe driv-i 
ing in Florida or one of eight 
travel ads, including cruises 
to Europe and the Caribbean, 
air travel to South America 
and Luxembourg and a “sun- 
and-fun break to Haiti.” 


, Spanish-speaking FBI 
■ agents have been spreading 
I through Miami’s Little Ha- 
| vana section, seeking infor- 
mation and interviewing 
friends and relatives of the 
four suspects who were ar- 
rested in Washington. 

The FBI has questioned 
Miguel (Mike) A. Suarez, a 
business associate of Bernard 
L. Barker. Barker was one of 
the men arrested in Washing- 
ton. 

Max Lesnik, editor of the 
Spanish-language magazine 
Replica and newspaper of the 
same name, said he also was 
questioned by the FBI but 
• that the questioning was 
"very informal.” 

There is no evidence to in- 
dicate that Lesnik or Suarez 
was involved in the break-in. 

Other .Miamians arrested 
: in the Washington raid were 
Frank Fiorini, also known as< 

Frank Sturgis; Eugenio R. 

Martinez, and Virgilio R. 
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Ex-G.Q.P. Aide Rebuffs STATINTL 
. F.B.I. Queries on Break-In , 


By TAD SZULC 

Special lo Tilt Xew Ycrlc Times 

WASHINGTON, June 20— E.| 

Howard Hunt Jr., former part- 
time White House consultant, 
has refused to answer ques- 
tions by the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation in connection 
with last Saturday’s break-in 
at the Democratic National 
Committee offices here. 

Informed sources said that 
Mr. Hunt had been approached 
a number of times by F.B.I. 
agents, but declined to answer: 
their questions. 

The F.B.I. siibpoenaed some 
of the records of Washington’s 
Watergate Hotel, where four of 
the five suspects stayed before 
their arrest inside the Demo- 
cratic. offices early Saturday. 

Federal agents in Miami inter- 
rogated several business and 
personal associates of the 
group’s suspected leader. 

Meanwhile the Democratic 
party chairman, Lawrence F 
O'Brien, announced this mora- 

a Sl-million civil lawsuit 



was that the break-in was 
not a well-financed operation 
planned from “up high," be- 
cause it was “bungled too bad- 
ly to have been the case.” 

Mr. Hunt, who worked at 
the White House in 1971 and 
this year after retiring from a u , , ,, 

top post with the Central Inj/^out any allegation of 


narcotics," but stressed that \ Mr. O’Brien said earlier that 
“we don’t know where Mr. Hunt i nine persons from Miami, ap- 
has been because he has not jparently including the men cap- 
been involved in a consulting jtured Saturday morning, stayed 
capacity with the White House 1 at the Watergate between May 
since March.” ] 26 and 29. 

Mr. Ziegler said that Presi- 
dent Nixon was not concerned 


lelligence Agency, was said by 
Cuban sources to have met 
about two weeks ago in Miami 
with Bernard L. Barker, a 
! wealthy realtor in that city, 
jwho is suspected of directing 
the attempt to install secret 
listening devices at the Demo- 
cratic headquarters. 

Mr. Barker was an aide to 
Mr. Hunt during the abortive 
Bay of Pigs invasion of Cuba 
in 1961. Mr. Hunt’s name and 
home telephone number were 
found in address books in 

f 


the i 

committing of a crime” and ! 
that “the appropriato dnvesti- 

of 


The Democratic National 
Committee had reported that 
on the night of May 28 an 
attempt had been made to break 
their offices, which are 
yations of that are taking 'situated in a building adjoining 
Mace.” ;the hotel. 

Senator Robert Dole of Kan- A spokesman for the hotel 
;as, chairman of the Republi- said, however, that “we have 
can National Committee, denied been advised by the Federal 
through a SDOkesman published authorities not to say any 
reports in The New York Times, m ore” on the subject, 
that lie had sent a telegram of ^hc f ; ve men p crested at 
yesterday to Ins c.ommutee s the Democratic offices, * our 
members urging them to ie-. wcre f ron - Miami and the fifth 

1 , was James W. McCord, a sccu- 


frain from discussing 
break-in with outsiders. 


„ , rity specialist for both the Re 

n t ji But ttic spokesman said that publican National Committee 
possession of Mr. Barker and; a n “inter-office memo” was anc j t] le Committee to Re-elect 
Eugenio R. Martinez, another: s i ?nc d by Tom Wolck, the com-’ t he President. Mr McCord is 
of the suspects, "when the police mittce's director of communi- not believed to have staved at 
arrested them at gunpoint in cations, instructing his staff to, the hotel on either occasion, 
the Democratic offices. Mr. refer all inquiries to huii. The | 

Martinez is employed at Mr. memorandum was addressed to : ; All in C.I.A. Operations 


mg 

against the Committee to Re- 
elect the President and the five 
suspects on grounds of invasion 
of privacy and the violation of 
civil rights of. the Democrats. 

Mr. O’Brien, speaking at a 
news conference, described the 
fcreak-in, which was ostensibly 
lo plant listening devices, as a 
"blatant act of political espio- 
nage.” 

John N. Mitchell, the former 
Attorney General who is now 
President Nixon's campaign di- 
rector, issued shortly thereafter 
a statement charging that the 
lawsuit "represents another ex- 
ample of sheer demagoguery' on 
the part of Mr. O'Brien.” 

” “I reiterate that this commit- 


Barkcr's Miami real estate com- 
pany. 

| Attempts Unavailing 

Although Mr. Hunt was 
reached by telephone at his 
suburban Maryland home on 
Sunday', subsequent attempts 
to talk to him have been un- 
availing. 

Robert F. Bennett, president 
of the Robert R. Mullen Com- 
pany, a Washington public re- 
lations concern employing Mr. 
Hunt as a full-time writer, said 
in an interview this afternoon 
that Mr. Hunt could not be 
found. 

Mr. Bennett said that F.B.I. 
agents came to the offices of 
his company, at 1700 Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, yesterday morn- 
ing looking for Mr. Hunt. 

Mr. Bennett said that he 
found a message from Mr. Hunt 
this morning saying he had 
gone to New York for the day 


Senator Dole. ; In addition to Mr. Barker and 

The Watergate Hotel man- j Mr. Martinez, the other Miami- 
agement said that the F.B.I. ij based suspects were Frank 
had "subpoenaed certain guest 1 Sturgis and Virgilio R. Con- 


records.” Other informants said j 
that investigators hoped to de- 
termine, among other things, 
who had paid the bills for the 
| suspects’ rooms. . . y 


zales. All of them, along with 
Mr. Hunt and Mr. McCord, had 
been involved in the C.I.A.’s 
Cuban operations in 1961. 


tea did not authorize and does' in connection with a television 
not condone the alleged actions project in which the company 
of .ho five men apprehended 
there," Mr. Mitchell said. “We 

deplore such activity.” 

At the White House, Ronald 
L. Ziegler, the press secretary, 
told newsmen that Charles W. 

Colson, special counsel to the 
President on whose recommen- 
dation Mr. Hunt was hired as a 
consultant, has “assured me 
that he has’in no way been in- 
volved in this matt/ 
i Washington po*c#' 'OH Rials 
said that the consensus among 
the “Jaw enforcement people” 


t 


said, he could not reach him 
there. 

“If he doesn’t report to work 
here tomorrow morning, I'll 
suspend him from his job,” Mr. 
Bennett said. 

Mr. Hunt’s home was tele- 
phoned yesterday and today 
the person answering said that 
he was out of town, 
i Mr. Ziegler confirmed that 

iii 

telligence” and “the flow of 


w.;.v.y.y 


Associated Press 


Lawrence F. O’Brien, left, Democratic party chairman, 


continued 
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A woman 
as Hunt’s 
telephone 

ington’s Maryland suburbs Tues- 
day 

Bennett said Hunt never told- HHMHHHHIHiH 
him that he had helped plan the 
Bay of Pigs affair. But, Bennett y 
- said,” he spun tales about the 

By WAYNE WOODLIEF magazine and an .‘'attache” or ciA the way an - FBI man tells 

Ledger-Mar Washington Bureau “political officer” for U. S. em- stories about John Dillinger.” 

bassies or similar outposts in 
1 WASHINGTON— E. Howard France, Austria, Mexico and the 

■ Hunt Jr., the part-time White Far East. 

• House consultant whose name Bennett said “Those, titles are 

■ has cropped up in the investiga- covers for CIA work.” 

tion of the weekend breakin at Who's Who also notes that Hunt 



the Democratic National Com- 
mittee Headquarters, is an ex- 
.QA. agent who, according to a 
friend, wrote dozens of James 
Bond-style spy thrillers. 

; Frank Sturgis, alias Frank 
> Fiorini, a Norfolk native, asso- 
ciated with the anti-Castro move- 
ment, is among the five men 
• being held in the District of Col- 
umbia jail, charged with burgar- 
izing the DNC headquarters. 

Hunt has worked for the past 
two years for the Washington 
■ public relations firm of Robert R. 
Mullen and Co., according to the 
firm’s president, Robert F. Ben- 
nett. 

Bennett confirmed Tuesday 
that Hunt joined the firm after 
about 20 years with the CIA. He 
said Hunt had been “moonlight- 
ing” for the past year, with Ben- 
nett’s p e r m i s s i o n, for White 
House special counsel Charles 
Colson, principally declassifying 
Defense Department documents 
in the wake of last year’s “Penta- 
gon Papers” disclosures. 

Bennett said Hunt left Wash- 
ington Tuesday morning for a 
public relations assignment in 
New York. 

‘‘I’ve ' been trying to reach 
him,” Bennett said.” I’d like him 
to show up and start answering 
some of these questions himself.” 

He said he had left a message 
With the New York client “that if 
Howard doesn't show up Wednes- 
day, I will suspend him from the 
payroll.” 

Who’s Who lists Hunt as a na- 
tive of Hamburg, N. Y., bom in 
1918. The publication also de- 
scribes him as a one-time movie 
script writer, an editor for the 
1940’s March of Time newsreels, 
a war correspondent for Life 


has written 42 novels, under the 
pen names of Robert Dietrich, 
Jchn Baxter and Gordon Davis. 

“Howard's always fancied him- 
self something of an Ian Fiem- 
ing," said a friend of Hunt. Flem- 
ing, now dead, wrote the James 
Bond novels.” Howard enjoys 
spinning tables about spies and 
their escapades.” 

Rennett said ■ Hunt is an ac- 
quaintance of Douglas Caddy, the * 
'^Washington corporation lawyer/ 
who represented the five burgla- 
ry suspects after their arrest. 

Caddy, according to Washing- 
ton newspapers, has been asso- 
ciated with Republican politics 
for 20 years and was one of the 
founders of the Conservative 
Young Americans for Freedom. 

The Mullen public relations ; 
firm had done some work for the 
General Foods Corp. at a time 
when Caddy represented the cor- 
poration, Bennett said. 

“Caddy was in the office, rep- 
resenting General Foods, and 
that’s when he and Howard 
met," Bennett said. 

Caddy lives in an apartment 
building in the 2100 block of 2121 , 
P- St., in Washington, about a- 
block from the intersection of 
20th St. and Mass. Avenue. Wash- 
ington police reported finding, in 
an auto rented by the burglary 
suspects, a citv map with a route 
marked Irom the W a t e r g a t e 
Building, where the DNC head- 
quarters are located, to the 20th, 
St.-Mass. Ave. intersection. • 
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By PATRICK COLLINS 

and DAN 1 HOMASSON the Watergate Building at COO New Hamp- 

The five men charged with the Saturday s hire-av nw, the same complex as the Demo- 
burglary of the Democratic National Commit- cratic Committee suites, had its door jimmied, 
tee Headquarters did not sneak in to bug the On that day, police said, a guard found the 
offices, but to remove “dead bugs” that had doors of the basement garage taped to prevent 
been planted earlier. them from closing, the same technique used 

Highly placed police sources said there is ^' V ^ ie ^ crew * n Saturday s burglary. 

“every indication” that the so-called bugs On ^ a Y> 28, police said the door of a promi- 
— all of which were found in the men's po- n( ; nt Democratic official was "tampered 
session, rather than in spying position — "may v,bb > and it is rumored that some tape was 
have been there for some time.” a ^ so usec * * n this attempted burglary. Police 

. ... ...... , , ... have also disclosed that from May 26 thru 

!!i P° ss ' blllt >’ coupled with May 29 the five men arrested Saturday were 

menlinn tn° P " S yest . erday added a dl ' lodged at the Watergate Hotel and apparently 
whTrh "wit fncrcasjngly convoluted case met with four other me v . ho were r PP ister J 

Trom Pn y t u R^bhcans (here under assumed names, 

from Congress to the White House where the 


Reportedly, there were two other tries at 
breaking into the Democratic National Com- 
mittee offices last month, but party officials 
said they didn’t think much of the incidences 
because nothing was taken. 

Police sources said the bugs found on the 
men arrested Saturday — there were at least 


name of a top aide -to President Nixon has 

become involved. 

On at least two other occasions prior to Sat- 
urday’s raid, police said, offices of prominent 
Democratic party members in the Watergate 

Complex have been “tampered with.” And po- 

lice today believe there may have been one three sending devices found — telephone and 
successful attempt to bug the inner sanctum room conversations can transmit about 
of the Democratic Party. 150 yards . Tho police found no re- 

On May 16 a law firm actively involved in ceivers either in the headquarters offices or 
the Democratic Party was broken into in the in the hotel rooms that had been rented by the 
same way in which Saturday’s raiding party suspects, police sources said it would be possi- 
slithered thru Democratic headquarters. ble to receive signals from the bugs in a car 

The firm of Freed, Frank, Harris, Shriver P arked or driving near the Watergate build- 

and Kampelman, 2001/03/04 : CIA-RDP80-01 


When they were arrested, the five men had 
in their possession — or in their hotel rooms — 
burglary toois, a walkie-talkie, a short wave 
receiver that could pick up police calls, 49 
rolls of unexposed film, two 35 millimeter 
cameras and three pen-sized tear gas guns. 

Police then said several file cabinet drawers 
in the office wer e open, and officers theorized 
that the men planned to photograph papers 
from the files. 

Sources in Miami, where all five suspects 
have ties, said they believe one possible mo- 
tive for the bugging was the increasing fear of 
some Cuban refugee leaders that election of a 
Democratic President, particularly Sen. 
George S. McGovern, might mean a change in 
U.S. policy toward Cuban Premier Fidel Cas- 
tro. 

The Miami sources also said Howard E. 
Hunt, a Washington public relations man and 
part-time White House consultant, was be- 
lieved to have served as a Nixon administra- 
tion link with the huge Cuban exile community 
in Florida. 

The sources speculated that Mr. Hunt, who 
reportedly worked for the Cl \ in the ill-fatdd 
Bay of Pigs invasion of Cuba, was asked by 
the White House to help gather intelligence on 
Castro agents who have infiltrated the exile 
organizations. 

They said administration officials have been 
joui Castro agents, 
moT time the pies- 


°ootinu(»ci 



* By Bart Barnes 

^ . Washington Post Stall Writer 

Here is the. list of principal 
individuals who have emerged 
following the attempt, early 
Saturday to hug the Demo- 
'cratic National Committee 
. headquarters . 

'• Howard E. Hunt J. 

Hunt, an employee of tire | 
Central Intelligence Agency' 
from 1949 to 1970, last worked 
as a consultant to the White 
House on March 29 of this , 
jzear. - j 

’ Hunt’s name and telephone ° 
number were listed in two ad- 1 
(Iress books seized by police j 
from two of the five suspect ! 
arrested in the bugging at- [ 
tempt. | 

"Hunt’s consulting work at; 
the While House involved de- 
classification of the Pentagon! 
Papers and, more recently, in- J 
telligence work in the area of j 
narcotics enforcement. j 

-Currently, Hunt is a writer 
with the public relations firm 
of Robert R. Mullen & Co.,' 
1700 Pennsylvania Ave. MV. 

>Hunt lives at 11120 River 
Rd. in a large, white wooden 
frame house in a sparsely pop- 
ulated and affluent section of 
Potomac in suburban Mont- 
gomery County. 

The nearest house is 150 
yards away. Neighbors knew; 
little about him. A sign out 
front says “Beward of Dog” 

| ami another sign near a mail 
box says “Witches Island.”" • { 

Ko one answered a knock on 
{ the door and Hunt was re- 
| ported not at work yesterday. 

’ Charles Wendell Colson 

Colson, 40, special counsel to 
the President. Colson, a Bos- 
tonian and a lawyer, Ins been 
described by White House of- 
ficials as “a doer, a tough- 
minded ambitious man who gets 
things done.” 

A one-time administrative 
assistant to formeAPIMiOMP 
.setts Sen. Leverett Saltonstall 


(R) Colson was said in 1970 to 
have worked with a Life maga- 
zine reporter on an article 
charging that former Mary- 
land Sen. Joseph D. Tvdings 
(D) used the prestige of his of- 
fice to promote the interests 
of a company in which he held 
stock. 

Tydings was cleared of the 
charges after the November 

election, which he lost, and 
Colson has always had no com- 
ment on the issue. 

Colson, said to be a special- 
ist in delicate assignments for 
the President, signed on How- 
ard E. Hunt in 1971 as a spe- 
cial consultant at $100 a day. 
Hunt and Colson, both alumni 
of Brown University, are said 
to have met in 1966 when both 
were active in the Washington 
chapter of the Brown alumni 
club. 


James IF. McCord Jr. j. 

An employee for the Centrajl 
Intelligence Agency for 19 ! 
years, .McCord, now retired, I 
was until Sunday the security; 
coordinator for President Nix-, 
on’s re-election committee. ‘ 

McCord, also an ex-FBI j 
agent, also held a contract to 1 
| provide security services to ! 
The Republican National Com-j 
i inittee. After retirement from) 
the CIA, McCord established! 
his own security consulting! 
firm. McCord Associates in : 
Rockville. j 

A . resident of Rockville, j 
McCord, 53, is active in the ; 
First Baptist Church of Wash- ; 
ington. According to neigh- 
bors, he is from Texas where 
he and his wife graduated 
from Baylor University. They 
have three children, two 
daughters and a son who is in 
his third year at the U.S. Air 
Force Academy. 

McCord is also a lieutenant 
colonel in the Air Force Re- 
serve and was part of a unit 
whose duties included devel- 
oping plans for compiling lists 
pf radicals and developing 
.nlpns for censorship of news 

d aFf rn Re teas ev2Q 01 /OS 


He was one of the five ar- 
rested inside the Democratic 
National Committee offices. 

Bernard L. Barker 

Barker, 55, was born in Ha- 
vana of one Cuban and one 
American parent. He grew up 
both in Cuba and in the 

United States and during 
World War IT was a captain in 
the Army Air Corps. He was 

shot down over Germany and 

for 17 months was held as a 
prisoner of war. 

In the late 1950s, Barker 

served under Castro’s guer- 
rilla movement in Cuba but he 
became disillusioned and fled 
to Miami in 1959. He is said to 
have been one of the organs 
ers of the Bay of Pigs invasion 
in 1961 and is said to have 
heen working for the CIA 
since then. . 

He is married and lives with 
his wife in Miami. A daughter, 
Maria Elena B. Moffct, works 
i in Bethesda for the Prudential 
Insurance Co. of America. 

About a year ago. Barker 
! started a real estate firm, Bar- 
ker Associates, in Miami. An 
| auto rented here by the sus- 
I poets in the bugging was 
i rented in the name of Barker 
‘Associates. 

j Barker was one of five ar- 1 
! rested inside the Democratic 
National Committee offices. 

Frank Sturgis 

Sturgis, 37, was born in Nor- 
folk, Va.. as Frank A. Fiorini 
but changed his name in 1952 
when his mother married 
■Ralph Sturgis. 

Known in Cuban exile cir- 
cles in Miami as having exten- 
sive CIA contacts, Sturgis nas\ 
been described in news ac- 
counts as a soldier of fortune. 

An ex-Marine, he joined 
Castro in the hills of Oriente 
Province in 1958 and was later 
named to oversee gambling 
operations in Havana after the 
revolution succeeded in Janu- 
ary, 1959. 

j Later that year, however, 
there was a falling out and 
Sturgis fled Cuba for Miami 

m : heiA e -TOT*8t)iotefo - 

Castro affairs since. 


According to the Miami Her- 
ald, Sturgis was arrested in 
waters off British Honduras 
with 12 companions during 
what Sturgis said was a voy- 
age to make a commando raid 
in Cuba. The Mexican captain 
of the boat, however, said 
Sturgis had hijacked the craft. 

Sturgis was one of the five | 
suspects arrested inside the 
Democratic National Commit- 
tee offices. 

Eugene Martinets 

A real estate agent and a no- 
tary public, Martinez has been 
active in the anti-Castro move- 
ment in Miami. A Cuban 
native, he originally sided 
with Castro against Batista 
but then fled the country after 
the revolution succeeded. 

About two weeks ago he 
tried to line up housing al the 
University of Miami for 3,000 
Young Republicans who will 
be attending the Republican 
National Convention there 
this summer. 

Martinez is a salesman in 
the real estate office of an- 
other suspect, Bernard L. Bar- 
ker. Martinez was one of the 
five suspects arrested inside 
| the Democratic National Com- 
mittee offices Saturday. 

Virgilio R . Gonzalez \ 

The fifth suspect to be ar- 
rested inside the Democratic 
National Committee offices at 
the Watergate, Gonzalez is a 
locksmith by trade and, ac- 
cording to’ a motion in court 
for a reduction of his bond, 
/has been steadily employed 
for some years. . 

He lives in Miami with his 
wife and children and works 
at the Missing Link Key Shop. 
According to bis employer, he 
came to the United States 
1 sometime around the time 
Castro became well-known 
and he has worked at tiie 
Missing Link since 1959. He 
| has been described as “pro- 
j 'American and anti-Castro.” 


I the firm of Gall, Lane Powell 
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By JAMES DOYLE 
I Star Staff Writer 

' Howard Hunt Jr. of Potomac 
was due to be suspended by 
his employers today if he did 
not explain whether he has 


arrested. They are Eugenio K. 
Martinez, an anti-Castro Cu- 
ban, and Bernard L. Barker, 
said to be a top aido to Hunt at 
the time of the Bay of Pigs 
invasion. They and 3 others 


r -- ~ . wvivx, Auej unu O UUJUO 

any connection to the “Water- .•suspects are being held in lieu 
gate caper” that has launched of bail. 


they knew of no : 
the break-in and attempted 
surveillance. 

Not Normal Style 
One of the arrested men, 
James W. McCord, was under. 



believed to have stashed awa 


some oi the CIA funds distrib 
uted at that time. 


He said he had received a 
tip some months ago that 
members of the Cuban com- 


a burgeoning investigation of 
who tried to bug the Demo- 
cratic National Committee and 
why. 

Hunt, a former CIA agent 
who has been working for the 
White House from time to 
time as a consult ant and for a 
public relations firm with 
strong Republican ties, was in- 
terviewed by Federal Bureau 
of Investigation agents at his 
Potomac home, but he report- 
edly shed no light on the inves- 
tigation. 

Gave Top References 

The novelist and intelligence 
agent, who helped run the un- 
successful Bay of Pigs inva- 
sion in 1931, listed the head of 
the Central Intelligence Agen- 
cy, a top White House assist- 
ant and conservative colum- 
nist William F. Buckley as ref- 
erences when he sought work 
as a writer with Robert R. 
Mullen & Co. in 1970. 

He was hired by the Mullen 
public relations firm with the 
endorsement of CIA Director 
Richard Helms. Subsequently 
he was given added work as a 
consultant on declassification 
of secret documents bv anoth- 
er friend, Charles W. Colson, a 
White House operative who 
handles sensitive political 
chores for President Nixon. 

. Hunt’s name has surfaced 
during the investigation fol- 


to»Xer dd X Ylunt’s Ues to President and lhe Republican 
CM Director HeEandWMte / Na,ional Committee to handle 
House aide Charlef Colson*/ ,heil ' comity problems. He 
S raised a Hmry of new a 7J 9 * r f «? e 
unanswered questions which “ inVn^ln* S 


James w. McCord, was under/ "" ‘.™. wuuan com 

contract to both the Commit/ « Miami were plan 

tee for the Re-election of the '.’"'p °, the Democratic 


the Wliite House turned aside, 
and which Hunt was not avail- 
able io answer. 

Another indirect link be- 
tween Hunt and the suspects 
was the lawyer called into the 
case Saturday by the wife of 
Barker. Douglas Caddy, who 
aeteci as Barker’s lawyer dur- 
ing his arraignment, was de- 


CIA, and he set up a private 
company in Rockville around 
the time he received the two 
Republican contracts. 

Spokesmen at the commit- 
tees said McCord came more 
highly recommended, and with 
a better background in securi- 
ty matters, than anv other ap- 
plicant for the jobs. Others 
who know McCord, who taught 
security courses at a local col- 


"iu,,,, ,, c y ■ , seourny courses at a local coi- 

hv flip r-pctw°pf n t e S e and was active in the mil- 

y the pic. ident of the public jtarv reserves as a training 

rebuo^ firm where Hunt SLV aSrepIrtcdltTf 


%TOrks uuicer, aiso repori 

rnrijv • „ clandestine midnight raid was 

rf d f fL 1 ad °®.?® space m not his normal style, 
that fu m up until two years Hunt has a mvstei 
ago toe firm s presiaent said. pr0lind as a CIA 
His present employers, the 2 0 years mid ic 

.o M Sd c kk i" 

sewe - ""- „ his 


mng to bug the Democratic 
National Committee, but that 
lie did not follow it through 
because “I receive tips about 
the Cubans all the time. Any 
time three of- them get togeth- 
er they create a conspiracy,” 
In a related development, 
the staff director of the Senate 
subcommittee on constitution- 
al rights said today lie is 
checking into the operations of 
a military reserve unit of the 
Office of Emergency Pre- 
paredness that develops proce- 
dures for mail censorship dur- 
ing wartime. 

Asking Questions 
Published reports about the 
unit appeared this week when 
it was disclosed that McLord 


Iiuiiuai o^ic, " ” wioviuouu UlcJL lUUi-iUlU 

Hunt has a mysterious back- a former member, 
ground as a CIA operative for / Larry Baskir, head of the 
29 years and as a participant subcommittee staff, said that 
in seme past operations such iie is making “a few 'phone 
as the Bav of Pies. calls” about the unit’s 


lowing the early morning f . ™ 01 ?? p , a , rty , v,dl8I i 

break in Saturday at the Wa- L as i him Monday after. 


Walkie-talkies 

Robert F. Bennett, the son 
of Utah Republican Sen. Wal- 
lace F. Bennett and head of 
the firm, announced that Hunt 
would be suspended this morn- 
ing if he did not show up and 
explain his role, if any, in the 
Watergate caper. 

Bennett said he asked 
Hunt about reports that he 
was connected to the Water- 
gate raiding party when he 


as the Bay of Pigs. 

While no connection has 
been made between him and 
the case, he has lic-s to both 
the high White House aide and 
to members of the anti-Castro 
Cuban community. 

He and Colson shared duties 
in the Brown University Club 
of Washington, and Colson 
hired Hunt as a consultant to 
tiie White House. Hunt and 
Barker worked closely togeth- 
er 'during the Bay of Pigs, the 
New York 'Times reported. 

The Times reported that two 


calls” about the unit’s opera- 
tion but had no new informa- 
tion to report and no specula- 
tion of whether there will be a 
committee investigation. 

A public affairs officer for 
the OEP, Donald Carbone, 
confirmed yesterday that 
McCord was a member of the 
unit but denied reports that 
the 15-member group also pre- 
pared lists of “radicals” as 
well. 

, McCord, who was chief secu- 
rity officer for the Committee 
to Re-elect the President, is 


tergate office of the Demo- : ' '*■? ..., ed as reply- 

.cratic National Committee, S r turri n °X’j }iere near ttiat 

where live men, with various * Pnt: ‘ a .fj', , . 

links to the CIA, were arrested sixth , “ v seetun g a 

at gunpoint during an appar- “ ™ a ” Pghaps a seventh 

ent attempt to copy documents h ~ e VwXedaTwe 

nhono P i SUrmlIanCemiCr °* they found in a room the sus- 
1 pects had rented in the Water- 

Flurry of Questions Sate Hotel. Police also feel the 

.' Democrats have called the ^ en ,^ a ^ ^ ave . iep '.? ced f, ape 
case an act of political espion- . . , c , do ? rs to the office 
age. Republicans have denied ^ ac been removed by a 


weeks ago Hun!; visited Barker listed by the Pentagon as a 
in Miami, where the latter lieutenant colonel in the Air 


runs a real estate agency. 

FBI agents were reportedly 


Force Reserve. 

For about two years, a Pen- 


involvement. 

_ Hunt’s name, with the nota 
tion “House”, was foytpd in th 
address books of IwAjrRroS 


security guard who found that 
the doors had been prevented 


. ~ vvv'ij ~ uru jvaiq, a full- 

scouring the Cuban communi- tagon spokesman said, Mc- 
ty in Miami for more inferma- Cord has been in Detachment 
tion about the suspects. ; j 23, based in Washington, of the 
Columnist Jack Anderson J 1st Censorship Squadron, 
who visited one of the suspects whose headquarters are at 
in jail, said that the Miami Port Totten, New York, 
men were working for Barker, The detachment includes 
and that Barker brought Me- members of the Army and 
Cord into the group for the Navy as well, the spokesman 
-Watergate affair. ‘ said, and undergoes training 

Anderson said, that all of the in the kind of censorship of 
suspects had past Jinks u T ith mail that was imposed in the 

tlm PTA TTnifrtrl C+rtfrtr. ^ 
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t me floors had been prevented r, ‘TY* , r ,UiKa wun t , ToU T 1 - ™ 1 
. nota- froni j oc j dn „ 1 the CIA and that some veter- United States during World 

Bv.e^R>i^Reteasen2OO1/0 1 3/ti4 h f (gfAsRDPS&eOW^ROOOSOOOSOOOl -4 

- - in the case. Investigators said 


continued 
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By J. THEODORE CROWN 
and JAMES DOYLE 
Star Staff Writers 

District police officials to- 
day disclosed they have sent 
some photographs to Miami, 
Fla., amid indications that the 
pictures might lead to an early 
break in the investigation of 
Saturday’s break-in at the 
Democratic National Commit- 
tee. 

Inspector Ernest J. Prete, in 
charge of the case for the 
Washington police force, said 
certaiiTphotcs. were sent off to 
Miami today. He would r.ot 
divulge whether the pictures 
are of possible new suspects in 
the case or were taken from 
exposed film seized from tne 
five suspects already under 
arrest. 

Neither was it disclosed 
whether the photos had been 
sent to the Miami police or to 
the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation field office there. There 
are strong indications that the 
.FBI has taken over the major 
portion of the investigation 
into the case despite the ab- 
sence of any federal charge or 
warrant. 

Prete said, “We- could get 
the big break in the case to- 
day.” Reporters took this to 
mean that Prete anticipates 
discovering the identity of the 
sixth individual believed to 
have taken part in the Water- 
gate Hotel break-in, or discov- 
ery of the mastermind police 
have deduced was behind the 
intrusion into the National 
Committee headquarters. 

Meanwhile, the president cf 
the public relations firm that 
employs Howard E. Hunt Jr. 
announced today that Hunt 
was suspended because he has 
not reported to the company 
since the possibility he was 
connected with some of the 
arrested men was disclosed. 

Robert F. Bennett, the son 
of Republican Sen. Wallace 
Bennett of Utah and president 
of Robert R. Mullen & Co., 
announced today that Hunt 
was out of touch for a second 
day and that he was being 
sought to explain any possible 
connection to the incident. 

Bennett said he asked 
Hunt about reports that he 
was connected IfiAliSrKiflSr 
gate raiding parsy Knrcir me' 



crane parry ues ana on uu 
when he sought f] oor 0 f the Watergate 
writer with Robert Frce j Frank Harris, Shrive: 

£- Co in 107(1 . -r 


last saw him Monday after- umnist. William F. Buckley as cra( i c 
noon. He quoted Hunt as reply- references w!r~ 

ing, “I was nowhere near that v.or.-c as a writ.. 

place Saturday." B- Mullen & Co. in 1970. & Kampehnan. 

Hunt, a former CIA agent / Ho was hired by the Mullen- The firm told police yestcr- 
who has been working for the 17 public relations firm with the day their offices were broken 
White House from time to endorsement of CIA Director/ into May 13, but the incident 
time as a consultant and for a Richard Helms. Subsequently was not reported then because, 
public relations firm with he was given added work as a nothing appeared to be niiss- 
stron" Republican lies, was in- consultant on declassification jug. At that time, it was said, 
terviewed by FBI agents at his cf secret documents by anoth- the burglary was not thought 
Potomac home; but he report- er friend, Charles W. Colson, a of in terms of political spying, 
edfv shed no light on the inves- Wliite House operative who , 

tmat’cm h a n cl 1 e s sensitive political ’ 

Hunt's name surfaced during chores for President Nixon. 
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the investigation following the 
early morning break-in Satur- 
dav at the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee, where five 
men, with various links to the 

CIA, were arrested at gunpoint 
during an apparent attempt to 
copy documents and plant sur- 
veillance microphones. 

Some consideration was 


The address book notations, 

together with Hunt's tics to 
CIA Director Helms and White 
House aide Colson, have raised 
a flurry of new unanswered 
questions which the White 
House turned aside, and which 
Hunt was not available to an- 
swer. 

indirect link be- 


IPS” w5Tl»S£- taSKSnt'iuri ll» suspects 

feSfeA to V ISutJfe ™ the feyercnlM into the 

• i » . i. *, A r»ncii xrmirrlnv hV i 

intruders might have bro-.cn 


into the Democratic offices 
Saturday to remove bugging 
devices implanted there pre- 
viously. Inspector Ernest J. 
Prete said, however, this was 
only or.e cf a number of ideas 
voiced by investigators as 
possible explanations for tire 
sequence of events. Based on 
present knowledge, Prete 
said, this concept of the mo- 
tivation is regarded only as 
speculation. 

Democrats have called the 
case an act of political espion- 
age. Republicans have denied 
involvement. 

Hunt’s name, with the nota- 
tion “\Y House,” was found in 
the address books of two of 
these arrested. They are Eu- 
genio R. Martinez, an anti- 
Castro Cuban, and Bernard L. 
Barker, said to be a top aide 
to Hunt at the time of the Bay 
of Pigs invasion. They and 
three other suspects are being 
held in lieu of bail. 

Gave Top References 

Hunt, a novelist and intelli- 
gence agent who helped run 
the unsuccessful Bay of Pigs 
invasion in 1S01, listed the head 


case Saturday by the wife of 
Barker. Douglas Caddy, who 


Members of the firm include 
Sargent Shriver, a Democratic 
political adviser and brother- 
in-law in the Kennedy family; 
Max Kampelman, a counsellor 
to Sen. Hubert Humphrey; and 
Patricia Harris, chairman of 
the Credentials Committee ior 
the Democratic National Con- 
vention. , , 

Police records • also show 
that someone attempted to re- 
move locks from the national 
committee offices on the sixth 
ficor at the Watergate on May 
23. The Watergate and sur* 
prime at- 


wtiiAu. rounding area, is a yum* 

acted as Barker's lawyer dur- tiaetion to burglars and more 
ing bis arraignment, was de- . wn larcenies have 
scribed as a friend of Hunt’s 


by the president of the public 
relations firm where Hunt 
works. 

Caddy had office space in 
that firm up until two years 
ago, the firm’s president said. 

Analyzing Reports 

Meanwhile, the Washington 
police began an analysis of 
records and reports in an at- 
tempt to determine whether 
earlier burglaries and at- 
tempted break-ins at the Wa- 
tergate correspond to dates on 
which some cf the suspects 
had been registered at the ho- 
tel previously. I: '.estimators 
have determined that four of 
the five suspects were regis- 
tered at the Watergate be- 
tween May 26 and 29. 

Inspector Ernest J. Prete, 
who is in charge of Metropoli- 
tan Police coordination of the 
entire Watergate case, has as- 
signed Detective Sergt. Thom- 
as Riley to compile a list of all 
break-ins at the Watergate 
since April 1 to match against 
dates when suspects 


v ,i 3 ii 160 larcenies have oc- 
curred in the area in recent 
months, police said. 

Inspector Prete said Riley’s 
task is to try to pinpoint dates 
and times of other robberies 
and attempts in relation to 
known presence of the sus- 
pects in the Watergate. 

Police have been seeking a 
sixth and perhaps a seven: a 
man who, they theorize, may 
have manned a walkie-talkie 
they found in a room the sus- 
pects had rented in the Water- 
gate Hotel. Police also feel the 
man may have replaced tape 
on the doors to the office 
which had been removed by a 
security guard who found that 
the doors had been prevented 
from fc'Hdng. 

One of the arrested men, 
James W. McCord, was under 
contract to both the Commit- 
tee for the Re-eiection of the 
President and the Republican 
National Committee to handle 
their security problems. He 
was a recent rciiree from tne 
CIA, and he set up a private 
company in Rockville around 
the time he received the two 
Republican contracts. 

Spokesmen at the commit- 
tees said McCord came more 
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The attempted bugging and 
burglarizing of Democratic Na- 
tional Committee headquarters 
in Washington by some former 
CIA agents at one time in the 
"TTiTplof of. the Cbmmittee for the 
Re-election of the President 
reads like a script from the tv 
show “Mission Impossible.” 

Five men, including three who 
were involved in the abortive 
Bay of Pigs invasion of Cuba in' 
1961, were caught in the act 
Saturday by plainclothes Wash- 
ington police who’d been called 
by a security guard. 

They were wearing rubber 
surgical gloves and carried 
elaborate eavesdropping de- 
vices, photographic equipment 
and kits of sophisticated burglar 
tools. 

Former Atty. Gen. John N. 
Mitchell, now chairman of the 
Committee for the Re-election of 
the President, said the men 
"were not operating either in 
our behalf or with our consent.” 

Sen. Robert J. Dole, R-Kan., 
chairman of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee, said the ac- 
tions of the group "were not on 
our behalf nor with our con- 
sent.” 

What coincidental phrase- 
ology! It reminds us of the line 


on the self-destruct tape at the 
opening of the “Mission Impos- 
sible” shows: “ . . . the Secre- 
tary will disavow all knowledge 
of your activities.” 

One of the principals seized 
was identified as James W. Mc- 
Cord of Rockville, Md., who re- 
signed from the CIA in August 
1970 and operated his own 
security business. 

Mitchell acknowledged the 
Committee for the Re-election of 
the President had employed 
McCord “some months ago” to 
help set up a security system. 

But a report filed June 10 with 
the General Accounting Office, 
as required by a new campaign 
expenditures disclosure law, 
listed the last payment to 
McCord as May 25 — less than a 
month ago. 

Sen. Dole also acknowledged 
that McCord had done some 
work for the Republican Nation- 
al Committee, but he didn’t say 
when. 

Another member of the covert 
raiding party was identified as 
Bernard L. Barker, a Cuban- 
born U.S. citizen, now a Miami 
real estate operator who also 
was involved in the Bay of Pigs 
planning. 

Of the other three,, one was a 
locksmith — which may or may 
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not have significance — another 
also had had a minor role in the 
Bay of Pigs fiasco and the third 
was a real estate dealer. 

We are inclined to look with 
jaundiced eye on the Mitchell 
/and. Dole denials. It is pushing 
credulity to assume the five sus- 
pects invaded the Democratic 
National Committee offices in 
the middle of the night just for 
kicks. 

While burglary is not a crime 
to be taken lightly, the episode 
has a comic opera ring. These 
veterans of cloak-and-dagger 
activity were no more success- 
ful invading the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee than they 
were invading Cuba 11 years 
ago. 

Also, this incident is just 
somewhat more bizarre — and a 
more serious infraction of the 
law — than similar attempts at 
infiltration that have taken 
place between the two political 
parties over the years. 

We recall one incident in 1864 
when the Democrats tried to 
plant a campaign worker, in 
other words, a spy, in the orga- 
nization of Sen. Barry Gold- 
water, R-Ariz., the Republican 
presidential nominee. 

He was caught and hustled 
out. 


It is questionable whether 
Mitchell or Dole, or whoever 
was behind the burglary try, 
would have collected anything 
worthwhile if the bugging and 
file-photography had been suc- 
cessful. 

As anyone who has worked a 
presidential campaign - knows, 
most of the major decisions are 
not made at party headquarters, 
but among the staff of the candi- 
date. The listening devices 
might have picked up some 
juicy gossip or indicators of in- 
ternal dissension, but probably 
little else. 

If we were to look for a mas- 
termind, our quizzical stare 
would fix on Mitchell. First, he 
already has been caught 
stretching the truth. And sec- 
ond, he was a vigorous propo- 
nent of wiretapping and no- 
knock entry while he was at- 
torney general. 

Even if he had nothing what- 
soever to do with it, we’re sure 
the humorless Mitchell can’t see 
the zany aspect of the operation. 

After all, the Democrats 
probably were thinking of the 
same thing, but had not pro- 
gressed far enough to get 
caught. Or they couldn’t afford 
it. 
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By JAMES BUCHAN AX’ ' 
And CLARK HOYT 

HcrsW Staff Writers 

James W. McCord Jr., se- 
cuity chief for the Commit- 
tee to Reelect the President, 
who was arrested after 
breaking into Democratic 
National Committee head- 
quarters, may have been rec- 
ommended for his post by 
the Secret Service, sources 
said Monday. 

The Associated Press, 
which first discovered that 
the aliqced hnrnkir was an 
employe of the committee, 
said McCord was given the 
$l,209-a-morth position in 
January, reportedly at the 
suggestion of A1 Wong, herd 
of the Secret Service Techni- 
cal Security Division. 

McCord, 53, a former em- 
ploye of both the FBI and tiic 
CIA, operates a private secu- 
rity agency in Rockwell, Md., 
•as well as serving as a “secu- 
rity expert” for former Attor- 
ney General John N. MUch- 
ell. who now heads President 
Nixon’s campaign forces. 

NEITHER Wong nor an of- 
ficial spokesman for the Se- 
cret Service would confirm 
that the agent w:;s acquaint- 
ed with McCord or recom- 
mended him for the post. 


action against anyone it can 
find who nay have violated 
the First Amendment or the 
partv’s ci’- il rights. 


as to where /me f;vc arrested 
men obtained between $5,300 
and $6,500 in crisp $100 bills 
which they carried during 
the operation and which are 
in consecutive serial num- 
bers. 

O A discovery that Mc- 
Cord had "recently” visited 
the Fontainebleau Hotel 
rooms to be occupied by the 
Republican National Commit- 
tee in Miami B ach “to check 
on sccuiity" promoted the 
Democrats, who will use the 
same rooms first, to order 
them electronically "swept” 
as a precaution against 
eavesdropping. 

The five arrested Saturday 
carried burglar tools, accord- 
ing to Washington detec- 
tives, and “old fashioned” 
electronic gear which could 
have been hidden in the 
Democrats' office to transmit 
conversations there for a dis- 
tance of some 150 feet. 

That would have been 

enough, officers said, to have 
reached the rooms in the ad- 
joining Watergate Hotel, 


O’Brien, in announcing tne 
Democrats’ counsel was con- 
sidering legal action, said, 
“There may have been other 
incidents bafere this.” 

Then, with a gibe at the 
Republicans, lie added: “I 
thought this was a law-and- 
order administration.” 

President Nixon has re- 
fused to comment on the 
break-in and referred ques- 
tions to John N. Mitchell, his 
campaign chairman and for- 
mer attorney general. 

Mitchell, in turn, has said 
only that the five men arrest- 
ed were “not operating either 
on our behalf or with our 
consent." 

Eut at the Florida While 
House on Key Biscayne, the 
chief executive’s press secre- 
tary, Ronald Ziegler, was 
drawn into a discussion of 
the incident with reporters 
Monday. 

‘•OBVIOUSLY we don’t 
condone that kind of second- 
rate activity," Ziegler said. 

When pressed further, the 
press secretary added, “I’m 
net going to comment from 
the White House on & third- 
rate burglary attempt. I’m 
not going to comment on a 
group or guys who put on 
surgical gieves and tried to 


eluded Frank l'iorini, who 
once was active in pvo-Cas- 
tro and then anti-Castro ac- 
tivities. 

Tiie others were Eugenio 
Martinez, V. F. Gonzalez 
Bernard L. Barker. All are 
being held under $50,003 
bail. 

MIGUEL SUAREZ, a 
Miami attorney who ran un- 
successfully for Metro mayor 
in 1970 and who is Bernard 
Barker’s business associate, 
said he last saw his partner 
Friday morning and they dis- 
cussed real estate develop- 
ments in Miami. 

“I am the lawyer for Bark- 
er Associates," said Suarez. 
"He is always in rnv office. 
He is like a permanent fix- 
ture here, so that’s I guess 
why he gave this address. He 
probably didn't want to im- 
plicate his wife.” ' 

At the time the five men 
were arraigned, Barker gave 
Suarez’ address, 955 SW 
First St., as his. 

“1 know that he is an anti- 
communist' and a Demo- 
crat,” said Suarez, "but I 
don’t know much else of his 
political beliefs.” 


Meanwhile, there were K01 “- e OMeiais 
these ether developments in amazemen. tiuu i 
the case; which saw tire ar- rested had been 
rest of four Miamians as weii in their operation, 
as McCord in the Democrats LMK^NG T‘^’ ?T ' 
office on tiic sixth floor of entram 

the Walcrpte Office m_nlu- sixth floo _ cffices 
mg adjoining the p.u.sn wa- a fjrc Eta5rwcll tl 
tergatc riotci; placcd adhesive 

0 District of Columbia po- each door latch : 

lice' said, “We’ve got things not lock and Ira 


reacnea the rooms m tne act- ~ SUAREZ SAID Barker 

joining Watergate Hotel, S-"onp or guys wno put on , , . * . ' 7.“ e * 

ihp fi vp cMcnerfc ha-t surgical gieves and tried to 1 “ m “ n ‘V> his b,d fo* 
wmc.i the five suspects hat. d t , Metro mayor “by pasting 

rented under assumed names - nu DL r. d msiers mesire- nut 

c -rier in th» week O’Brien has demanded a Fosters, passing out hand 

e ‘ r ““- m tno V.tch. bills and generally being 

Police officials expressed full-scale ^investigation by the he i pful aroun d the office. ” 
amazement mat the five ar- Justice Department, ana a 

rested had been “so stupid” department spokesman said 'I have not been in contact 
in their operation. that the FBI already has with Barker since Friday, but 

begun a probe as a “routine I have had a call from his at- 
MAKING THEIR way from matter.” torney, Douglas Caddy, and 

an outside entrance up to the The Associated Press re- we discussed private judicial 
sixth floor offices by way of vealed that one of the five matters pertaining to this 
a fire stairwell, the men had arrested, James McCoid, had case.” 
placcd adhesive tape over been paid $2,41$ in April and Suarcz has ; . nov , n ParJ . cr 
each door latch s.o it would May by the Committee to since 1963i but snid he didn . t 
not lock and trap tnem in- Reelect (lie President, which jmow if Barker was involved 
side. • is headed by Mitchell. . in the linv n f P!, t 


-1 • • . * _• ,ii, • ta tioauou uv mauiou. 

I 13 F° in “ *A bui 1x i r '‘ I security msard • A former security chief for 

heinf. tivn vrr ” hut admit A CJIl-l-.j, wtvuiuy 


being involved,” but admit 
they nave no idea who it 
might be "if there was one at 
all." 


Q Lawrence O'Brien, 
chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee, said the 
party was considering court 


DUi afiiTui ‘ * 3 v Ppptrnl 1 b * 1 v 

jpa vvl'O it spotted the tape on two th ~ ,, , lntcin^nce h as been suggested. 

klCd Vi *° lC c j,nH it On his Agency s headquarters near f hh> 

i was one at ' ‘ fo’’rd the Washington, McCoid is being ‘We worked in a Cuban 

• ; a ~ and held under $30,000 bail. <*nic tether and we hit it 

r ._. , rn ^d ^oli.-e who heard The four .Miamians, wno ofi ’ saic) Suarez. ‘About 

: 0C ‘ 1 . 1 .'’ ' I'n r^rmvln" a V'dl like McCord were caught lVl ' 0 > cars <“go we began 

°e C, s^h main of- within the party quarters working together in real 

luring court Ls and made the arrest, “| nd EES* £?5 '**** 
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i said "1 have not been in contact 
f has with Barker since Friday, but 
outine I have had a call from his at- 
torney, Douglas Caddy, and 
•ss re- we discussed private judicial 
e five matters pertaining to this 
d, had case.” 

|’ i! a ” d Suarez has known Barker 
lP ; c since 1903, but said he didn’t 
wnicn ^ now jf Barker was involved 
• f f. in the Bay of Pigs invasion 
licence F'lsnning as a CIA link, as 
'"near has been suggested. 

; being “We worked in a Cuban 
clinic together and we hit it 
:, wno of! '>” saic) Suarez. “About 
caught Hyo years ago we began 
uarters working together in real 
rubber estate deals.” 
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Ii/x-vj.0 .P. Aioe lied to Political Raid 

i . jj ceased his consulting work op. to Re-elect the President rie- 

' ®.'' TAD S7.VLC rMarch 29. But Mr. Clawson in- nounccd in .statements yc-Mer- 

r s* w . :k ron j-sisled that Ve do not have da >’ lhe prela w n raid. Today, 
i WASHINGTON, June 19— A 'any idea of his participation in “ c ‘ la _ tor Dole of Kansas,: 

.former consultant. to a high ;thc incident” 'involving the al- t fea%d Sy "tier S^of' 
\Vhitc House cihcbl, w!^o also loged' break-in by former CJ.A. the Republican* cGttfi'.ktee, in/ 
sery.!! earner as a top Centra! employes at the Democratic t-ludinR those repressing 
Jnielugence Agency oilicial. was Spanish-speaking groups, urg- 

: reported tonight to have- rmt >'-S them not to discuss the 


: reported tonight to have rmt ( „ w j.v, ln r ,„,.* >"3 «««« not to discuss the 

in Miami about two weeks r,:o .-/£/! v "/°, ^v.-son, mal(cr with 6ny0ne . 

iwith the. apparent or ; ' - n rtR y° nc -jhe Dole memorandum in- 

, Troup that h'-s be'-n dm/-,'- c .". c h - u •*>'! ktiO-.t.eoge or .par- stntctcd committee members to 

Ci<H -ttw^ll , ' c ‘C-"' tiejpanon in this deplorable in- rtter all inquiries to the com- 

i' Uu ? test Samrnay ci r CTl ,.. mittce’s director of commttnica- 

° “ ’f/IF n £VKeS « ™ce sources here raid that «««. Tom Wo!ck. 

lliC O! t Si. t ’ 5 . fit I, 'If 1 IK.mri/'ive f is- »* .. 4 . - t.'T> i t , _ I .. . 1- . - 


to recruit a sixth person to 
participate in the break-in but 
that the unidentified person 
_ had refused to join. 

* At the moment, the follow- 
inf; were among the ur.an- 
’s veered questions about the 
"raid: 

QWho, if anyone, had or- 
dered the raid? 

qwhat was its real purpose, 
and what information was 
sought? 

f ;\Vho, if anyone, supplied 
the money — -$C>,S5G — some- of it 
found by the polite on the sus- 
pects at the time of their arrest 


to install listening devices at 


,r„ ,, ..hr. ionuj .sources nere said tnai “ . • 

the. o(. yes 0 . t iic Democratic Mr. tint’s name was found in The local policemen 

Matronal Committee here. the address book of Mr. Barker Administration officials p.nc 

Cuban sources identified him a . nd one Cither suspect at the spokesmen for the Republics r 


as E. Howard Hu-.!, who he- 
x came a consultant to Charles 
' W. Colson, special counsel to 
President Nixon and to other 
high White House officials, 
■after retiring from the C.I.A. 
itwo years ago. 

Mr. Hunt, using the c ode 
name “Eduardo," was the 


■■d him and one Cither suspect at the spokesmen for the Republican 
. time of their arrest. parly refused to discuss details 

Put aside from the reported cese today. 

, s meeting in Miami between Mr. .. f'* bo ; a t:K ‘ mystery and of- 
S&1 10 Hast and Mr. Barker and the s,!t-,:c «. ntrrotmding the 
other, report that Mr. Hunt’s na-vw :a: . a deepened, the issue turned 
ficinls, was in the addiess books, there c; “' f a political contra- 
Cl A : no further evidence to link vcr '.- - -'V live suspects, an in- 

*i'the former C.f.A. official to lhc ACitisaticm su SS e sts. have at 
' break-in. or : f tine or another had links 


/SfihfSv 5 ^.S;;2fT;if'rScl“SS: 

V of Cuba i„ irm ,n ' a5,on , I wnc no comment on that "i/jmisl nomination, said at a 
1,1 K ’ l,L ;” r - -^10. and lr.cn hMromir.g news conference in 

He was the immediate simc- ?iL% u ? f lb f, Tonight New York that the raid was 

mor of Barnard L. B.irk r ”- in" ihe h -'"5 " as cai.cd again, but “ore of the most shocking a .. - 

preparations for the Cuban in- r.M-es-'d ' l ‘ : ° ns . ,hs - 1 has happened in this 

.victim - V n - . n-_...?s oui o. tov.n rountrv lor some lime, 

■ Won. ..y. ha,,;er, v.-.io al that V.eanesuay or Thursday. i “] t j s the legacy of vests of 

'.V ne , UaDu *" e c:,r ' c rai,11J of , 1 iic hn.-teiy continued over wiretapping ar.d an invasion of 
: '.Macho” v.-r.s ore of the five U ‘ C 1 " or (: ">c break- privacy' in which the Govcrn- 

i» arrested at w'T>ai n ‘ eurlv '*1 ■ < t:: 1 K ‘ or!tlt ,- v of lhose “ ien * has been too d?e;i!v in- 

Saturdav and J* vc or ^ rcd Jm ,'volved,” Senator McGovern 


'l.me used the code name 0 f 
, ‘'Macho” v.-r.s one of the five 


i men arrested at ■>-.'T>ain' park- l u ‘ on,lt - v of li 

’ ',' n ‘- er,rl -' who mignt have ordered it. 


f n ,f C ;T ar£Ml wilh « L ' arhj ' r t&c ' a y-''Hio'""Fcderal said.' addin* that'the former' ‘ a t- 
ij; ‘ 31 , '. 1C democratic Na- Bureau of Investigation cntercd.torr.ey General, John N. Mitchell 
a * committee headquarters K' c cass "l -dian-.r after the had encouraged “too free a use 
tin Washington. bepanmem of Justice an- iof wiretaps/* 

; Cuban sources said that v,- a '. fd! ‘ sc ® 1, a ‘ nvcsi ^-i Replying 'to a question. -Sen- 

Hunt flew to =,n ■' ' lr' 0 -' a !‘“ loc aianabil.iy of a:ator ,-IcGovern said that “any 

v-nri-c • u-oi.i acout two Fccetal gs&nd jury to receive-itime you get John Mitchell and 
J7 ‘ ,?0 io ™<* w»th Mr. the r;VK.encc. ;Bob Dole involved in some 

«?-rke., now a wealthy realty . 1,1 the F-B.l. arranged; thing, you have to raise an eve- 

man, and handed him his busi- to question Miguel R. Suarez, brow." - 
ness calling card i.;n, r,;.: a , business partner of one of f ji„ mn hrn,- 


and the rest in their rooms at 
"the Watergate Hotel? 
i cjDid any influential officials 
■ in the Administration or the 
■Republican party— or their po- 
litical frier.ds ; — have advance 
notice of the raid? 

! <JWhy did the five men re- 
main today in the District of 
Columbia jail, even though bail 
for four of them was 'set at 
S 50,000 each and at $'30,000 for 
the fifth man. This is consid- 
ered relatively low bail, and the 
..men could probably hive b:en 
■released by putting up $3,000 
, to $5,000 in cash. At least two 
.cf . the suspects are affluent 
and, to judge from the cash 
'found on them, the group ap- 
peared to have affluent friends. 

The only formal Government 
statement on the case came late 
today when Harold H. Titus Jr., 
the United States Attorney for 
.the District of Columbia.' an- 
nounced that, “with the full co- 
operation of the r.B.I. end the 
metropolitan police de.iarir.ibnt, 
an investigation of the l-urjktrv 
ar.d the attempted bugging cu- 
ff nses is under wav.” 


Barker, now a wealthy realty 
man, and handed him his busi- 
ness calling card with his 


me suspects in the break-in ?.nd! 


Humphrey Asks Apology 


ihim. \ “ L day morning are from Miami. d£;t ar ‘d his Cabinet owe the 

I K?n W Clau-srm iw , At feast two of the accused country an apology and an ex- 

; rector r r ’ Depuly Dl ‘ mcn havc Personal ttnd profes. P-s-mMion ' tor the incident, 
f / . ot Con, mimications for sionai links to the Republican . ' ?!ke Man>iieW of Montana, 
L_' '^^“Hveftrnnch, confirmed party, but the White House tae , n ' a - i ;'f it >' Hader, 

IS? ss ■“ f r ss try- y * L 2i - 


STATINTL 


;:;rr t cwn * u,tan t on a pm,.: that “l*m not going to com! ‘Hugh Scmt of Pennsylvania 
if-if ,n tb e summer and- from the White House cn the minority leader, skid the 

I Vr in' ,anc,a ? ai 'i this ven. 2 Jhmd-ratc burglary attempt.” raid on the Democrats was 
av -son said that' Mr. . -"T His jj something that "unconscionable and inexcus- 
who was hired by ti-p sn0liId Tiot fall into the political “’'e.” 
jk/ite Koi,se personnel office P hc £f ' id ' , “ Ica '»yhile, it was learned 

i dl Mr. Colson's simeestio-i r- BoLh liia Republican National 11 C-uUn sources in Miami 
^ Committee and the Committee t:la an ans^pt had been made 
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Inquiry Widened in Raid on Democrats 


By TAD SZULC 

Special to V.it X tv York Times 

WASHINGTON, June 19— 
The Federal Bureau of Invest)'-' 
gation widened today its in-i 
vestigation of the mysterious 
attempt to install listening de- 
vices in the offices of the Dem- 
ocratic National Committee 
here. 

In Miami, the F.B.I. arranged 
to question Miguel R. Suarez, 
a business partner of one of 
jthe suspects in the break-in and 
a leading Republican in that 
city’s Cuban Community. Four 
of the five men arrested in the 
committee headquarters Satur-j 
day morning are from Miami. j 

At least two of the accused 
men have personal and profes- 
sional links to the Republican 
parly, but the White House 
| press secretary, Ronald L. Zieg- 
ler, said in Key Biscayne, Fla., 
that “I’m not going to com- 
ment from the White House on 
a third-rate burglary attempt." 

“This is something that 
should not fall into the political 
process," he said. 

Both the Republican National 
Committee and the Committee; 
to Re-elect the President de- 
nounced in statements yester- 
day the predawn raid. Today, 
Senator Robert Dole of Kansas, 
the party’s National Chairman, 
telegraphed key members of i : 
the Republican committee, in- j 
eluding those representing ! 
Spanish-speaking groups, urg-' 
ing them not to discuss the | 
matter with anyone. 

The Dole memorandum in- 
structed committee members to 
refer all inquiries to the com- 
mittee’s director of communica- 
tions, Tom Wolck. 

The F.B.I., local policemen, 
Administration officials and 
spokesmen for the Republican 
patty refused to discuss details 
of the case today. 

As both the mystery and of- 
ficial silence surrounding the 
laid deepened, the issue turned! 
quickly into a political conlro- 
versy. AH five suspects, an in- 
vestigation suggests, have at 
one time or another had links 
with the C.I.A. 


Senator George McGovern of 
South Dakota, the leading con- 
tender l or the Democratic Presi- 
dential nomination, said at a 
morning news conference in 
New York that the raid was 

“one of the most shocking ac-j 
tions that has happened in thisi 
country for some time.” \ 

“It is the legacy of years of ! 
wiretapping and an invasion of 
privacy in which the Govern- 
ment has been too deeply in- 
volved,” Senator McGovern 
said, adding that the former At- 
torney General, John N. Mitchell, 
had encouraged “too free a use 
of wiretaps.” 

Replying to a question, Sen- 
ator McGovern said that “any 
lime you get John Mitchell and 
Bob Dole involved in some- 
thing, you have to raise an eye- 
brow.” J 

Humphrey Asks Apology j 

Senator Hubert H. Humphrey 
of Minnesota, another contend- 
er for the Democratic nomina- 
tion, said here that “the Presi- 
det and his Cabinet owe the 
country an apology and an ex- 
planation” for the incident. 

Mike Mansfield of Montana, 
the Senate majority leader, 
said he did not think the Re- 
publican party was involved in 
.the bugging attempt. 

Hugh Scott of Pennsylvania, 
the minority leader, said the 
raid on the Democrats was 
"unconscionable and inexcus- 
able." 

Meanwhile, it was learned 
from Cuban sources in Miami 
that an attempt had been made 
to recruit a sixth person to 
participate in the break-in but 
that the unidentified person 
had refused to join. 

At the moment, the follow- 
ing were among the unan- 
swered questions about the 
raid: 

EWho, if anyone, had or- 
dered the raid? 

*3What was its real purpose, 
and what information was! 
sought? j 

tJWho, if anyone, supplied 
the money — $5,856 — some of it 
found by the police on the sus- 
pects at the time of their arrest 
and the rest in their rooms at 
the Watergage Hotel? 

<JDid any influential officials 
in the Administration or the 
Republican party — or their po- 
luxul friend:; — have advance 
notice of the raid? 

‘•Why did the five men re- 
main today in the District of 


Columbia jail, even though bail 
for four of them was set at 
$50,000 each and at $30,000 for 
the fifth man. This is consid- 
ered relatively low bail, and the 
men could probably have been 
released by putting up $3,000 
to $5,000 in cash. At least two 
! of the suspects are affluent 
|and, to judge from the cash 
found on them, the group ap- 
peared to have affluent friends. 

Formal U.S. Statement 

The only formal Government 
statement on the case came late 
'today when Harold H. Titus Jr., 
the United States Attorney for, 
Uhe District of Columbia, an- 
nounced that, “with the full co- 
operation of the F.B.I. and the 
metropolitan police department, 
an investigation of the burglary 
and the attempted bugging of- 
fenses is under way.” 

Mr. Titus said that a Federal 
grand jury here “will be avail- 
able to receive evidence in this 
investigation.” 

Earlier in the day, however. 
Washington police officials told 
newsmen that they considered 
the case “closed” because the 
five men were arrested and ar- 
raigned. 

The break-in was clearly an 
acute embarrassment for the 
Nixon Administration. Mr. 
Mitchell and Senator Dole ack- 
nowledged yesterday that 
James W. McCord, one of the 
men arrested Saturday, was a 
security consultant to’both the 
Committee to Re-elect the 
President and the Republican 
National Committee. 

Mr. McCord, 53 years old, , 
retired in 1970 from the C.T.A. y 
where he had worked for 19 
years. He is now president of 
McCord Associates, a security 
consultant firm, in nearby 
Rockville, Md. He has other 
clients besides the Republicans. 

Although Mr. McCord ap- 
peared to attract most atten- 
tion in the case because of his 
direct links to the Republican 
party, informed sources said 
that the group’s apparent lead- 
er and recruiters of the team 
was Bernard L. Barker, a 
wealthy Cuban-born Miami 
realtor who played a major 
role in the preparations of the 
C.I.A. -led Bay of Pigs invasion J 
of Cuba in 1961. 

Mr. McCord and the three 
other detained suspects also 
had connections with the 
C.I.A.’s operations against the 
regime of Premier Fidel Castro. 

The three others are Frank 
Sturgis, Eugenio R. Martinez 
and Virgilio R. Gonzalez. 
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K Not In the 

^ The incredibly bungled attempt at 
•bugging Democratic National Head- 
quarters has some of the aspects of a 
Mack Sennett movie comedy. 

Among the five men caught in the 
office with cameras, film and bugging 
devices are two former prominent 
members of the Central Intelligence 
■Agency. One of them hW^ecTmaster- 
.mhttKthe Bay of Pigs fiasco in 1961 
■ and the other is currently under con- 
tract to provide security for the Re- 
publican party. It is altogether more 
embarrassing than a pie in the face. 

What's more, these clumsy bun- 
glers have given wiretapping a bad 
name. At least that's what a Washing- 
ton Post reporter was told when he in- 
terviewed a number of professional 
wiretappers and asked them about 
the incident. 

The pros called it a Mickey Mouse 
operation and a blot on the bugging 
profession. One said, "These guys 
have got to be circus bums." 

But the interviews also brought out 
the fact that the bugging of political 
offices is not at all uncommon. The 


\ 

Textbooks 

experts said it has occurred frequent- 
ly in the past, either before or after 
the party nomination, and they said it 
is particularly common for one candi- 
date to bug another of the same par- 
ty. 

The. purpose, they said, is to deter- 
mine the strategy to be used by a can- 
didate at the convention, to gather de- 
rogatory information on an opponent 
for possible disclosure to the press or 
to learn about real or imagined plots 
by one faction or other. 

The bugs are rarely discovered, and 
when they are the targets of the sur- 
veillance rarely want the incidents 
publicized. After all. they may have 
their own bugs planted in someone, 
else's office. 

Somebody ought to do some re- 
search and put together a book on the 
subject. It would fascinating to learn 
how many candidates, if any, have 
won nominations or elections because 
of information gleaned from an elec- 
tronic bug. This is the part of the 
American electoral process that has , 
been left out of high school civics 
texts. , . 
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'zenship because he fought for a foreign army, drop on the grounds that there has been sdoi- 
and it is believed that then Sen, George tional verification of the facts that all ol ti._-S t 


D* r PATTfirk' rnT T TNJC auu u id wcitcvcu uiai mui own, vjwvi 5W noiit« -- — ; ; , , j 

., . . . . , . Smathers intervened to reinstate him as an men are more substantial than the judge 

Evidence is mounting that a right wing American citi/en reason to believe when they first appeared m 

group based in Miami may have financed last ...... J, ... x ... _ 0 -, nl!rt 

Saturday’s bumbled bugging raid on the Dem- Contacted in Honda last night, Sen. Smath- ■ 

ocratic National C o m m i 1 1 e e headquarters ers sald I ' ,c iiad . no personal knowledged of Vihci. — c-inotm the other four men 
where the GOP’s chief security aide and four the man but it is very possible I he pc him bond was set at ^0 000 the oti.cr 

others were cornered bv police in the office of °ot.V>e ...undled anjvhere from 15,0,0 to w r ’ . ,, -. ., | 

Democratic Chairman Lawrence F. O’Brien. 2o,000 citizenship cases while I was in the Sen- All five have been in D.C. Jab .me- t.ieir 

ate. he may have been one. arraignment. 


When they were arrested, Mr. McCord's 


Police and federal investigators refused to 


In Miami, Mr. Fiorini and Maj. Diaz joined In other developments in the case yester* 


detail the results of their preliminary invests- the Joh: , Lnrch society and more recently Mr. day: 

thTthe'Tive mcn d chmge°d with t^burglary^ Fiorto i a £roup callcd Unitcd CabaKS * • .Joseph Califano, attorney for the Demo- 

the Democratic headquarters have been asso- boasting that he had “a lady with a million cratic National Committee, ~ 1 r (. ‘ 

ciated with extremist factions of the “free dollars who would spend it to free Cuba.” ?f a . ls ^’ cre seriously coiitemp.atlng fil.n^, 

n,h»" mnwmr.nl ... /civil suit that would iorce the Republican lead- 

BAY OF PIGS ®^ers to state under oath their role in the mat- 

MIAMI BANK Janjj's McCord, security chief for the GOP, ter. 

Another source said the $4,200 in crisp $100 who w«m involved in the scheme, is an ex FBI # A spokesman for the Democratic National 

bills which was seized from the men is be- agent end CIA employe who oificials believe cor , fesse J t!iat ,t, e i )lw ; ni r a t- 

•Tw.}? haVG C ° me fron \ a Miami bank ‘ The f ’ rst "p Mr \ Fl0rini dur . ia£ tne sln£! ' J1£ for lhe tempt been successful it probably wouldn't 
$100 bills, their serial numbers, sequence, are Bay.ot f igs invasion m lJal. ^ have been detected “since we don’t' make rou- 

being traced by the- Federal Reserve Bank, j,lr. McCord, wlio worked for the CIA from tine sweeps of the place.” He said they will 
but a spokesman for the 1BI refused to com- jggi i9?Cr, was hired as security advisor for continue to use just one guard at tiieir fell 
b )C nt. the Committee for the Re-election of the Presi- floor offices in the Watergate building at 000 

Meanwhile, two of the men captured by Dis- dent, Mr. Nixon’s campaign committee, last New Hatnpshirc-ov nw. 
trict police In the Democratic committee head- October and a few days later he was signed up y/ilUara Prom ire. D-Wis. head of the 

quarters are reported in one newspaper to as security chief for the Republican National .p-ihi .Economics Committee, asked the Fedor- 
have had address books containing the name. Committee. «| Reserve Board to trace the serial numbers 

and phone number of a White House consult- spokesmen for "both groups say Mr. McCord, <on the money confiscated from the suspects. 


ant who worked on the declassification of the 


who operates a security agency at 414 Hunger- The board refused, saying that would be done 


Pentagon Papers and on narcotics intelligence. ^ Road in Rockville, was chosen after sev- by the Federal Reserve 'Bank in conjunction 
; The name and home phone number of How- e ral applicants had been interviewed. They with the FBI. 

ard E. Hunt, a consultant to White House spe- said he first was employed as a consultant to Presidmit Nixon who has been in Florida 
»fWrp° Un h el i Cha rr S W ' C0 ^ 0n ,’ is listed . in the shorft «P Republican security leaks and that since thd weekend, had no comment on the 

ks ° f E “ ge . ni ° MarUnez and m one later he detailed some of his “rent-a-cops Watergate incident. Press Secretary Ron Zie- 

around GOP offices. gler said it was a “third-rate burglary- at- 

As of yesterday, .Mr. McCord had been tempt” that mars the country’s political 

dropped from the Republican committee pay- process, 
roll, and his salary of $J,209 a month had been 


of the other suspect’s, it was reported. 

Mr. Hunt, who formerly worked for the CIA 
and is working for the White House for a con- 
sulting-fee while employed by a Washington 


public relations firm, was not available for ci r 0 ff t 


comment today. 


The third man, Bernard Barker, a wealthy 


y 


. It was also reported that a personal check rea l estate man in Miami, was one of the key 
made out by Mr. Hunt to the Lakewood Coun- links between the CIA and the Cuban exile 
try Club in Rockville for $6, and a bill from army at the time of the Bay of Pigs, and 
the club for the same amount, were among the sources in Miami say that Mr. Barker has 
suspects’ belongings. been involved with militant Cuban refugee 

U.S. Atty. Harold Titus said today a federal S r Q u P s - • 

grand jury will be empanelled soon to start LOCKSMITH 

taking evidence on the bugging attempt. The Other two suspects, ' Eugenio Martinez, 

The suspect with the strongest link to right abas Jeane Valdes, a real estate man and 
wing groups is Frank Fiorini, alias Frank notary public in Miami, and Virguo R. Gon- 
Sturgis, a soldier of fortune who went to Cuba zales, alias Raoul Godoyn, a locksmith, are 
in 1958 to fight for Fidel Castro. Mr. Fiorini reportedly lmxed to Mr. Fiormi s militant cru- 
later became the assistant to Maj. Pedro Diaz sade, 

Lanz, head of the Cuban Strategic Air Com- Joseph Rafferty, lawyer for the five men, all 
mand. charged with second degree burglary and with 

In the summer of 1959, when Premier Castro attempted interception of telephone ar.d other 
made his first move toward communism, Mr. conversations, said yesterday he planned to 
Fiorini and Maj. Diaz both defected to Miami. as b die court to reduce bond for the 

when a preliminary hearing is Jield sn the 
CITIZENSHIP QUESTION case toda y. 

Upon arriving in the states, Mr. Fiorini was Mr Raffei-t.v-saicLhe.wiil appeal for the bail 
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Washington Post Staff Writers 

A 14 4 4 may try to stretch this beyond 

A consultant to White i w |^ { it i - „ 

House special counsel Charles ! . Scn ^ c Democratic leader 



\V. Colson is listed in the ad- 


dress books of two of the five 
men arrested in an attempt to 
bug the Democratic National 
headquarters here early Satur- 
day. 


j Cy Cy Cy cy I Martinez works in the real 

! may try to stretcli this beyond jjc said Hunt was put on at estate agency of another of 
! what it is.” d ie white' House because of lhe suspects, Bernard L. Bar- 

I • Senate Democratic leader J)is £ rA expertise ker > who JS said by Cuban cx- 

! Mike Mansfield said he didn’t Hunt employed as a ilcs lo bave worked lor the 

j think the Republican party wr ;i e r with the public rela- CIA since the Bay of Pigs in- 

had anything to do with the tions firm of Robert R. Mullen vasion in 1961. 
bizarre bugging incident. g. q 0 Pennsylvania Ave Barker is a joint investor in 

• O’Brien said bis party NW directly across from both several apartment house de- 

mi ci lit take civil court action * 1 ,. viva«’c r^.eioninn cam- velopments in Miami witn 


might take civil court action ^[ r ’ Mixon’s re-election cam- velopments 


Federal sources close to the h^inst the suspects because D -.j' C n headquarters and the Miguel A. Suarez, a Republi- 

investigation said the address | lhp p arty ’s First Amendment main White House offices can who ran unsuccessfully 

books contain the name and j ri „ hls au d civil rights were vi- ‘ Th ._ was the seauence of for Dade County mayor in 

.... events when a Washington 


Howard E. Hunt wUh the nota- j The- White House personnel Posl reporter called the White T , add * li ® n « to , * Iarti ' 1GZ ’ 

I iaiic “\v I lAIICO rmn W rl. J _ i»/»: _ 1 . . Iz ^ and AT Vivri rho ✓xll'irxr* 


" i : 1°.^ ce „ confiu GC v C- I House and asked to speak to Barker and McCord, the other STATINTL 


In addition, a stamped, un- /that Hunt is a consultant to 
mailed envelope containing Colson and has an office in da ° u 
Hunt’s personal check for $6 the old Executive Office A 
made out to the Lakewood -Building. Colson is said to spe- ran r 
Country Club in Rockville |eia)izc in delicate assignments no t 
and a bill for the same amount ‘fer the President. repr 

.also were found among the sus- 1 Iven W. Clawson, current nine 


1 three suspects, all Miami resi- 

lloward E. Hunt early yester-, dents, have been identified as: 
day; 1 Frank Sturgis, also known as 

A switchboard operator Frank Fiorini, an American 
rang an extension, and when who served in Fidel Castro’s . 
no one answered, she told rhe revolutionary army and has i 
reporter: “There is one other since been a leader in the anti-' 
place he rniehl be — in Mr. Col- Castro guerrilla movement;- 


/pects’ belongings, sources said. White House aide who until I son’s office.” Sire dialed Col- Virgilio R. Gonzales, a lock- 

/! Hunt worked for the Cen- ; recently was a reporter, wrote son’s office, where a secretary smith, and Barker, an Amcri- 

itral Intelligence Agencv from - in February, 1971, in The | said, “Mr. Hunt is not here can born in Havana. 


tral Intelligence Agencv from : in February, 1971, in The said, “Mr. Hunt is not here can born in Havana. 

1949 to 1970. At least two of Washington Post that onC| now.” She then gave the re- ., McCord was still being held 

ii i r-iMiwi/s zlnrn»»ilsnrl Pnlcrm tiC nnvfnn T-Ilmf’p nmvaUriw (Vin 


ocratic Party chairman Law-L u ‘w.oi ua- t ..cioss thc other four on S50 000 bond 

rence F O'Brien has riiwi ™ boys. ..the brokers, the guys The street. 1 ,, wui «n wu.uuu Dona. 

“incredible act of political es- . who ; fix things when they j ' Hunt’s name and phone Thcy are charged with at- 
pionage” have worked for the , brook down and do the dirty number was in the pop-up ad- tempted burglary and at- 

jCIA. The other three are ci- wolk when it’s necessary." dress bodk of another suspect, templed interception of tele- 

!ther active in the anti-Castro Iffwt was brought to the Eugenio Martinez, a real phone and other communica- 

movement in Florida or are White House by Colson, Claw- estate agent and notary public t i 0 n. 

known bv leaders of that sonlkaid. He said the two had who has been active in the ... .. . t 

movement. met in 1966 at the Brown Uni- anti-Castro movement in Mi- , suspects, veii- 

ln other developments yes- versity Club in Washington. ami. dressed, wearing rubber surgi- 

terday: When Hunt was asked by a A small, black address book ^jth 'tear pens^vercTar^ 

• It U"ac I’Onnftrv! tint nun .nntir-tor ..ActArtlAU «:hv tu'n nf Of OHO [if 111 e Ollier SUSDPf-tS ... . ’ .. * ' 


sity of Miami officials two He -then paused and said, “In said. the Democratic headquarters 

weeks ago seeking housing fori view That the matter is under Also taken by police was a j n the Watergate 2600 Vir- 

about 3,000 Young P.epubli- adjudication, I have no com- savings account book that ginia Ave. NW. ’ 

cans during the Republican I met;!',” He then hung up the shows Martinez has 57,199 in a Police sources said they 

National Convention. j telephone. Miami bank, according to the w ere still lookin'* for a sixth 


ixauuii.u cum enuon. I telephone. Miami Dank, according to tile w ere still looking for a sixth 

* Former Cl.v employee and | Cjawson, now deputy direc- sources. person believed to have been 

1*BI agent James W. McCord i tor •■of communications for the The suspect’s address books involved in the incident. 

Jr., a suspect who worked j White House, stressed yestcr- contained many other ad- Though the alleged bugging 
for the Republicans asasecu-i da V that Hunt worked, as, a dresses and telephone num- attempt at first appeared to be 
rity coordinator served until I consultant to the White House bers, mostly of Cubans and very sophisticated and profes- 
four months ago in a special' 011 ^classification of the Pen- others in Miami. sional, experts in the field of 


1 and draws up eonthwenev for the White House on March Grimm told Post reporter reserves acknowl- 

iplans for censorship of the 29, 1972, for- a regular daily Kirk Scharfenberg in Miami cd Led that McCmd was a 
news media and U.S. mail. consultant fee. These fees are yesterday that Martinez con- member of the Office of Emer- 
• White House spokesman generally a $100 a day, other tacted him about two weeks genev Preparedness special 
Itoinld I 7iealer told renm-t- sources said. ag0 . seeking iiousing for about analysis division, a 15-member 

ers in Florida with the Presi- “I’ve looked into the matter 3,000 Young Republicans dur- reserve unit that meets 
dent that he would not com- very thoroughly and I am con - 1 mg the Republican National monthly at 604 17th St. NW, 
ment on “a third-rate burglary vinced that neither Mr. Colson Convention in August. across from the Executive Ol-' 

attempt.” in addition Ziegler nor anyone else at the White C.rimm said he could not Lee Building. . ■ 

'said that “certain elements House had any knowledge of, provide the rooms because l'tanz said lie could not ais- 

or participation in, this deplor- classes would soon begin. Re- cuss the work of the unit, 
able incident at the Demo- publican officials said they However, other sources in lhe 
cratic National Committee,” had no knowledge of Marti- unit said that one of its func- 
riawcnn in a nrepare'd nez’s efforts to secure housing tions is to develop a list of 
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DEMOCRATIC RAID 
TIED TO EEF 0i) 


u m 



Following 


Mitchell's 


Alleged Leader Said to Have 
G.O.P. Links and to Have 
Aided C.I.A. on Cuba 


.. ,, -„i/ Their condominium company 

did identify Mr. is situated in Mr. Suarez’s of- {statement, ~Mr. O’Brien urged 

former employe who rcsi u , fices whose address Mr. Barker i ! Richard G. Klcindlenst, the At- 

m T«h,V U N MV/rhVll former At- R2ve , lhe Washington police j itc-nx-v General, to order a thor- 
John N. Mitchell, forme / when hc was arre stcd. i iu’.ch investigation by the F.B.I. 

t0r, n ^ Imffr nrTmi ttcc to*Rc- - ¥ r ‘ ’ Suarez represented the’. I He: said that only "the most 
i 1 . Tni n U said in 1 Cu1 >’ n community in Florida ini W*. king professional investi- 

h fh- t M McCord "is dealings with Claude K. Kirk Jr., ; ip.-on cln determine to what 

ststCPicnl that l\ir. J\iccoro js t j lc j orrner Republican Govcr- 
the proprietor ot a pm- ate sc- nor j| 10 S { ?dc Mr. Suarez said' Ter “-.e 
curity agency who was cm- - n a rcccnt £r ticie in a Cuban . d- is 


By TAD Sil-t.C 

tv T .< N*’ Yori 1 

WASHINGTON, June IS— The 
apparent leader of five men 
arrested yesterday for brcv.l'.ing 
into the headquarters of the 
Democratic National Committee 
here was identified today as 
an affluent Miami real estate 
man with important Republican 
party links in Florida. 

He was also said to have 
been one of the fop planners of 
the Centra! Intelligence Again 
cy’s abortive invasion of Cuba 
in 3961. 

Five men were arrested at 
gunpoint in the raid. The po- 
lice said that they possessed! 
sophisticated eavesdropping dc-' 
vices and photographic equip- 
ment. 

The five raiders arc being 
^eld at the District of Coium- 
;bia jail. Private and official 
Isources who know the five 
raiders and their background, 
said that the leader was Cuban- 
born Bernard L. Barker, who, 
funder the code name of "Ma- 
cho,” acted for the C.I.A. in 
planning the Bay of Pigs op- 
eration. 

One of the other men arrested 
is James W. McCord, a former 
employe of the C.I.A. who is 
•currently employed as a se- 


ployed by our committee 
months ago to assist with the 
installation of our security sys- 
tem.” 

“He has, as we understand 
it, a number of business clients 
J and interests, and we have no 
knowledge of those relation- 
ships,” hi r, Mitchell said. 

“We want to emphasize that 
tliis man an dike other people 
involved were not operating 
either on our behalf or with 


magazine published in Miami, 1 to 
that, tie was a “Nixonian." $ te 
There was no evidence to it 
indicate that Mr. Suarez or jc; 
Captain Arlime were in any • 
way connected with the Wash-! 
ington raid. 

As for Mr. McCord, he had; 


if any, the Committee 
Re-Election of the Presi- 
involved in this attempt 
on Democratic hcadquar 


“Nr. mere statements of inno- 
cence- by .Mr. Nixon’s campaign 
manager will dispel these ques- 
tions.” lie said. Mr. O'Brien 
added that the investigation 
skruid continue "until we know 


. . , , Pigs, lie joined the C.I.A. in 

our consent. 1 am surprised and. jcj' 5 j i 


played, according to his for- jlfccyond a doubt what organiza- 
mer associates, a relatively ;|ifc-ii or individuals were behind. 

role in thcjjthis -incredible act of political' 
Bay of; espionage.” 


minor technical 
preparations for 


the 


dismaved at these reports. , 


Gail Is Set 


The third 


•„ , , , : Frank Sturgis 

in the electoral! Frank rjori ’ ni _ 


campaign or 
process for this .type of activity, 
and we wil not permit or con- 
done it.” 

Senator Robert Dole of Kan- 
sas, chairman of the Republican 
National Committee, issued a 
statement saying that Mr. Mc- 
Cord’s actions “were not on 
our behalf nor with our con- 
sent.” 


alleged raider, Mr. McCord was held in ,$30,- 
-also known as ooo bail! and the four others in 
was reported to 550,000 bail. • 
have been involved m the Bav Thc policc ?aid that the Sat . 

of Pigs preparations in an ac- urday raid was the third in- 
tive manner but in a lesser cident to occur at the Demo- 
capacity than Mr. Barker. cratic headquarters. On May 
Hc is an American and a 28, an attempt was made to 
fromer Marine. unscrew a lock 0:1 the office's 

The two other alleged mem- door. O 11 June 7, $100 in cash 
bers of the raiding party — and checks were stolen after- 
Eugenio R. Martinezz and Vir- thc office was broken intoj 
gilio R. Gonzales, both of during thc night. I 


‘We deplore actions of this - . , , , . - - ,, 

kind in or out of politics” he Miami— were also reported to According 10 the police, the 
said P ’ have been active in anti-Cuban four alleged raiders from Miami 

A reconstruction of the back- 
grounds of those allegedly in- 
volved in the raid on thc Demo- j - bIic _ j,,,-. Gonzal 
cratic., headouarters suggested j" n 

that all at- different times, had j' sources said that the 

had links with the C.I.A. and,' 
anti-Cuban operations. 


movements. registered at Die Watergate 

Mr. Martinez is a real estate Hotel under fictitious names 
agent end a Florida notary and occupied two rooms. They 
males is a lock- dined at the hotel restaurant. 


The most prominent among 
them appeared to be Mr. Barker. 
According to Miami sources, 
political active during the Bay 
of Pigs period, Mr. Barker was 
one of the principal links be- 
tween the C.I.A. headquarters 
and the Cuban exile army 
during the pre-invasion period. 

Mr. Barker was said to .have 
a role in establishing the secret 
invasion bases in Guatemala 
and Nicaragua and to have 
served as one of the conduits 


-suspected raiders, except for 
Mr. McCord, arrived here from 
Miami on Friday and checked 
in at the elegant Watergate 
Hotel. The Democratic head- 
quarters are housed in an of- 
fice building in the Watergate 
complex on Washington's Vir- 
ginia Avenue overlooking the 
Potomac. 

Persons in Miami familiar 
with the backgrounds of thc 
five could offer no explanation 
• for their involvement in the ap- 
parent attempt to install listen 


.. . , ) ^iilu tu unc ui me v.uuuufi;>i ing and transmitting devices in 

curity agent by both . f 0r q j_ a _ money to the exile | the Democratic offices and to 
publican National Committee army. i photograph files, 

and the Committee for the Re- Mr. Barker, now a United Telephone interviews with 
Election of the President. States citizen, is closely asso- Cuban leaders in Miami pro- 

At the time of his arrest, Mr. ciatcd with Capt. Manuel Ar-i duced expressions of concern 

Barker cave his address as 935, time Bucsa, thc military leader .that the raid might reflect ad- 
First Street Southwest, Miami, i of the invasion. Captain Artime, 

That is the office of Miguel R. : who now lives in Miami, is rc- 


Suarez, a Cuban exile lawyer 
prominent in Republican poli- 
tics in Florida. 

Mr. Barker is president of 
Barker Associates, Inc., a real 
estate company. That address is 
2301 Northwest Seventh Street, 
Miami. But he is also Mr. 


ported to have business con- 
nections with prominent Cuban 
exiles in Miami who in turn 
have links with the Republican 
party. 

According to his acquaint- 
ances, Mr. Barker started a real 
estate venture four years ago, 


Suarez’s partner in a separate specializing in the sale of lots, 
venture. ! Later, lie entered into associa- 

The C.I.A. disassociated it-' tion with Mr. Suarez, who heads 
self from' all asuects of the pre- a law firm in Miami, for the 
dawn raid. HovApptTOVigdriFOlb R©teaS£ i 


versely on thc standing of the 
large Cuban community injt 
Florida. 

The more affluent members 
of that community arc support- 
ers of Mr. Nixon’s re-election, 
but they are split into at least! 1 
two pro-Republican groups. 

1 In Washington, Manuel R.h 

Gibcrga, the Cuban-American 
coordinator of the Republican 
National Committee, could not 
be reached for comment. 
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'Among 5 Arrested 


igging Art air 

By Bob Woodward and Car) Bernstein 

Washington Post Staff Writer > • 


■i: 


One of the five men 1 ar- 
rested early Saturday in the 
attempt to bug the Demo- 
cratic National Committee 
headquarters here is the sal- 
aried security coordinator 
for President Nixon's re- 
election committee. 

The suspect, former CIA 
employee James W. McCord 
Jr., 53, also holds a separate 
contract to provide security- 
services to the Republican 
National Committee, GOP 
national chairman Bob Dole 
said yesterday. , 

Former Attorney General 
John N. Mitchell, head of 
the Committee for the Re- 
Election of the President, 
said yesterday McCord ' was 
employed to help install 
that committee’s own se- 
curity system. 

In a statement issued in 
Los Angeles, Mitchell said 
McCord and the other four 
men arrested at Democratic 
headquarters Saturday “were 
not operating either in our 
behalf or with our consent” 
in the alleged bugging 
attempt. 


Dole issued a similar state- 
ment, adding that “we de- 
plore action of this kind in 
or out of politics.” An aide 
to Dole said he was unsure 
at this time exactly what 
security services McCord 
was hired to perform by the 
National Committee. 

Police sources said last 
night that they were seek- 
ing a sixth man in connec- 
tion with the attempted bug- 
ging. The sources would 
give no other details. 

Other sources close to the 
investigation said yesterday 
that there still was no ex- 
planation as to why the five 
suspects might have attempt- 
ed to bug Democratic head- 
quarters in the Watergate 
at 2C00 Virginia Avc. MV, 
or if they were working for 
other individuals or organi- 
zations. 

“We’re baffled at this 
point . . . the mystery 
deepens.” a high Democratic 
parly source said. 

Democratic National Com- 
mittee Chairman Lawrence 
F. O’Brien said the “bug- 
ging incident . . . raised the 


JAMES W. McCORD 
. . . retired CIA employee 

ugliest questions about the 
' integrity of the political 
process that 1 have encount- 
ered in a quarter century. 

“No mere statement of in- 
nocence by Mr. Nixon’s cam- 
paign manager will dispel 
these questions.” 

The Democratic presiden- 
tial candidates were not 
available for comment yes- 
terday. 

O’Brien, in his statement, 
called on Attorney General 
Richard G. Kleindienst to 
order an immediate, “search- 
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Bernard Barker, Eugenio R. Martinez, from left, held in connection with attempt 
Frank Sturgis and Virgilio It. Gonzales, to . bug . Democratic Committee offices. “ 


ing professional investig 
tion” of the entire matte 
by the FBI. 

A spokesman for Kleii 
dienst said yesterday, “Th 
FBI is already iuvestigat 
ing . . . Tiieir investigative" 
report will be turned over 
to the criminal division for 
appropriate action.” 

The White House did not 

comment. 

McCord, 53, retired from 
the Central Intelligence 
Agency in 1970 after 19 
years of service and estab- 
lished his own “security con- 
sulting firm,” McCord Asso- 
ciates, at' 414 Hungerford 
Drive, Rockville. He lives 
at 7 Winder Ct., Rockville. 

McCord is an active Bap- 
tist and colonel in the Air 
Force Reserves, according to 
neighbors and Mends. 

In addition to McCord, 
the other four suspects all 
Miami residents, have been 
identified as: Frank Sturgis 
(also known as Frank Fior- 
ini), an American who 
served in Fidel Castro’s re- 
voltuionary army and later 
trained a guerrilla force of 
anti-Castro exiles; Eugenio 
R. Martinez, a real estate 
agent and notary public who 
is active in anti-Castro activ- 
ities in Miami; Virgilio R. 
Gonzales, a locksmith; and 
Bernard L. Barker, a native 

of Havana said by exiles to 
have worked on and off for 
the CIA since the Bay of 
Pigs invasion in 1961. 

All five suspects gave the 
police false names after being 
arrested Saturday. MeCoid 
also told his attorney v that 
his name is Edward Martin, 
the attorney said. 

Sources in Miami said yes- 
terday that at least one of 
the suspects — Sturgis — was 
attempting to organize 
Cubans in Miami to demon- 
strate at the Democratic 
National Convention there 
next month. 

The five suspects, well- 
dressed, w'caring rubber 
surgical gloves and un- 
armed, were arrested about 
2:30 a.m, Saturday when 
they were surprised by Met- 
ropolitan police inside the 
29-office suite of the Demo- 
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By ROBERT WALTERS 

Star Staff Writer 

The FBI is taking a major 
hand in probing the weekend 
break-in at Democratic nation- 
al headquarters by five men 
armed with cameras and elec- , 
tronic snooping devices. 

Democratic National Chair- 
man Lawrence F. O'Brien had 
labeled the invasion early Sat- 
urday morning of the party’s 
offices an “incredible act of 
political espionage.” O’Brien 
called for “the most searching 
professional investigation.” 

Top officials of the Republi- 
can party and of President 
Nixon’s re-election campaign 
yesterday deplored the break- 
in, and said it tvas not done 
“on our behalf or with our 
consent.” 

Linked to GOP 
The GOP statements were 
issued after the Association , 
Press disclosed that one of the , 
five men arrested and charged 
with the break-in is the chief 
security officer for both the 
Republican National Commit- 
tee and the Nixon re-election 
campaign. 

He is James W. McCord Jr., 
who worked for the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation from , 
1948 to 1951, was employed by • 
the Central Intelligence Agen- 
cy from 1951 to 1970 and now 
operates his own security con- 
sulting firm in Rockville. 

McCord joined the staff of 
the Committee for the Re- 

election of the President as its 
‘security coordinator” in Jan- 
uary of this year. He was on 
the committee’s payroll at i 
least as late as last Friday, 
the day prior to the break in. 

According to officials of the 
committee, McCord was the 
highest ranking security offi- 
cial employed by the organiza- 
tion, established to coordinate 
Nixon’s re-election drive. Pub- 
lic records show that he has 
been receiving take-home pay 
of $1,209 a month. 

Protects Building 
Similarly, a spokesman for 
the Republican National Com- 
mittee said “we have a con- 
tractural relationship with his 
(McCord’s) company to fur- 
nish security services for our 
building,” the party headquar- 
ters on Capitol 
GOP officials sa 
ices provided by McCord s 


firm included installing televi- 
sion cameras and other elec- 
tronic monitoring devices to 
detect intruders and providing 
guards for the GOP headquar- 
ters. 

There were other reports of 
ties between the Republicans 
and those involved in the ap- 
parent effort to “bug” the 
DNC offices and to photograph 
documents: 

o The New York Times said 
another of the live men arrest- 
ed, Bernard L. Barker, was 
“the apparent leader” of the 
raiding party and had been 
“identified ... as an affluent 
Miami realtor with important 
Republican party links in Flor- 
ida.” 

• The Miami Herald reported 
that Barker and one of the 
other men arrested, Frank A. 
Sturgis, participated last 
month in a Miami meeting to 
organize a downtown parade 
of Cuban exiles in support of 
Nixon’s decision to blockade 
Haiphong harbor in Vietnam. 

• Washington lawyer Douglas 
Caddy, who served as an inter- 
mediary in enlisting the serv- 
ices of another attorney to 
represent Barker immediately 
following his arrest, was iden- 
tified as an active participant 
in Republican political affairs. 

Shortly before 2 a.m. Satur- 
day, a security guard in the 
Watergate Office Building, 
where the DNC offices are lo- 
cated, became suspicious 
when he noticed that the lock 
on a door had been taped to 
prevent it from functioning. 

Held in D.C. Jail 

He summoned police, who 
arrested McCord, Barker, 
Sturgis, Eugenio R. Martinez, 

a real estate agent and notary 
public in Florida, and Virgilio 
R. Gonzales, a locksmith. All 
five were held in the District 
Jail over the weekend because 
they were unable to post the 
bond set in their case. 

Police also said that $5,300, 
In consecutively numbered 
$100 bills, was found in posses- 
sion of the men and in their 
hotel rooms in the adjoining 
Watergate Hotel. 

The source of the money and 




Asked about possible mo- 
tives, Metropolitan Police Det. 
William Casey, the arresting 
officer, said: “We beat our 
heads together on that . . . 
and we couldn’t find a reason 
for it.” 

Casey said robbery had been 
ruled out as a likely motive. 
When asked about the possibil- 
ity of political espionage, he 
said: “That’s one of the things 
we’ve thought of.” 

The FBI was reliably report- 
ed to have taken responsibility 
for a major portion of the in- 
vestigation, invoking federal 
jurisdiction on the grounds 
that the suspects may have 
been attempting to violate the 
prohibition in the Safe Streets 
Act of 1968 against electronic 
eavesdropping by private par- 
ties. 

Car Returned 

The FBI was known to have 
taken possession of the elec- 
tronic devices and photograph- 
ic equipment confiscated from 
the arrested men. A 1972 
Chrysler bearing Virginia li- 
cense plates, believed to have 
been rented by the suspects, 
was inspected by the FBI then 
returned to the Avis rental 
agency at National Airport. 

The Nixon re-election com- 
mittee issued a statement yes- 
terday in the name of John N. 
Mitchell, the former attorney 
general now in charge of the 
President’s campaign, which 
said “we want to emphasize 
that this man (McCord) and 
the other people involved were 
not operating either in our be- 
half or with cur consent.” 

The Mitchell statement add- 
ed: 

“The person involved is the 
proprietor of a private securi- 
ty firm who was employed by 
our committee months ago to 
assist with the installation of 
our security system. 

“He has, as we understand 
it, a number of business 
clients and interests, and we 
have no knowledge of those 
relationships. . . . There is no 
place in our campaign or in 
the electoral process for this 


Dole Statement 

The Republican National 
Committee then issued a state- 
ment in the name of its chair- 
man, Sen. Robert Dole, 
R-Kans., which acknowledged 
that McCord “is the owner of 
a firm with which the commit- 
tee contracted for security 
services,” then added: 

“His actions were not on our 
behalf nor with our consent. If 
our understanding of the facts 
is accurate, we will, of course, 
discontinue our relationship 

with the firm. We deplore ac- 
tions of this kind in or out of 
politics.” 

But the Democratic National 
Committee distributed a state- 
ment in the name of chairman 
O’Brien who said the incident 
“raised the ugliest questions 
about the integrity of the poli- 
tiical process that I have en- 
countered in a quarter century 
of political activity.” 

O’Brien’s statement aided: 

“No mere statement of inno- 
cence by Mitchell . . . will 
dispel these questions — espe- 
cially as the individual alleg- 
edly involved remains on the 
payroll of the Nixon campaign 
organization . . . 

“Inly the most searching 
professional investigation can 
determine to what extent the 
Commitee for the Re-election 
of the President is involved in 
this attempt to spy on Demo- 
cratic headquarters. 

“I call upon Atty. Gen. 
der an immediate and tbor 
(Richard G.) Kleindienst to or- 
ough investigation by the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation 
This investigation must re- 
main open until we know be- 
yond a doubt what organiza- 
tion or individuals were behind 
this incredible act of political 
espionage.” 
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This story wos written from reports 
compiled by Robert Welters, 
Lance Gay, Jock Kneece, Lyle 
Denniston, Jeremiah O'Leory, 
James Doyle, Ronald Sarro and 
Robert Buchanan. 


the party neaaquai- The source of the money ana “ 


were among the important 
questions still unanswered. 
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' By M.ERWIN SIGALE 

Star Staff Writer 

MIAMI — Bernard L. Bar- 
ker, one of five men arrested 
during a break-in at Demo- 
cratic National Committee 
headquarters in Washington, 
reportedly was an important 
figure in planning the Central 
Intelligence Agency’s ill-fated 
Bay of Pigs invasion of Cuba 

in 1961. , , 

He and another suspect also 
reportedly helped plan a dem- 
onstration last month in sup- 
port of President Nixon’s deci- 
sion to mine North Vietnamese 
ports. 

Barker’s anti-Castro activ- 
ism seems to have been 
shared by at least three and 
perhaps all of those arrested 
with him early Saturday. One 
of the others, Frank Sturgis, 
also known as Frank Fiorim, 
has a history of exploits as a 
soldier of fortune bent on help- 
ing to overthrow Cuban Pre- 
mier Fidel Castro. 

Jose E. de la Torriente, 
leader of an anti-Castro orga- 
nization that has sought sup- 
port for an exile invasion of 
Cuba, said Barker “used to 
work for the CIA here at the 
time of the Bay of Pigs inva- 
sion. That was public knowl- 
edge. It was no mystery. He 
was a sort of assistant to the 
man who was in charge here 
for the CIA, a man named 
Bender.” 

■ Barker Ex-Marine 

■ Barker, who has a real es- 
tate business in Miami, report- 
edly is a Cuban native but a 
U.S. citizen and an ex-Marine. 

The New York Times, in a 
Washington d i s p t a c h, also 
identified Barker’s CIA role in 
the invasion, citing Miami 
sources. The Times called 
Baker the apparent leader of 
Saturday’s raid, and it said he 

- is associated with Cuban ex- 
iles in Miami who have “links 
to the Republican party.” It 
identified these exiles as Man- 
uel Artime, military loader of 
the 1961 invasion, and attorney 
Miguel A. Suarze. 

Arlime, the Times said, “is 
reported to have business 
connections with prominent 
Cuban exiles in Miami who in 
turn have links to the Republi- 
can party.” .Su^ez^ selN 
styled “Nixoni 


have represented Florida’s Cu- 
ban community in dealings 
with former GOP Gov. Claude 
R. Kirk Jr. 

There was no evidence m 
indicate that Artime or Suarez 
was connected with the W ash- 
ington raid, the Times said. 
They could not be reached im- 
mediately for comment. 

Robert Rosasco. Dade Coun- 
ty (Miami) GOP chairman, 
said that if Barker himself had 
any political influence, it was 
“not with the Dade County or- 
ganization.” Rosasco said he 
never heard of Barker. 

Barher dH. however, cam- 
paign withFiorini in support 
of Nixon’s move to block sup- 
plies from North Vietnamese 
ports, exile sources told the 
Miami Herald. The sources 
said the two men, claiming to 
represent an organization of 
captive anti-Communist na- 
tions, helped plan and carry 
out a demonstration by Cu- 
bans in Miami last month in 
favor of Nixon’s action. 

Another of the five suspects, 
James McCord Jr. of Rock- 
ville, Md., who has worked in 
recent weeks on security prep- 
arations for the Republicans, 
also has been identified with 
the Bay of Pigs invasion. The 
CIA said he retired from that 
agency in 1970. 

Little is known about the two 
other suspects, Virgilio R. 
Gonzales, a locksmith, and 
Eugenio R. Martinez, a real 
estate agent. 

Conjecture on Links 
Whether the suspects’ past 
involvement in anti-Castro ac- 
tivities was related in any way 
to the raid on the Democratic 
party office could only be a 
matter of conjecture. 

The leading candidate for 
the Democratic presidential 
nomination, Sen. George Mc- 
Govern, had advocated steps 
toward improving U.S. rela- 
tions with the Castro regime. 
So has Sen. Edward M. Kenne- 
dy, who has figured in specu- 
lation about the nomination. 

In a letter to the editor of 
the Miami News, published 
March 30, 1860, Fiorini — he 
signed that name rather than 
Sturgis — objected to previous 
letters from readers demand- 
ing better U.S.-Cuban rela- 
tions. 

‘t«. 

seen on muTtipSe“?cca'sT 
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how human rights were violat- 
ed how representative democ- 
racy has been denied people, 
how the U.S. government has 
been accused of imperialism, 
our Presidennt and State De- 
partment officials ridiculed; 
and worst of all, how Castro 
has unfurled the Communist 
banner in America, trying to 
subvert our Western civiliza- 
tion. ... 

“I am an American citizen, 
and it was my love for democ- 
racy and personal libeity that 
led me to fight against Batis- 
ta. But today I denounce I* idel 
Castro as a traitor to the revo- 
lution and a traitor to Ameri- 



ca. 

Defections hi ’59 

Fiorini, 48, has previously 
said that he was security chief 
for Castro’s Air Force headed 
by Maj. Pedro Diaz Lanz. 
Both men defected in 1959. 
Fiorim was stripped of his 
U.S. citizenship for serving in 
the Cuban armed forces but 
won reinstatement. 

I He has claimed roles in an- 
il umber of anti-Castro actions. 
In 18*38, he and 12 other men 
were arrested when their boat 
docked in British Honduras. 
Fiorini later told a newsman 
in Miami that they had intend- 
ed to rendezvous with another 
boat for a raid against Cuba. 

More recently Fiorini has 
been identified as an organizer 
with the John Birch Society. 

Barker has not been so visi- 
ble as a Castro opponent smee 
the Bay of Pigs fiasco. He held 
several jobs before establish- 
ing his own real estate busi- 
ness here, Barker Associates, 
Inc., according to a former 
employer, Miami real estate 
dealer Robert E. Marx. 


s lu tac t’on r 
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,By Merwin K. Sigale 

Kewsday Special Correspondent 

Miami — Bernard L. Barker, one of 
.five men arrested daring a break-in at 
Democratic National Committee head- 
quarters in Washington, was described 
as a key figure in planning the CIA’s 
1961 Bay of Pigs invasion of Cute*. 

His anti-Castro activism seems to 
have been shared by at least three and 
perhaps all of those arrested with him 
early Saturday. One of the others, 
Frank Sturgis — for the last 10 years, 
he has been known publicly as Frank 
Fiorini — has a history of exploits. bent 
on helping to overthrow Cuban Pre- 
mier Fidel Castro. 

Jose E. de la Torrienle, leader of an 
anti-Castro organization that has tried 
to rally support for an invasion of 
Cuba by exiles, said Barker “used to 
work for the CIA- here at the time of 


the Bay of Pigs invasion. That was 
public knowledge. It was no mystery. 
He was a sort of assistant to the man 
who was in charge here for the CIA, a 
man named Bender.” 

Since the ill-fated Invasion, Barker 
held several jobs before setting up his 
Own real estate business in Miami, ac- 
cording to a former employer. Robert 
E. Marx, a realtor, said they met three 
or four years ago when Barker was 
manager of a Miami department store. 
He said Barker got a real estate license, 
joined a loarl firm and later went to 
work for him. “He worked for me about 
a year and a half as a real-estate sales- 
man,” Marx said. Barker later opened 
his own real estate office. 1 

Barker campaigned with Fiorini in 
support of President Nixon’s decision 
to mine North Vietnamese ports, the 
Miami Herald reported. The Herald, 
quot ing ^s ources in Miami’s sizable 


community of Cuban exiles, said the 
two men helped plan and carry out 
the demonstration by Cubans in Miami 
last month in favor of Nixon’s action. 

Another of those arrested, James W. 
McCord, also has been identified with 
the Bay of Pigs invasion, but little is 
known about the two other suspects. 
Virgil io R. Gonzales, a locksmith, and 
Eugenio 11. Martinez., though one un- 
confirmed report said that Martinez, 
like Fiorini, might have fought once 
for Castro and then turned against 
him. All but McCord arc from Miami. 

Fiorini- previously has claimed that 
he bad been security chief for Cuba’s 
Air Force until he broke with Castro. 
In I96S, he and 12 oilier men were 
arrested when their boat docked at 
Belize, British Honduras. Later, Fior- 
ini told newsmen in Miami (hat they 
were supposed to rendezvous with an- 
other boat for a raid against Cuba. 
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^ Washington Post Staff Writers 

' The suspects in the ap- 
parent plot to bug the offices 
of the Democratic National 
Committee include a lock- 
smith, a man who said he was 
a former CIA employee, an 
American soldier of fortune 
who fought ‘with Fidel Castro 
in Cuba and later trained anti- 
Castro exiles, and another 
man linked by Cuban exiles 
to the CIA. 

The best known of the sus- 
•pects appears to be Frank 
Sturgis, a native of Norfolk, 
who joined Fidel Castro in 
the hills of Oriente Province 
in 1958. 

According to newspaper 
reports and Cuban exile 
sources in Miami, Sturgis — 
also known as Frank Fiorini 
— was named by Castro to 




oversee the gambling ca- 
sinos in Havana until they 
were closed shortly after the 
revolution in January, 1959. 

Sturgis left Cuba in 1959 
for Miami and later became 
. head of the International 
Anti-Communist Brigade. 

The Brigade trained Cuban 
exiles who in 1962 — a year 
after the Bay of Pigs in- 
vasion-landed in Matanzas 
Province and set up anti- 
Castro guerrilla operations 
east of Havana. 

Sturgis, who is 47, also 
was identified by federal 
authorities as the copilot of 
the plane that dropped anti- 
Castro leaflets over Havana 
in 1959. 

A former manager of a 
tavern in Norfolk, Sturgis 
served in the Marine Corps 
in Korea, was wounded while 
fighting with Castro in Cuba 


and — according to exiles — has 
worked recently as a plate 
glass salesman in Miami. 

The same exiles said yester- 
day that another of the sus- 
pects, Bernard L. Barker, 55, 


inunity as “Macho” — mean- 
ing husky or beefy— and 
that he was closely associ- 
ated with Frank Bender, the 
CIA operative who recruited 
: many members Brigade 2506: 


has worked off and on for the j the Bay of Pigs invasion 
CIA since the Bav of Pies » force. 


CIA since the Bay of Pigs ' 
invasion. 

Barker’s wife Clara said in 
a telephone interview from 
Miami yesterday that her hus- 
band, a native of Havana, has 
owned a real estate firm in 
Miami for about a year. Ques- 


if he works for the CIA or not. 
The men never tell the women 
anything about that.” 

Mrs. Barker said her hus- 
band was imprisoned briefly 
by Castro .in 1959 shortly 
before they moved to Miami. 
Exile sources said Barker is 
known in the Cuban com- 


STATINTL 


force. 

In court yesterday, an- 
other of the suspects — Ed- 
ward Martin — identified 
himself as a former CIA 
employee. 

His purported employ- 
ment by the agency came 


tioned about the CIA, Mrs. /to light when the judge ques- 
Barkersaid: “I’ve never known V tioned a bail report that list- 


ed Martin as a “security 
consultant” retired from 
government service. The 
judge asked what “govern- 
ment service”? Martin con- 
ferred with his lawyer, then 
said “intelligence,” the 
“CIA.” His lawyer repeated, 
“CIA.” 

A CIA spokesman said 
that, based on the date of 
birth provided from yester- 
day’s Washington police 
arrest record, Edward 
Martin “has never worked 
for the CIA.” 

The arrest record listed 
Marlin’s date of birth as 
Oct. 9, 1918. The CIA said 
there is no record of "an 
Edward Martin’s with that 
birthdate having worked for 
the agency. However, the 
spokesman said agency 
records contain a “drawer- 
ful” of Edward Martins with 
other dates of birth. 

Martin, who police say has 
lived in New York City and 
possibly Washington, was 
the only suspect who is not 
known to have a Miami 
address. 

The suspect identified as 
a locksmith, Virgilio R. Gon- 
zales, was said by his wife 
to be an employee of the 
•Missing Link Key Shop in 
Miami. 

The fifth suspect, Eugenio 
R. Martinez, was said by 
prosecutors to have violated 
American immigration laws 
in 1958 when he flew a pri- 
vate plane to his native Cu- 
ba. 

Exile sources in Miami 
said they did not recognize 
either Martinez or Gon- 
zales as playing any promin- 
ent roles in organized anti- 
Castro activities. 
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By Alfred E. Lewis 

Washington Post Staff Writer 

Five men, one of whom 
said he is a former employee 
of- the Central Intelligence 
Agency, were arrested at 
2:30 a.m. yesterday in what 
authorities described as an 

elaborate plot to bug the 
offices of the Democratic 
National Committee here. 

Three of the men were 
native-born Cubans and an- 


Police said the men had 
with them at least two so- 
phisticated devices capable 
of picking up and transmit- 
ting all talk, including tele- 
phone conversations. In ad- 
dition, police found lock- 
picks and door jimmies, al- 
most $2,300 in cash, most of 
it in $100 bills with the ser- 
ial numbers in sequence. 

The men also had with 
them one walkie-talkie, a 
short wave receiver that 


could pick up police calls, 40 
other was said to have train- rolls of unexposed film and 
ed Cuban exiles for guer- two 35 millimeter cameras. 


Near where they were 
captured were two open file 
drawers, and one national 
committee source conjectur- 
ed that the men were pre- 
paring to photograph the 
contents. 

In Court yesterday, one 
suspect said the men were 
“anti-Communists” and the 
others nodded agreement. 
The operation was described 
in court by prosecutor Earl 
J. Silbert as “professional 
explanation as to why the a nd clandestine.” One of the 


rilla activity after the 1961 
Bay of Pigs invasion. 

They were surprised at 
gunpoint by three plain- 
clothes officers of the metro- 
politan police department in 
a sixth-floor office at the 
plush Watergate, 2600 Vir- 
ginia Ave., NW, where the 
Democratic National Com- 
mittee occupies the entire 
floor. 

There was no immediate 


five suspects would want to 
bug the Democratic National 
Committee offices or wheth- 
er or not they were working 
for any other individuals or 
organizations. 

A spokesman for the Dem- 
ocratic National Committee 
said records kept in those 
offices are “not of a sensi- 
tive variety” although there 
are “financial records and 
other such information." 

Police said two ceiling 
panels in the office of Doro- 
thy V. Bush, secretary of the 
Democratic Party, had been 
removed. , 

i Her office is adjacent to 

I the office of Democratic Na- 
tional Chairman Lawrence 
F. O’Brien. Presumably, it 
would have been possible to 
slide a bugging device 
through the panels in that 
office to a place above the 
ceiling panels in O’Brien’s 
office. 

All wearing rubber surgi- 
cal gloves, the five suspects 
were captured inside a small 
office within the committee’s 


Cuban natives, The Wash- 
ington Post learned, Is now 
a Miami locksmith. 

Many of the burglary tools 
found at the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee offices ap- 
peared to be packaged in 

what police said were burg- 
lary kits. 

The five men were identi- 
fied as: 

• Edward Martin of New 
York City and perhaps the 
Washington metropolitan 


with a gun violation in 
Miami, according to FBI rec- 
ords. - - 

• Eugenio. R. Martinez of 
4044 No'rth Meridian Ave., 
Miami. Prosecutors said that 
Martinez violated the immi- 
gration laws in 1958 by 
flying in a private plane to 
Cuba, lie is a licensed real 
estate agent and a notary 
public in Florida. 

• Virgilio R. Gonzales of 
930 NW 23d Ave., Miami. In 
Miami yesterday, his wife 
told a Washington Post re- 
porter that her husband 
works as a locksmith at the 
Missing Link Key Shop. 
Harry Collot, -the shop 
owner, said that Gonzales 
was scheduled to work yes- 
terday but didn’t show up. 
“He’s done it before, but it’s 
not a regular thing,” Collot 
said, lie said he thought 
Gonzales came to America 
about the time Fidel Castro 
became well-known, and , 
began working for Missing 
Links sometime in 1959. lie 
described Gonzales as “pro- 
American and anti-Castro . . . 
he doesn’t rant or rave like 
some of them do.” 

' • Bernard L. Barker of 
5229 NW 4th St., Miami. 
Douglas Caddy, one of the 
attorneys for the five men, 
told a reporter that shortly 
after 3 a.m. yesterday, he re- 
ceived a call front Barker’s 
wife. “Site said that her hus- 
band told iter to call .me if 
he hadn’t called her by 3 
a.m.; that it might mean he 


area. In court yesterday, 1 was in trouble.” 

Martin said he retired froqy All were charged with fe 
the Central Intelligence 
Agency two years ago. He 
said he presently is em- 
ployed as a "security con- 


lonious burglary and with 
possession of implements of 
crime. All but Martin were 
ordered hold in $50,000 bail. 


sultant.” J Martin, who has ties in the 

• Frank Sturgis of 2515 ■ area, was held in $30,000 


NW 122d St., Miami. Prose- 
cutors said that an FBI 
check on Sturgis showed 
that he had served in the 
Cuban Military army intelli- 
gence in 1958, recently trav- 
elled to Honduras in Central 
America, and presently is 
the agent for a Havana sal- 
vage agency. He has a home 
and family in Miami. Stur- 


bsll. 

jn court yesterday, prose- 
cutors said Sturgis also used 
the alias Frank Fiorini— an 
assertion confirmed by 
Miami avea police. 

(In 1959, the Federal Avia- 
tion Agency identified Fior- 
ini as the pilot of a plane 
that dropped anti-Castro 
leaflets over Havana. De 


h Ap jb¥o vec^o r Relfcasfe :c©tA4RH*P&0-G , 1 


pings as a “soldier oi for- 
tune,” Fiorini reportedly 
was head of the Interna- 
tional anticommunist Bri- 
gade, after the Bay of Pigs 
invasion, that trained 23 
Cuban -exiles who in 1962 
landed by boat in Cuba’s 
Matanzas Province and set 
up guerrilla operations. 

Fiorini reportedly is a 
native of Norfolk, Va., who 
fought with tlie Marines in 
the Pacific during World 
War II. An early supporter 
of the Cuban revolution, he 
reportedly fought with 
Castro and was named by 
the premier to be overseer 
of gambling operations in 
Havana before the casinos 
were shut down by the 
premier.) 

The early morning arrests 
occurred about 40 minutes 
after a security guard at the 
Watergate noticed that a 
door connecting a stairwell 
with the hotel's basement 
garage had been taped so it 
would not lock. 

The guard. -24-year-old 
Frank Wills, removed the 
tape, but when he passed by 
about 10 minutes later a 
new piece bad been put on. 
Wills then called police. 

Three officers from the 
tactical squad responded 
and entered the stairwell. 

From the basement to the 
sixth floor, they found every 
door leading from the stair- 
well to a hallway of the 
building had been taped to 
prevent them from locking. 
At the sixth floor, where the 
stairwell door leads directly 
into the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee offices, 
they found the door had 
been jimmied. 

, Led by Sgt. Paul Leper, 
* the tactical force team, 
which also included Officers 
John Barret and Carl Sholl- 
fer, began searching the 
suite, which includes 29 of- 
fices and where approxi- 
mately 70 persons work. 

When the officers entered 
an office occupied by a sec- 
retary to Stanley C.riegg, 
rty chairman, one 
els jumped up 


©ontinued 
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by Colin McGlashan ! 

He was his adopted country’s Minis- ■ 
ter of Industry, and a roving ambassa- 
dor for revolution, but he was no 
•statesman; for one thing, he could 
never hide what was on his mind. 
Addressing the U.N. General As- 
sembly, he mixed a new anger with 
the familiar cold analysis of colonial- 

Fadcd newsreel hlin: almost uic” 
only evidence of Che Guevara s 
secret visit to the Congo in 1965 

ism. “Western civilisation,” he told 
; them, “disguises under its showy 
front a scene of hyenas and jackals. 
That is the only name that can be 
applied to those who have gone to 
fulfil ‘humanitarian’ tasks in the 
Congo. Bloodthirsty butchers who 
feed on helpless people . . . The free 
men of the world must be prepared 
! to avenge the crime committed in the 
Congo.” Three weeks later, on 
January 2, 1965, as Cubans cele- 
brated the sixth anniversary of their 
revolution, Ernesto ‘Che’ Guevara 
was in Brazzaville planning his second 
war : the battle for the Congo. 

The stakes were high. Like 
Bolivia, the Congo was die key to a 
continent: its borders touched nine 
nations. Victory would throw a 
socialist girdle around Africa. The 
rebels against Moise Tshombe’s cen- 
tral government had lost Stanleyville 
in November to Belgian paras and 
mercenaries in U.S. planes, but still 
controlled most of the northern half 
of the country, an area twice the size 
of France. The big powers were 
quietly moving in for what looked like 
the start of an African Vietnam: the 
Congolese Air Force acquired some 
elderly fighter-trainers and B-26s 
|Trom the U.S., with the CIA’s Cuban 
exiles, veterans of the Bay of Pigs, to 
fly them, plus helicopters and 14 huge 
C-130 transports with American 




ville, in Ilyushin transports from 
Algeria, in trucks through the Sudan. 
At Heliopolis, outside Cairo, 3000 
Congolese trained under Algerian in- 
structors; others trickled home from 
Havana and Peking. 

Guevara toured the diplomatic 
and physical boundaries of the grow- 
ing struggle: Ghana, Guinea, Al- 
geria, Peking; and met rebel leader 
Gaston Soumaliot in Dar cs Salaam 
for a tour of bases and supply lines 
around Lake Tanganyika. On March 
15 Fidel Castro embraced Guevara at 
Jose Marti Airport in Havana; but 
the exact date on which he joined 
the struggle in the Congo is un- 
known; he may have spent several 
months as a strategist, away from 
the confP-Y i iv,,.. ''■February on, 
TshoiY-e>-tnen~rner- a , N, v deter- 
miY d /Resistance in the Yip. h-east; 
op Fdnruary 9o c 4 1 train of ho: 'Con- 
golese' t roods' fc/j' mcrCci \rics 

{) s (re pcey dj y v a m h t a lie d witlj I :avy 
casualties by rebels with bazookas 
who came up close and stood their 
ground. A week later 750 government 
troops were chased out of a small 
town. For the first time, roads were 
mined, and Tshombe’s River Congo 
supply lines thrown into chaos by the 
sabotage of marker buoys. Armoured 
cars fell into pits that had let lighter 
traffic pass over them, a classic trick 
from Guevara’s Guerrilla Warfare. 
But the struggle in the north-east 
was waning : supply lines were being 
closed, Nasser was losing interest. 

In June, Guevara secretly joined 
Soumaliot’s rebels in their last stand 
in some of Africa’s most savage and 
inaccessible country just to the west 
of Lake Tanganyika. 

The rebels had plenty of arms, but 
Congolese army gunboats, with U.S. 
advisers, were harassing supply lines 
across the lake; Colonel Mike Hoarc 
was moving north with a strong new 
force of mercenaries. No account of 
what happened has been published, 
although Tsliombc’c forces found a 
Cuban’s diary, and the Foreign 
Ministry in Havana is said to have 
two rolls of film that Guevara took 
at the time. The official biographies 



start, some determit 
ried the signature of the Sierra 
Maeslra , but by September it was as 
good as over. Nasser, almost certainly 
following CIA pressure, slopped arms 
shipments to the rebels. Guevara 
probably returned to Havana in 
November to tell Castro Cuban sup- 
port should be withdrawn. 

What went wrong? Giro Roberto 
Bustos, the Argentinian captured with 
Regis Dcbray, was later to tell the 
Bolivians that Guevara had said of the 
Congo rebellion: “The human ele- 
ment failed. There was no will to 
fight. The leaders were corrupt.” The 
way the rebels treated prisoners dis- 
gusted him: the butchers were not 
all on the other side. In a last message 
- read to the Tricontincntal confer- 
ence in Havana in April 1967 - he 
wrote: “There arc no great popular 
upheavals. In the Congo these charac- 
teristics appeared briefly . . . but they 
have been losing strength.” The 
Congo rebels had controlled half the 
country; for guerrilla theory and its 
leading practitioner it was a little- 
known but disastrous defeat. 


Colin McGlashan, who has visited 
Cuba , has torillen articles on 
guerrilla warfare. 
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T he averace reader of the New 
York Times in the 1950s must 
have asked: why don’t we take some 
of our troops out of Europe? Ike him- 
self said we didn’t need them all 
there. Later, in 1961, after the tragi- 
comic Bay of Pigs invasion, the 
readpr .asked: how did President 
Kennedy ever decide to do such a 
•damn fool thing? Or later about Viet- 
nam: why does President Johnson 
keep on bombing North . Vietnam 
when the bombing prevents negotia- 
tions and doesn’t get Hanoi to stop 
the fighting? 

Sometimes the answer to these 
questions is simple. It can be attrib- 
uted squarely to the President. He 
thinks it s right. Or be believes he has 
no choice. As often as not, though, 
the answer lies elsewhere— in the spe- 
. cial interests and procedures of the 
bureaucracy and the convictions of 
the bureaucrats. 

If you look at foreign policy as a 
largely rational process of gathering 
information, setting the alternatives, 
defining the national interest, and 
making decisions, then much of what 
the President does will not make 
. sense. But if you look at foreign 
policy as bureaucrats pursuing orga- 
nizational, personal, and domestic 
political interests, as well as their own 
beliefs about what is right, you can 
explain much of the inexplicable. 

In pursuing these interests and be- 
liefs, bureaucrats (and that means 
everyone from Cabinet officials to 
political appointees to career civil 
servants) usually follow their own 
versibn of the Ten Commandments: 

1. Don’t discuss domestic pol- 
itics on issues involving war and 
peace. 

On May 11, 

Truman held a 
House to discuss recognition .of the 


new state of Israel. Secretary of State 
George Marshall and State Under- 
secretary Robert Lovett spoke first. 
They were’ against it. It would un- 
necessarily alienate forty million 
Arabs. Truman next asked Clark 
Clifford, then Special Counsel to the 
President, to speak. Arguing for the 
moral element of U.S. policy and 
the need to contain Communism in 
the Middle East, Clifford favored rec- 
ognition. As related by Dan Kurzman 
in Genesis 1948, Marshall exploded: 
“Mr. President, this is not a matter to 
be determined on the basis of politics. 
L T nless politics were involved, Mr. 
Clifford would not even be at this 
conference. This is a serious matter 
of foreign policy determination . . .” 
.Clifford remained at the meeting, and 
after some hesitation, the U.S, rec- 
ognized Israel. 

The moral merits of U.S. support 
of Israel notwithstanding, no one 
doubts Jewish influence on Washing- 
ton’s policy toward the Middle East. 
And yet, years later, in their memoirs, 
both Truman and Dean Acheson de- 
nied at great length that the decision 
to recognize the state of Israel was 
in any way affected by U.S.domestic 
politics. 

A powerful myth is at work here. 
It holds that national security is too 
important, too sacred, to be tainted 
by crass domestic political considera- 
tions. It is a matter of lives and the 
safety of the nation. Votes and in- 
fluence at home should count for 
nothing. Right? Wrong. National se- 
curity and domestic reactions are in- 
separable. What could be clearer than 
the fact that President Nixon’s Viet- 
nam troop reductions are geared more 
to American public opinion than to 
the readiness of the Saigon forces to 





defend themselves? Yet the myth 
makes it bad form for government 
officials to talk about domestic poli- 
tics (except to friends and to repor- 
ters off the record) or even to write 
about politics later in their memoirs. 

And what is bad form on the inside 
would be politically disastrous if it 
were leaked to the outside. Imagine 
the press getting hold of a secret gov- 
ernment document that said: “Presi- 
dent Nixon has decided to visit China 
to capture the peace issue for the ’72 
elections. He does not ‘intend or ex- 
pect anything of substance to be 
achieved by his trip — except to scare 
the Russians a little.” Few things are 
more serious than the- charge of play- 
ing politics with security. 

Nevertheless, the President pays a 
price for the silence imposed by the 
myth. One cost is thaPthe President’s 
assumptions about what public opin- 
ion will and. will not support are never 
questioned. No official, for example, 
ever dared to write a scenario for 
President Johnson showing him how 
to forestall the right-wing McCarthy- 
ite reaction he feared if the U.S. 
pulled out of Vietnam. Another cost 
is that bureaucrats, in their ignorance 
of Presidential views, will use their 
own notions of domestic politics to 
screen information from the Presi- 
dent or to eliminate options from his 
consideration. 

2. Say what will convince, not 
what you believe. 

In the early months of the Kennedy 
Administration, CIA officials respon- 
sible for covert operations faced a 
difficult challenge. President Eisen- 
hower had permitted them to begin 
training a group of Cuban refugees 
for an American-supported invasion 
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By JOSEPH NORTH . | 

Article 11 ; • . 

The heroism of Vietnam’s patriots always commands Jjf n^winri^ 15 3 u d , te | c !* er ? 
the '.admiration of all foreigners visiting Hanoi, non* or leveling st Patrick’? Cathed- 
•Communist as well as Communist. We saw supreme ex- ral to the ground. But it is pre-- 
amples of that courage during our stay in North Viet- cisel y the equivalent of all that 
nam last month when the aerial bombing of Haiphong l hat the u s - armed forces are 
and Hanoi were resumed for the first time since 1968. blinder u!e bombs"'* 1 ' 16 Mr ' Lew ' 
Le Duan. foremost leader of the Vietnam Workers Party. Nonetheiess^Lewis is groping 


spoke to us of his countrymen’s confident courage and- and I, credit him for it. it is dif- 


thereasonsfor.it. •; 

Anthony Lewis of the New visional Revolutionary Govern- 
York Times is now in Hanoi and ment of South Vietnam— Comrade 
is also reporting that heroism, Phan Thi Nguyen, 
that confidence, seeking— honest- Lewis* reports that “she talked 


fieult for a .New York Times 
man. and Lewis is among.- the 
most reasonable, to- understand 
the phenomenon of a people’s 
war, to level with the over- 


ly it seems to me — the explanation with a great animation and smiP whelming majority of a nation’s 
for it. • ed shyly,” and later described populace that is united by love 

That" calm fortitude and cer- simply how American soldiers 0 country and simultaneously, 

tainty of victory, within the hor- had “killed her parents and eight a revolutionary spirit— social- 
isms of war, supplies, he writes brothers and sisters in a village ism. 

, <NYT, .May ’20) “an air, of gro- near Danang, South Vietnam, 11 is trul y hard for Lewis to 
tesque unreality to life in Ha- in August 1965.” Lewis then con- grapple with these basic, reasons 

noi.” No sooner had the firing tinues her story: “At the age of fo f lbe heroism and calm cer-. 

of anti-aircraft guns ended than 15 she stole explosives, made a of the Vietnamese people. 

“a girl bicycles by balancing mine and killed 7 Americans.” He writes that he was told— (as 

baskets of spinach at either end She was captured, tortured by we were)— of the 4,000 year his- 

of a bamboo pole.” The echoes the Americans and South Viet- tor y of the Vietnamese people 

of the exploding bombs had namese. “She said they nailed for ever confronting invaders, ai- 

-. scarcely died out when he hears both her hands to a wooden ways more numerous, the Chin- 

.a record of “Swan , Lake" com- table.” Eventually she was res- ese dynasts from the North, the 

.. ihg from a window that “happens cued by guerrillas and joined Mongols of Ghengis Khan, the 

to be in the home of the mayor them. In 1965 she walked to Ha- French of the past century. And 

°* Hanoi. • noi— 500 miles in three months, always tne Vietnamese were 

He marvels at these “paradox- Those of oilr readers who fol- Iinall y able to oust the invaders 

es,” as he himself, like all other lowed ^this seriesmay 'r?mem- ^om the land. - 
Westerners under the bombs ber the young guerrilla medical That history is part of the 

feels fear. There remains a worker who asked us how An- composite that goes into the 
“strange tropical tranquillity.” g e j a D av js was faring in -her deat hless heroism of the Viet- 
He writes that “it is not only case , an d wondered what the namese In the conditions of to- 
that the setting seems odd for Vietnamese people can do to da ^' 

a country that has been at war helD her win freedom But there is more to it than 

almost continuously for 27 Th* was the Tame heroine 

yG3rs. It is unreal th<it these peo* Lewis interviewed His nrivste L/Usn, first secretary of the 

pie could have been fighting to heSy Vietnam t ^‘y, briefed 

the most powerful country in the was to ask the question: “Prop- Hf on P ar ty s assessment of 

.... aganda?” And he answered him- 1 e rea ^ ons e Pi c resist- 

H seems that Lewis, an intel- se U. “Of course.” But he was ance 1 |?° c,n . Mmh tran ‘ 
ligent observer, is doing his best troubled by “Miss Nguyen’s de- sc ® nded th e limitations of “the 
to comprehend the basis for meanor” She appeared to him na ^ oaa hsm of the intellectuals 
this heroism and confidence. But to be on the up and up. He con- the bourgeois-oriented rev- 
involved is the matter of judg- eluded "the blood-curdling story” ° ,utl0 " a "® s ° f thaF Period” be * 
ing socialist reality from the cou ld be true. “There are hor- f ore , 1930, . He embra eed Marx- 
basis of capitalist values. The. rors on both sides.” he adds. 'f rn . , Lenin ‘ S1 ^ at a " early age, 

result is generally a bias that As I say, capitalist philosophy de . ciding 11 ^ as Lke * ood . and 
b ^ nds - conditions a man’s mind, renders- nnk . °f, a un S r y and thirsty 

We witnessed many of the it difficult for him to compre- iraveier - 
scenes Lewis described in the hend truth. “Horrors on both . J ° u F a " T d th , ese word * ,n 
Times of Sunday May 21. We sides”-as though Vietnamese pa- JTfT 

also met one of nAGpr©\ted F©0tR©tea<&©p200 1/03/0 4n! -4 

dom fighters from SKth Viet- Times Square and pouring na- Sf, “'nation o^arx- 

. . . .. , 1 r ° ism- f>ninicm tha ■ CTlr * —. . . 


dom fighters from South Viet- 
nam, at the mission of the Pro- 


ism-Lcninism, the most revolu- 
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Where It Comes From 

A record-setting heroin" capture Western troubles with China toda; j 
lade by city police ties in with, stem in large part from a war 
ews from Miami that the South- fought by Englishmen a hundred 
< astern part of the United States' years ago to force Chinese to ao- 
i : being increasingly flooded with ccpt cargoes of opium produced in 
i nports of hard drugs. India.- 

A New York Times story printed According to figures produced 

last week discussed how enter- for editors by State Department' 



prising Frenchmen, South Ameri- 
cans, Puerto Ricans and Cuban. 
. refugees are turning South Florida 
into the “premier American entry 
point” for smuggled heroin and 
•cocaine — which then moves out- 
ward across neighboring states 


narcotic officials at a recent 
“background” briefing, there is 
no discernible traffic in hard 
drugs out of the Peoples Republic 
of China. 

Something like 80 per cent of the 
heroin in this country has been 


Former members of a Free Cuban- coming from Turkey — though . 


4 


Brigade which the U.S. trained for 
an abortive landing at the Bay of 
Pigs 10 . years ago are said to be 
prominent in the trade. They use 
the skills learned from the CIA 


that may be changed by new 
agreements with the Turks. About 
15 per cent comes from Mexico 
and the rest from Southeast Asia. 
Until recently most of the hard 


y and the U.S. Army in jungle trStfiT stuff moved into the northeastern 
ing camps long ago. U.S. yia processing plants in Mar4 

It is important for Americans. to seille, but new. pressures on-“man-*j 
be able to identify with accuracy ufacturers” have resulted in re| 
the sources from, which drugs flow routing to South America — which 
into their own country lest they be seems to account for the upsurge ; 
caught looking in the wrong direc- of imports at Miami. S 

tion — toward China for instance. . ^ 

' Letters .to the editor in which 
readers warn of Chinese Commun- 
vists trying to soften brains by sell- 
ing drugs to U.S. citizens not infre- 
quently cross our desks, but the 
evidence points in another direc-.' 
tion. 1 

A little bit of the right kind of \ 

reading would show Americans! '. 

that it has been white people who J 
historically have victimized Ori-j 
entals with opium and its der-J 
ivates, not the other way around./i 
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By DON BED WELL 

, Herald Aviation Writer 

‘ In I960, Captain Eddie 
Ferrer diverted, to Miami a 
Cuban airliner under his 
command, holding prisoner a 
cockpit guard who had been 
assighed to prevent pilot de- 
fections. / 

Today, he .flies for a major 
U.S. airline, with some ap- 
prehension over his fate 
should one of his jetliners be 
' hijacked back to Cuba. t 

, Ferrer, who began flying 
fit nine and was only \7 
when he received his air 
transport rating, is one of 
many Cuban exile pilots who 
. have carved out new aviation 
.careers for themselves here. 


“Modern Air Transport has “ r flunked because I 
a couple flying in Germany,” couldn’t speak the language 
Alexander said. "Air Spain, 'P 11 " Ferrcr recalled with a 
Lanica, Southern Air Trans- M n - “ I was 50 embarrassed 
port and Southeast all have a ^ that 1 Promised myself I’d 


■ ABOUT 250 Cubhns have out . °! WlarT 
revived a 30-year-old Havana mainder mos 
organization called the orSaijJuam 
Cuban Pilots Association — 
or, As their membership cards MANY A1 
read, the Asociacion de Pilo- ‘ or Cubana 
tos Aviadorcs de Cuba. as Q, Exprc 


THE HIJACKING of a 
Southeast flight to Cuba — 
and the seizure of its Cuban 
exile pilot by the Castro gov- 
ernment — led to the tempo- 
rary grounding of Eastern’s 
Cubans. 

But Ferrer is again flying 
.727 trijets while Alexander 
divides his time between 
flight-test assignments and 
various goodwill activities in- 
volving Eastern and Miami’s 
Latin American community. 

About 80 per cent of the 
association's members work 
out of Miami, with the re- 
mainder mostly in New York 


Ferrer was a guiding force 
In the restitution of that or- 
ganization and now serves as 
its president. 

“A lot of Cuban pilots are 
flying today because of his 
efforts in looking for posi- 
tions for pilots as far away 
as Africa,” said Bill Alexan- 
der, a . Cuban exile who flew 
wing to wing with Ferrer at 
the Bay of Pigs. > 

"Eddie persuaded me to 
qualify again and to join him 
flying for Mackey Airlines.” 

ALEXANDER and Ferrer 
are two of six pilots now in 
flying assignments for East- 
ern Airlines, which acquired 
three when it purchased 
Mackey in 1957. 

#* 

The remaining three, ac- 
cording to Ferrer, are former 
pilots with Miami-based Air- 
lift International — a cargo 
airline that still counts about 


MANY ARE former pilots 
for Cubana Airlines, Aerovi- 
as Q, Exprcso, Cuba Aero- 
postal, the. Cuban Air Force 
or Navy. 

“It’s very difficult for a 
Cuban to fly with an Ameri- 
can airline," said Lou Pala- 


v that I promised myself I’d 
get every license the United 
States offered.” 

HE NOW HOLDS a string 
of ratings ranging from 
ground instructor to -aircraft 
dispatcher., ' 

Ferrer flew into political 
asylum in this country 12 
years ago after passengers 
helped him overpower a 
guard watching over the DC3 
he commanded. 

He quickly joined the exile 
invasion force in Guatemala 
and piloted a transport sup- 
plying troops at the ill-fated 
Bay of Pigs raid. ' 

“When I got back from the 
Bav of Pics. I went to work 
scraping boats on the Miami 
River for $1 an hour, then 
started in as a milkman." 

SOON, HE MOVED on to 
flying United Nations, mis- 
sions in Africa and ultimate- 
ly joined Mackey. 

Ferrer’s vice president at 
the Cuban Pilots Association 


cio, a commercial pilot who i s Mike Acosta, an Eastern 
is working in sales for East- ground instructor. Secretary 
ern after trying for five years ^e group is Mike Murci- 
to get a flying assignment. ano > °f operations for , 

, ... Lanica of Nicaragua, 

It s simply a case where 

the airlines can get people Alexander describes the 
coming out of the service association as “sort of a fra- 
with jet time and other quali- tcrnal organization> .. which 

fications we don t have. ' . „ , ... .. ... 

. offers both social activities 

FERRER, who was Cuba’s and a ground school which 
-youngest airline captain at Palacio says ‘‘‘gives the 
24, was turned down by Cuban driving a taxicab an 
Eastern in 1962 because he opportunity to keep his fly- 
was not an American citizen. i n 8 ratings current” until he 
(He now holds U.S. citizen- can locate an aviation job. 

i . “My work is to keep the 
More humiliating to him pilots unified,”. Ferrer said, 
was his first failure, to pass “Unfortunately, most of the 
his air transport rating test Cubans here are disunited, 
as he sought to requalify as We have been an example of 
an airlne pilot in this coun- unity in the Cuban communi- 
try. tv.” j 
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so well informed that it is surprising 
that no action has been taken since 
under the German equivalent . of the 
Official Secrets Act. In the authors’ 
index to sources there are repeated 
references to official reports and diaries 
now “ in private ownership.” 

Critical as they are of the Federal 
Intelligence Service, the authors ack- 
nowledge its indispensabiliiy “ so long 
as the insulated social systems of the 
east close their doors to a world 
eager for detente, so long as the 
federal government in the clear 
interests of west Germany must seek 
to discover other countries’ secrets in 
order to protect itself against surprises.” 
But they recommend that the service 
should set geographical priorities for 
gathering intelligence, limiting general 
reporting as a rule to areas and sub- 
jects not dealt with by west German 
diplomatic representatives. 



Counte r-intelligence 

TjItwork 

By Heinz Hohne and Hermann 
Zolling. 

Seeker and Warburg. 381 pages. 

£ 3.50. 

It is in the nature of things that a 
democratic .state’s secret intelligence 
service cannot please all its citizens all 
the time ; and, notwithstanding what 
other states do, there are always 
quixotic innocents who would dispense 
altogether with the apparatus of 
spies and spying. Should the secret 
service go to work thoroughly it is 
charged with anti-democratic conduct. 

Should it be easy-going it is scolded 
and mocked for any nasty knock that 
may have taken the government by 
surprise. Remember the outburst of 
indignation at the failings of the ■ 

Central Intelligence Agency that fol- ‘ 
lowed the humiliation of the Bay of 
p igs ? . 

‘ Before they came to power in Bonn, 

the west German Social Democrats * ' • 

rebuked General Gehlen’s Federal 
•Intelligence Service for superfluous 

snooping and uncontrollable mischief- , ' 

making in general, perpetrated in the 
name of combating communist sub- 
version. But as federal chancellor, Herr 
Brandt asked : “ What do we have our 
information services for ? Why did no 
one tell me anything ? ” when, only a 
fortnight, after he had signed the non- . 
aggression treaty with Poland in 
Warsaw in December, 1970, his co- 
signatory • was ousted from office in < 

unexpectedly tumultuous circumstances. 

To be fair to General Gehlen’s 
many critics, the first of their objections 
was by no means far-fetched. That 
was that the Federal Intelligence 
Service, whose allotted field of opera- 
tions was abroad (mainly east of the 
Elbe) was poaching ambitiously on 
■the home ground reserved for the 
Office for the 'Protection of the Federal 
Constitution. But 'they abo argued that 
General Gehlen seemed to be bent 
simultaneously on accumulating secret 
personal power on a scale harmful to 
the workings of democracy. In the 
process, they say, he enlisted the 
help of several gentlemen who 
had learned their trade under Himmler 
and Heydrich. Herr Hohne and the 
late Hermann Zolling write for. the 
most part convincingly and enthral- 
lingly of Gehlen’s rise, ascendancy, 
and decline. Their book is composed 
largely of a series of articles that were 
published originally in the iconoclastic 
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Eyewitness report 


YESTERDAY’S SPEECH BY Gus Hall. Communist 
presidential candidate, in Union Square marked the be- 

£nT g f° f A na i i0 T ide cam P ai g n to tell the American 
vSnam r 2 h f nd What U S ’ bombin g has meant in North 

III* ? a a f ipatmg ln the effort wil1 be other mem- 
ber of the delegation: Jarvis Tyner, vice presidential 

candidate. Rasheed Storey, and Joseph North. 

H a11 0 f n ^ ! e | ° f his recent jo ur "e.v. in socialist Cuba. 

an.1 M d F i de CaStr °’ the 0ther revolutionary leaders. 
a ?»u th t e 7 - Pe ° P 6 P assiona telv concerned with the struggles 
of the Vietnamese people. Half a world awav. the people of 
Cuba can see in Vietnam what CIA victory at the Bay of 
Pigs would have meant. y 

Hall and Tyner.the Communist Party, and non- 
party supporters are making the ending of 'the Vietnam 
war the focal point of the party’s election campaign The 
wider the delegation s message is carried, the greater the 

they^n* r PeaCG ' W<? Ufge ° Ur readers to g ive il aI1 the help 

It would be a serious contribution for to peace also if 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee heard from Hall 

unde^ 6 B52 St ^ W ° rld W ° Uld lo ° k Iike from 


/ 
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Joe Alsop 


By Tom Kelly 

I ii Joe Alsop’s pleasant garden room 
four plump caged doves are cooing. 
Joe says when" asked that he does 
pot like doves— that out of their cages 
they are dirty, mean, and hard to man- 
age* . . 

Joe sits under the skylight sipping a 
tisane from a huge blue and white china 
cup and the doves in two large, elaborate 
cages pay him no mind. 

They’re in and Joe’s out but nobody’s 
free. 

Joe is a blue blooded falcon, a rare 
and endangered species. He is a falcon 
by inheritance, a member of the estab- 
lishment, a natural born leader, a cousin 
of leaders, a classmate of leaders, a for- 
mer roommate of leaders, and the chosen 
voice of the pedigreed “first-rate men” 
for thirty years. 

For generations we’ve all been run by 
the East Coast cousins. The first cousins 
went to Groton and the second cousins 
to St. Paul’s. The Irish Catholic fifth 
cousins were named Kennedy — but that 
was later. First they were coachmen and 
iiamed Pat and i\like. They went to 
Choate. 

• It is difficult to tell the cousins without 
an alumni bulletin. Cousins are not mea- 
sured by blood alone, but establishment 
cousins do tend to marry establishment 
cousins and produce geneological cousins. 

There are several (de facto) Jewish 
cousins named Lehmann, Ochs, and Mor- 
genthau, but there are no Italian or 
Polish or Bulgarian cousins. Black people 
are not ready to be cousins though some 
can be classmates. It is customary to 
speak well of the late Frederick Doug- 
lass. 

Some cousins chuckle a lot and Joe's 

blood cousin Teddv Roosevelt grinned 
and shouted “Bullv” but most were 
serious faced and did not laugh out loud. 
This was partly because many were from 
New England but also because they 
were born to assume the awful responsi- 
bility of running the world. 

Running the world is not easy. Joe 
took up the fcurden in 1932. He was a 
strange youth — fat, an honor graduate 
of Groton and Harvard, son of a roar 


The Voice of 
. Power 

Glory 




ing Connecticut reactionary father and 

a mother who was as well connected 
as the Connecticut Light & Power Co. 

He was cousincd to everyone important 
south of Portland and north of Phila- S 
dclphia. He was literally a cousin to all \ 
the Roosevelts — Teddy, Franklin, Elea- 
nor, and Alice Blue Gown. *-» 

When Joe was ready for the profes- pjy, . ■ . *.j 
sional world his grandmother (a cousin * - ^ 

of God’s) decided that he was not to be 
a businessman, diplomat, banker, Episco- 
pal bishop, or president of Harvard. It 
was suggested that he get a job on a 
newspaper, a startling idea. Cousins and 
classmates owned newspapers, of course, 
but they didn’t work on them. Joe had 
a few precedents. Alexander W oollcott, 
who if not a cousin was at least invited 
to cousins’ homes, was cutting a choleric 
swath through New York culture, and 
Bob Benchley, a blithe spirit but a Har- 
vard bov, was working for magazines. 

Ogden Reid hired Joe at Joe’s grand- 
mother’s suggestion and sent him to re- 
port to the Herald Tribune's city editor, 
a disenchanted man’ named Stanley 
Walker. City editors are all low-born. 

Stanley had difficulty believing his own 
eves since Joe, though only twenty-two, 
was 245 pounds, dressed in well-cut vest 
and watch chain, and possessed of an 
extraordinarily arch accent that sug- 
gested simultaneously the Queen Mother, 

Cardinal Newman, and the fatigue of a 
gentleman who’d just swum the English 
Channel backwards. 

He also couldn’t type. 

Still, no one is perfect. Joe was broadly 
read and he could write a clear, ominous 
sentence. Alex Woollcott decided that 
Joe was the only educated youth he’d 
met since his own college davs. Alex was 
given to extraordinary judgments — he 
was against sex and he believed Louisa 
Mav Alcott was a great writer. 

Joe was soon a featured byline writer 
at the Herald Tribune and in less time 
than it takes to add up the Vietnam elec- 
tion returns he was the co-proprietor 
'of a Washington column — his partner 
being a gentleman named Robert Kint- 
ner, a non-cousin, who would in time 


God 
loom 
Doom 








— - become head of NBC and an advisor to 
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Although officials at GOP Head- 
quarters recently came out with 
|jr t /Sff ST the “information” that Sen. Edward 
|>iLr*»Ljlj M. Kennedy (D-Mass) would at 
the last moment storm the Democrat Convention 
and grab the Presidential nomination, according 
to political insiders no such move is in the making. 
They cite the following fact, which has been kept 
secret for nine years, to back their certitude that 
Teddy will remain on the sidelines during the 
coming Presidential election, regardless of whether 
the Democrat Convention in Miami will want to 

draft him or not. , , , 

Back in 1963, shortly after President Kennedy s 
assassination, Robert F. Kennedy, while he was 
still Attorney-General, conducted his own investi- 
gation of the death of his brother. That private in- 
vestigation, which ran parallel with the official 
inquiry into the magnicide conducted by the War-, 
ren Commission, was featured by trips to this 
country by an Inspector Hamilton, former Chiet 
Inspector of Scotland Yard. Hamilton, an old 
friend of Joseph P. Kennedy, with whom he had 
many contacts during the latter’s ambassadorship 
in London, had been retained by Bobby to_ help 
unravel the real truth about the murder ot J.I.K. 

After long conferring with the members of the 
Kennedy family and making a few discreet sound- 
ings with his own contacts, Hamilton zeroed on 
the fact that the assassination of John Kennedy 
had occurred very shortly after his brother Bobby 
had made some preliminary moves of taking direct, 
personal control of the U.S. Central Intelligence 
Agency, whose leadership he blamed for the Bay 
of Pigs fiasco. Hamilton, following the "cui pro- 
dest” (“whom does it benefit?”) reasoning, reach- 
ed the conclusion that Bobby s move to seize con- 
trol of the C.I.A. had something to do with the 
murder of his elder brother. 


and copies ot the letters are turned over to tne 
U.S. Secret Service. None of the culprits have been 
apprehended. Incidentally, it has been decided 
that Kennedy does not need Secret Service pro- 
tection since he is a “non-candidate.” All the 
other announced presidential candidates have a 
Secret Service detail assigned for their protection 
during the campaign. Significantly, as previously 
reported in WO, Dr. Henry A. Kissinger exercises 
direct control over the CIA, FBI, Secret Servicf 
and all other security and intelligence agencies 


After Bobby’s own assassination in 1968, it is not 
known whether Teddy has the documentation 
Bobby had collected in his private investigation 
or whether it has been destroyed. 

But apparently Teddy has become convinced of 
the correctness of Hamilton’s conclusion, and 
furthermore, considers it to have been further vin- 
dicated by Bobby’s own death— which occurred 
within a matter of days after he threw his hat into 
the presidential ring and was on the way to put 
himself again in the position to take over the 
free-spending, powerful cloak-and-dagger agency. 

Teddy Kennedy receives an average of about 
ten death threats a week via anonymous phone 
calls and letters. Voice prints of the phone calls 
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By RICHARD B. MORRIS 

Prof. Eugene Rostow’s recent analy- 
sis of the Javits-S tennis war-powers 
bill constitutes so serious a distortion 
of American constitutional history and 
so warped an interpretation of the 
bill’s provisions and likely effects that 
it should not go unanswered. Nothing 
in the. bill justifies his condemnation 
of it as a “bold” bid for constitutional 
supremacy unrivalled "since the im- 
peachment of Andrew Johnson” nor 
his contention that it is based upon a 
legal theory which would permit “a 
plenipotentiary Congress to dominate 
the Presidency (and the courts) more 
completely than the House of Com- 
mons governs in Great Britain." 

This Is nonsense. If any branch of 
the Government has usurped the war- 
making powers of the Constitution it 
has been the executive arm and not 
Congress, with consequences that have 
proven detrimental to the national 
interest. 

The Constitution is clear on its allo- 
cation of the war powers. That docu- 
ment clearly distinguished between 
declaring war and supporting it on the _ 
one hand, and conducting its opera- 
tions on the other. Article I, section 8 
vests in Congress the right to declare 
war and to raise and support armies, ( 
but limits to a maximum of two years 
- the appropriation of money to their 
use. On the other hand. Article II, 
section 2 describes the President as 
Commander in Chief. 

Throughout the debates on the draft- 
■ tog of the Constitution and its ratifica- 
tion one finds a deep concern about 
executive usurpation matched by an 
equal concern (and remarkable pre- 
science) that the war powers remain 
lodged in the legislative branch of the 
Government, wherein they had been 
previously vested from the start of the 
American Revolution. At the same time 
the Founding Fathers made certain 
that the executive arm which they 
were in the throes of fashioning was 
given emergency powers for military 

defen Approved For Release 

To allay widespread fears that the 
warmaking powers under the Constitu- 
tion wnnld Rtihvert renublican institu- 


tions the authors of The Federalist pa- 
pers made a point of construing the 
President’s role rather narrowly. The 

ton’s authority to issue a proclamation 
of nputralitv seemed moot. James Mad- 


ison contending that neutrality was 
merely the negative side of a declara- 
tion of war and required Congressional 
approval. 

It is the undeclared war now being 
waged in Indochina, not the prospect 
of passage of the Javits-Stennis bill, 
which is damaging our prestige and 
credibility abroad, tragically dividing 
the American people, and diverting re- 
sources from the most urgent tasks of 
domestic reconstruction. In my con- 
sidered judgment that bill sets the 
constitutional balance true. It provides 
urgently needed clarification of the 
warmaking powers in the spirit of the 
drafters and ratifiers of the Constitu- 
tion without hampering the President 
in his capacity as Commander in Chief 
to act. in defense of national security. 

Professor Rostow and others protest 
that the Javits-Stennis bill would have 
inhibited the President in the Cuban 
missile confrontation. They scrupulous- 
ly avoid mentioning the misconceived 
Bay of Pigs invasion or the dubious 
intervention in Santo Domingo. What 
the bill seeks to eliminate arc brink- 
manship and tiltmanship, the bank- 
ruptcy of the latter strategy ail too 
evident in our recent posture during 
the India-Pakistan war. 

The fact of the matter is that our 
disastrous involvement in Indochina 
did not come as a flashing meteor in 
the skies but resulted from a state of 
political erosion in that area going 
back a quarter of a century. Indubi- 
tably during that considerable period of 
time there must have been some mo- 
ment when the issue of war or peace 
could have been put to Congress on a 
basis more candid and substantial than 
the Gulf of Tonkin Resolution. 

Instead of candid communication 
between the executive and Congress 
we have had unparalleled doubletalk, 
evasion, and concealment We have 
seen a phantom undeclared war, 
which was supposed to contract, con- 
tinue to escalate, one which was sup- 
posed to shorten, spitefully drag on, 
one which now shrinks on land and 
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Richard B. Morris is Gonverrteur Mor- 
ris Professor of History at Columbia. 
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Maintaining an empire — the General explains how 


Swords and 
Plowshares 

By General Maxwell Taylor. 
Illustrated. 434 pp. New York: 
W. W. Norton & Co. $10. 


By NEIL SHEEHAN 


This book is bad history, but in 
its own way, a good memoir, for 
it tells a great deal about Gen. Max- 
well Taylor and those other states- 
men of the 1960’s who led us into 
the Indochina war. Taylor’s account 
of some of the events of that period, 
such as the involvement of the Ken- 
nedy Administration in the over- 
throw of the late President Ngo 
Dinh Diem of South Vietnam, is so 
at variance with the documentary 
record now available to us in the 
Pentagon Papers and elsewhere that 
the kindest description one can give 
his version is to say that it reflects 
the wish-think reconstruction of the 
past in which men of power are 
prone to indulge themselves in their 
memoirs. 

That kind of factual truth is not, 
however, what one ought to expect 
in a memoir, leather, one would 
hope to find truths of character, 
attitude end perspective. Taylor’s 
memoir is filled with enough of 
these kinds of truths, inadvertently 
at times perhaps, to make well 
worthwhile the task of forging 
through the occasionally stilted 
language and the bureaucratic de- 
tail which intemipt its narrative 
flow. One emerges from the book see- 
ing more lucidly the realities of the 
foreign policy of the Kennedy and 
Johnson Administrations, in con- 
trast to the illusions we held at the 
time. 

Maxwell Davenport Taylor and 
his theory of the use of military 

forces in the conduct of foreign 

policy came into their own with 
the Inauguration of John F. Ken- 
nedy in January, 1931. Taylor’s 
exemplary military career — bom in 
Keytesville, Mo., on Aug. 26, 1901, 
he graduated from West Point in 
1922, commanded the 101st Airborne 
Division in World War II and the 
Eighth Army in Korea — had come 
to a seeming end in 1959 because of 
his profound disagreement with the 


Eisenhower Administration's nuclear 
strategy of "massive retaliation.” 

In “The Uncertain Trumpet," pub- 
lished the year after his resignation 
as Army Chief of Staff, Taylor had 
argued his doctrine of “flexible 
response” — the development of 
strong conventional forces to enable 
the United States to conduct limited 
wars below the nuclear threshhold 
as an effective tool of its foreign 
policy. In his memoirs, Taylor de- 
fines limited war as “rational war” 
to achieve "national interests,” or 
"a resort to arms for reasons other 
than survival.” 

The first task the new President 
set him to was indicative of the 
kindred minds Taylor found among 
the statesmen of the Kennedy Ad- 
ministration and then of President 
Johnson’s. Mr. Kennedy had him 
take leave from his position as 
president of the Lincoln Center for 
the Performing Arts in New York 
to conduct an exhaustive review of 
the Bay of Pigs fiasco. 

To demonstrate what Mr. Kennedy 
desired from the investigation, Gen- 
eral Taylor quotes from the letter of 
instruction the new President gave 
him: 

“It is apparent that we need to 
take a close look at all our practices 
and programs in the areas of mili- 
tary and paramilitary, guerrilla and 
anti-guerrilla activities which fall 
short of outright war. I believe we 
need to strengthen our work in, 
this area. In the course of your 
study, I hope that you will give 
special attention to the lessons 
which can be learned from recent 
events in Cuba.” Mr. Kennedy told 
Taylor that he hoped the General’s 
report would help by "drawing from 
past experience, to chart a path 
towards the future.” 

As Taylor comments in his 
memoir: 

"There were several interesting 
points in this letter. One was the al- 
most passing mention of the Bay 
of Pigs, which was to be the primary 
subject of our investigation. An- 
other was the broad invitation to 
make excursions into any aspect ofi 
limited and guerrilla warfare, the 
first intimation I had received of 
tire President’s deep interest in 
these activities later lumped together 
for convenience under the heading 
of counterinsurgency.” j 


Neither in Mr. Kennedy’s letter, nor 
in Taylor’s memoirs, however, is the ^ 
question ever addressed of whether 
the United States should be invading 
a foreign country in the name of 
counterinsurgency. That question, 
Taylor’s memoir implicitly makes 
clear, had already been answered. 
The object of Taylor’s Bay of Pigs 
investigation was simply to learn 
how to do it better elsewhere the 
next time. 

And that is the heart of Taylor’s 
memoir. It is the story of a man and 
his fellow statesmen who, in the 
psychological atmosphere and 
through the ideological forms of the 
cold war were actually engaged in 
maintaining and enlarging an 
American empire through the use 
of force. 

Taylor expresses no essential mis- 
giving over the termination of 'tins' 
course in the 

Indochina war, with its cost 
of 55,000 American lives so 
far, well over $100 billion and 
a million to two million In- 
dochinese lives. He believes 
that President Nixon has a 
good chance to attain the cen- 
tral American objective of 
preserving an anli-Communist 
South Vietnam. He concludes 
that, “Personally, I would ex- 
pect the probable gains of vic- 
tory to exceed its anticipated 
costs by a substantial margin.” 
His regrets over Indochina re- 
late to how force was applied 
there and to the lack of 
stamina the country displayed. 

“But even in victory we 
cannot completely redeem the 
unheroic image created by 
many aspects of our behavior 
in the course of the conflict,” 
he writes. “The record of our 
violent internal divisions, our 
loss of morale, and our psy- 
chotic inclination to self- 
flagellation ’and self-denigration 
justifies serious doubts as to 
the performance to be expect- 
ed from us in any future crisis 
— an uncertainty which will be- 
cloud our prestige and diminish' 
our ability to influence world 
events as long_ as it lasts.” 

He blames the news media 
and the antiwar movement for 
much of this “unashamed de- 
featism” and says they caused 
unwarranted “demoralization 
and lack of confidence” even 
within President Johnson’s in- 
ner circle. 
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Times Washington bureau and is the 
author of "The Arnheiter Affair.” 
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By Caroline Drewes 

Patrick William Hope 
! Garrard, a tall man with a 
' long stride and an easy un- 

• derstated manner, is ob- 
sessed with succeeding. He 

> acknowledges, “I’mnotsay- 
f ing that’s good.” 

Another passion: Politics. 

; He would like to run for po- 
j litical office someday. 

“What holds people back 
; if the fear of failure,” he 
I' - says. “There’s nothing 
j ; wrong with failure as I see 
it, there are worse tilings.” 
And quickly, he qualifies. 

• “Let’s say 1 live another 40 
■years. It won’t bother me if 
it turns out I’m notsuccess- 

i ful. But I will have great 
„ contempt for myself if' I 
i*. know there were periods 
when I lacked the courage to 
try something' 1 believed 
. in.” 

Who is Patrick Garrard? 
Sitting on a bench in Union. 

• Square, under a noonday" 
' sun, in a pale gray suit, a 
V striped shirt, bright red tie, 
;■ with his gracing sideburns 

the proper length, he might 
be a Montgomery Street 
stockbroker. His pronuncia- 
% tion of the words “out.” 

’. “about” and “been” give 
1 * : him ayay. He is a Canadian 
: who maintains apartments 
i in Toronto and New York, a 
‘ former journalist who once 
! 'packaged mail order promo- 
\ : tions, a man who lias made 
l and lost money and thinks 

■ he is about to make a lot. 

At 34, he is editor and co- 
founder of a year-old popul- 

■ ist tabloid magazine, The 
i Capitalist Reporter, which 

describes “concrete ways to 
make money.”. The ways 
- also are unusual and-or 
screwball. The philosophy 
behind the venture: “Every- 
; one w r ants to make a lot of 
money with<AtPPtC’&MegJ 
very .much." v . 


What does he want then? 
Power? “No doubt.” he 
says, smiling. “When the 
money making process gets 
easy it’s no fun. It’s fun 
building something.” 

Patrick comes back to pol- 
itics. “I never liked formal’ 
education,” he says paren- 
thetically. “The most valua- 
ble experiences of my life 
were first, newspaper re- 
porting and second ringing ’ 
10,000 doorbells selling Full- 
er brushes. I was shy, and it. 
forced me to an understand- 
ing of human nature. What 
that brought me was an 
enormous contempt for in- 
tellectual arroganc e, be- 
cause I found there is an 
enormous amount of wisdom 
inherent in people. That is 
still totally what I believe.” ■ 


r Typical articles: “How a . “What saved me was my What does he want 1 

15 year old makes $20,000 a Canadian citizenship, I had Power? “No doubl.’ 

year running a dog-walking been fooling around with the says, smiling. “Whei 
agency.” And “How I was underground. As it was, I money making process 
■ given $100,000 Worth of Rare . . „ , , . , easy it’s no fun. It’s 

I and Historical Newspapers ~. as . interroga , ed by Manue J building something.” 

I ~ Libraries are discarding 'Th?" Patrick ernes back t 

historical newspapers after ? „ , J „ ' J~7 , J* itics. “I never liked fc 

I they’ve been microfilmed.” kn ° w “ education he savs p 

s-su&s: t : 

KS ■ ».«-*■" ]£**& SSfS 

Steven Simonyi-Cjindele, is 10 TeP 01 ^ 5 - 10,000 doorbells selling 

serious, not a put-oil.) , A loner by nature, a man er brushes. I was shy, ; 

This is editor Garrard’s wbo , says be ' V0ldd gather f orcec j me to an unders 

.. J. 1 ?, , ' or oarraras read than talk and who . . human nature 

first visit to San Francisco +i,rn„crii lng 01 niiman nau,re - 

in 10 vears He is suffering he 'y s ;' vay th rough t hat brought me wa 
in years, lie is sunering colin tless periodicals, Pat- pn ormmis rnntpmnt fr 
from a bad cold. He has no rick is a b £ chelor . - My life en °” *° 

appetite for lunch, but he t , is 110 Bercent 

lias had a steak for break- - , , . ls , , ,, cause I found there 

nas naa a sieax lor DreaK work and I couldn t do tlus if cnormoils amount of wi 

fast. And he is pleased be-, T T enormous amount otwi 

cause the bellboy who car- J. ' vere Tn a ™ ed> 1 have io inherent in people. T1 

ded his lu >ga-e a? the Tt bave , a . challenge and what still totally what I believ 

rieu ins iu 0 ga 0 e ai uie at. j> m doing is an adventm'e.” 

Francis Hole , by one , of B ahead( he is 

hose beautiful coincidences, hon ’ estl afr | id o£ lon eliness 

turns out to be. a Filipino and ^ he wiu niarry 

graduate engineer who did , niT , P a av 
office work for “The Capi- °f r y ‘ . . . . , 

talist” before'coming west. ^ ^ e f^ s m °cey 

is the most important thing 

“I like to accomplish in life. “No, no, no, the most 

things, I’ve always been important thing is doing 

work-oriented,” he says, re- what you like,” he answers. . 
turning to the subject of Sue- “I regard money as a tool.”"' 
cess. “Maybe I’m trying to (He has ideas about other 
compensate for having had publications but won’t dis- 

little money and security as cuss them. “I’m supersti- 

a child, trundled from tious.”) 

boarding school to boarding He is not a spender, he 

school. I was born five days says, nor a gourmet, and 

before my father died of material possessions mean 

cancer.” Wryly he adds, It Iittl e to him. ‘<1 lose things 

was a race between who easily,” he says and the sun 
went^ first and who arrived gleams on the gold ring with 
first.” j his family crest, a copy of 

Once he took a year off to his father’s ring, which he, 

“bum his way around the does not wear because of the 

world.” But even then he fear of losing it. . 

was free-lancing. He spent • 
the entire time in the Carib- 
bean, wound up in Cuba just J 
before the Bay of Pigs. J 
“They suspected me of be- 
ing a . QT> spv and threw me 
in jail, wTiere there were 40 
prisoners packed i n t o a 
space 20 feet square. Some 
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Shrewd With Pen or Sword 



By ANATOLE 

! SWORDS AND PLOWSHARES. By Gen Max- 
well D. Toylo. i34 pages. Illustrated. 
Norton. $10. 

In his “Swords and Plowshares, Gen. 
Maxwell D. Taylor has fired off enough 
shots to start a private war. Among other 
things, he says that all too often the peo- 
ple who talk most about the Vietnam war 
know relatively little about it. He includes 
in this indictment many observers who are 
professionally concerned with the war be- 
cause they work in government, in news- 
papers or in television. 

Though this is what we might expect a 
general to say, we must keep in mind that 
this does not automatically invalidate it. 

A common view is that military men have 
a definite interest in war and cannot be 
trusted to talk or write about it without 
bias: it is not easy to fit General Taylor 
into this stereotype. He treats the waging 
of war as a business of cause and erfect, 
as an attempt to carry out the govern- 
ment’s orders with a minimum cost of 
lives, money and national prestige. His job 
has been to advise the three Administra- 
tions he served how best to get, through 
the exertion of the necessary military 
pressures, not what he wants, but what 
they want. 

Failure of Communication 


If, as popular opinion has it. military 
men cannot be expected to understand 
politics, it is a reasonable corollary of this 
View that politicians cannot be expected to 
understand military matters. To make 
things even more difficult, government 
officials are often unable to hear hard 
truths about the conduct of war because 
these are drowned out by the cries of their 
constituents. Failure of communication is 
,a slogan familiar enough by now to be 
embroidered on samplers, and this is what 
General Taylor sees as the root of our 
'current troubles. 

. v A World War II hero and commander ot 
jthe Eighth Army in Korea, General Taylor 
was appointed Army Chief of Staff by 
[president Eisenhower. He incurred his dis- 
favor, however, by opposing the Dulles 
doctrine of "massive retaliation,” which, 
in his opinion, naively assumed that the 
threat of our nuclear weapons would suf- 
,fice to deter Communist expansion or 
aggression. It had never been a question 
of nuclear weapons, says General Taylor, 
.and the lessons of Korea, Cuba and Viet- 
nam have borne him out. 

President Kennedy «rgeed with General 
Taylor’s doctrine of "flexible response’ as 
set forth in his book "The Uncertain Trum- 
pet.” After the Bay of Pigs fiasco, the 
President recalled the general from the 
• presidency of Lincoln Center to study that 
operation and find out why it had been 
such a humiliating failure. Working with 
Attorney General Robert Kennedy, Adm 
Arleigh Burke of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
and Director Allen Dulles of the C.I.A., 
General Taylor found that the failure. of 
communications had been nothing short or 
“massive” on this occasion. 

dent. Secretary of State Rusk, Secretary 
of Defense McNamara, the Joint Chiefs of 


BROYARD 

Staff, McGeorge Bundy v and senior C.I.A. 
officials— it was the first time that any of 
them except the President had had the 
entire operation laid out before him. A 
model of contrast was the President’s 
handling of the Cuban missile crisis. Know- 
ing exactly where he stood, having had all 
the alternatives evaluated, he did what he 
felt was necessary, and succeeded in call- 
ing Khrushchev’s bluff. 

The most explosive part of “Swords and 
Plowshares” deals, of course, with the 
Vietnam war. The general was our ambas- 
sador in Saigon in 1964-65. Our policy of 
“gradualism” — piecemeal employment of 
military force at slowly mounting levels 
of intensity — has “ended by assuring a 
prolonged war which gave time not only 
for more men to lose their lives but also 
for the national patience to wear thin, the 
antiwar movement to gain momentum and 
hostile propaganda to make inroads at 
home and abroad.” The general feels that, 
to get the North Vietnamese to the nego- 
tiating table, we conceded away all our 
bargaining points — the various forms of 
military pressure — and thus arrived at the 
“poker” table in Paris practically broke. 
He described negotiation as “a changeling 
objective which was progressively replac- 
ing the freedom and security of South 
Vietnam as the controlling objective of 
American policy.” 

The author sees two alternatives to 
"gradualism” if we are faced with another 
such crisis. (He uses Israel as a possible 
case in point to demonstrate the difficulty 
of avoiding involvement abroad.) We can 
either “use military force swiftly and de- 
cisively and risk the international conse- 
quences,” or we can “do nothing.” 

Speaking of the present conflict he says 
that, if anyone is guilty of prejudice, it is 
our media. By dramatizing that particular 
part of the war with which they are daily 
confronted, they encourage their readers 
and viewers to generalize on insufficient 
evidence — and, in fact, often do so them- 
selves. 



U.S. as ‘Declining Power’ 

The general’s parting shot is shrewdly 
calculated: he sees the United States as 
entering the ’TO’s as a “declining power. 

Even if we were to achieve our original 
objectives in Vietnam, he says, “we cannot 
completely redeem the unheroic image , : 
created by many aspects of our behavior 
in the course of the conflict. The record of 
our violent internal divisions, our loss of , 
morale, and our psychotic inclination to : 
self-flagellation and self-denigration justi- 
fies serious doubts as to the performance 
to be expected from us in any future 
crisis...” . ' 

It is difficult to avoid the conclusion 
that one would have to know more about 
military matters than General Taylor does 
himself to dispute most of the points he 
makes. If he is biased, it doesn’t show: his 
tone is almost hypnotically reasonable. 

What he seems to be saying is that, if we 
are. going to enter into wars for moral 

1/l$M)4*&A^RDmW4'8WF&00500050001 -4 

tenderness keep us from carrying them to 
a successful conclusion. : 
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'COLD WAR AM) COUSTERREVOLLTIOS: The 
Foreign Policy of John F. Kennedy. By Richard J. Walton 

>' 7 -(Viklnr. 2S0 UP . *7.95) _ 

% THE KENNEDY DOCTRINE. By Louise FitzSimons. 


(Random House. 275 PP.. $7.95) 


Rcvieiced by 

Stephen S. Rosen f eld 
The reviewer is a member 
Of the editorial page staff of 
The Washington Post. 

t 

. Granted, John Kennedy 
gave many Americans the 
exhilarating sense that their 
country was capable of 
• achieving its national ideals. 
He had style. He died tragi- 
cally. And he left two. broth- 
ers to can? on. These are 
facts’: But none of them ad- 
dresses the central question, 
still largely unasked almost 
a decade after his death, of 
the Kennedy Presidency: 
Was he a good leader? 

The books by his aides as- 
sume he tvas and go on from 
there to elaborate his puta- 
tive successes, describing 
his out-and-out failures ei- 
ther as contributions to his 
growth or as consequences 
of poor advice, and project- 
ing the uncompleted parts 
of his publie career to a pos- 
itive end. Lyndon Johnson's 
administration inevitably 
distracted serious attention 
from John Kennedy’s; his 
excesses in Vietnam over- 
shadowed Kennedy’s ambi- 
valences and by that time 
•Robert Kennedy’s critique 
of Johnson spread the im- 
pression that John Kennedy 
would have_ criticized him 
jtoo. Now, in a Republican 
administration, any official 
comment on. any Kennedy, 
no matter how insightful or 
fair,- simply cannot be ex- 
pected to avoid the auto- 
matic countercharge of par- 
tisanship. 

The value of these two 
books is that they examine 
John Kennedy’s leadership 
— in foreign affairs — criti- 
xally, unofficially, in a non- 
partisan way, and from what 
I would describe as the 
viewpoint of the 
rary consensus, one" which 
holds that since World War 


II the United States has mis- 
used its great power, most 
notably Vietnam, and 
now it r, * -—pay a price and; 
seek a new way. 

This is not strictly a con- 
sensus of the left; much of 
it is shared by President 
Nixon. Indeed, it is a meas- 
ure of the distance we have 
come that the President has 
taken away from most of hi? 
would-be Democratic chal- 
lengers much of the sup- 
posed John Kennedy ground 
they might otherwise have 
chosen to stand on. The con- 
spicuous exception is not 
Henry Jackson but Edward 
Kennedy, who, in the sub- 
stance of foreign policy, has 
almost entirely repudiated 
his brother John. 

It is, in fact, the sub- 
stance of John Kennedy’s 
policy that is explored by 
Richard Walton, a former 
Voice of America corre- 
spondent who resigned to 
write a book about Adlai 
Stevenson, and Louis* Fitz- 
Simons, who is described by 
her publisher as having 
.been a foreign affairs offi- 
cer for the Atomic Energy 
Commission and a staff aide 
in the Senate — she now lives 
in Connecticut. 

They both maintain that 
Kennedy was the consum- 
mate cold warrior, a Presi- 
dent who believed that Rus- 
sia was a deadly unprinci- 
pled and powerful foe, that 
any political contest with 
any Communist was a fate- 
ful test of will, and that 
every revolution everywhere 
had to be treated as a chal- 
lenge to ‘“freedom” and 
American power. 

Thus did Kennedy choose 
confrontation over the nego- 
tiation Khrushchev offered 
him over Berlin. Thus did 
he sponsor an abortive inva- 

ments. program well before 


r the 1961 Berlin crisis, wi 
out attempting to engage 
' the Russians in arms-control 
talks. Thus did he again ig- 
nore an offer of negotiation, 
by Cuban President Dorti- 
cos on Oct. 8, 1962, and in- 
stead bring on nuclear con- 
frontation, which was finally 

settled on exactly the Dorti- 
cos terms, and his admirers, 
ignoring the origin of the 
crisis, continue to hail his 
management of it. Thus did 
he accept v ietnam as a nec- 
essary and valid place in 
which to contest Communist 
and demonstrate American 
resolve. In his time the 
American complement there 
rose from 600 men to 25,000. 
On Sept. 2, 1963, he said, “I 
don’t agree with those who 
say we should withdraw”; 
on Sept. 9, he said, about 
the domino theory, “I ‘be- 
lieve it.” 

What about the nuclear 
test-ban treaty? By quieting 
public outrage over fallout, 
it reduced pressure for a 
comprehensive ban; mean- 
while, those wary of arms 
control exacted a Presiden- 
tial commitment to a gigan- 
tic underground testing pro- 
gram: the largest and most 
costly weapons have heen 
developed since 1963. What 
about Kennedy’s American 
University appeal in ’June, 
1963, to reexamine cold-war 
attitudes? It was followed a 
few weeks later by one of 
his fiercest cold-war affirma- 
tions: “I am a Berliner.” 
What about his claim to 
have brought the military 
under civilian control? The 
Pentagon's old inefficiencies 
and interservice rivalries 
served better as controls 
than did the McNamara ma- 
chine. 

Now, Walton goes too far. 
He seems so determined to 
destroy the Kennedy “leg- 
end ’ that he tends to over- 
simplify, stating flatly, for 
instance, that the reason 
Khrushchev sneaked mis- 
siles into Cuba was to de- 
fend Castro from a Kennedy 
still unreconstructed after 
the Bay of Pigs. (Miss Fitz- 
Simons sensibly surveys a 
range of possible reasons, 
including the strategic bal- 
ance.) Walton finds Ken- 
nedy afflicted not only with 
congenital anti-Communism 
but with a machismo com- 
plex— an interesting notion 
but .not enough ITiJtself to 
< to^A-sRigHrwQir. 
toh puts on it. He denies 
Kennedy the benefit of the 


doubt, asserting that Viet- 
nam was “his most enduring ; 
legacy.” 

Miss FitzSimons’ makes 
her ease less relentlessly, 
though without as much 
tang. She marshals many of 
the same now-unbelieveable 
Kennedy quotes, such as his, 
overwrought Inaugural 
pledge — this at a moment of 
tremendous American stra- 
tegic superiority and mini- 
mal Soviet challenge — to de- 
fend “freedom in its hour of 
maximum danger.” Her 
sense of empathy seems to 
me good: noting that Ameri- 
can satellites arid spies had 
located Soviet missiles and 
that McNamarawas moving 
towards a counter-missile 
strategy, she speculates on 
the resultant “r . ar panic in 
Soviet military circles.” Wal- 
ton leans on the Kennedy 
memoirists. Miss FitzSimons 
draws on Kennedy Oral His- 
tory Collection interviews — 
including Robert Amory’g 
revelation that the Kennedy 
fancy for enunter-insur- 
g“ncy led to clerks being- 
trained to wire typewriters 
to explode, and bakers to 
make apple pies with gren- 
ades! 

But if Walton tends to be 
single-minded and Miss 
FitzSimons pedestrian, they 
are both, in my view, essen- 
tially correct in their views 
of Kennedy as by and large 
a cold warrior and counter- 
revolutionary. ‘One can call 
his brinksmanship courage, 
and make intelligent ex- 
cuses for him, and stress his 
nerves and charm, as his 
aides in their books do. One 
can even believe that, had 
he lived, he would have mas- 
tered his central ambival- 
ence: the tension between 
Insisting on fighting the 
cold war, and looking for a 
truce in it. But one cannot 
deny, after reading these 
two imperfect but right- 
minded surveys of his- actual 
conduct of the office, with 
consequences that are with us 
still. 

Would the Russians have 
embarked on their great 
strategic and naval pro- 
grams of the 1969s if a Pres- 
ident more respectful of 
their imperatives, and his 
own, had been- in power? 
The suggestion of Miss 
FitzSimons and Walton is 
no. Others, accepting the 
fundamentalist Kennedy vi- 
sion of Soviet aggressiveness. 
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der been in effect, then, large 
portions of the documents in 
the Pentagon papers would al- 
ready have been declassified. 

10-Year Limit Set 



that were written before 1961 
Calls for Faster Release of would have been automatically 

declassified or would have been 


Material Not Injurious to 
the Nation’s Security 


subject to a challenge in which! 
th Government .would have had 
to prove that injury to the! 
national security would have! 
resulted from their publication. 

„ Similarly, many “secret” pa- 

WASHINGTON, March 8 s da £ ed before 1963 and 
President Nixon signed today <‘ Con f j^'.-^tial” documents dated! | 

Y- 4. ! 1 rv» J f ♦Via ... 


By RICHARD HALLO RAN 

fpeCiJ to The Now York Tiir.ts 


The general counsel to the! . . . . , 

Department of Defense, J. Fred 1 / The Executive order further| 
Buzhardt, testified this moming'states: “In no case, shall infor- 
before the House Armed Ser-| mation be classified in order to 
vices subcommittee, which is! conceal inefficiency or adminis-! 
headed by Representative' Lu-| trative error, to prevent embar- 
Under the new order, “top 1 ' 0 ’ 6 " N - Nedzi, Democrat of: rassment to a person or a 

c .. rM o naners can become pub- i ^, Il f hlgan > in opposition to the department, to restrain compe- 
secret papers can Decome puo jHc bert-Arends bill: I tition or independent initiative, 

lie after 10 years. Thus, docu-ij Buzhardt said that in an' or to prevent for any other 

ments in the Pentagon papers: ;effort to stop unauthorized dis- 

closures of secret information, 

Pentagon researchers had begu 
looking for a type of paper that 
could not be Xeroxed or other 
wise duplicated. The Pentagon 
vapers given to The New York| 

Times and other newsoapers 
were reportedly Xeroxed 'copies 
of the original documents — in 
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reason the release of informa- 
tion which does not require 
protection in the interest of 
national security.” 

The President ordered that 
the “top secret” label be used 
“with utmost restraint” and 
that the “secret” label be em- 
ployed “sparingly.” 

As to declassification, the 


.versed the burden of proof: For 

an Executive order to limit the earljcr than 1965 would have ; jihe first time, we are placin 

secrecy surrounding Federal b available. The Pentagon' burden - and even the 

. . . . , iiiircat or administrative sane- 


some cases, Xeroxes of Xeroxes President ordered that “top 
In issuing his order today, secret” documents be made 
Mr. Nixon said, “We have re- available after 10 years. 

after eight] 


secrecy surrounding 
documents, a major source of 


uuvumvuw, » papers 

information about the Govern- ,t 1C 


included documents: 


ment 

The President said in a state- 
ment that his action was “de- 
signed o lift the veil of secre- 
cy which how enshrouds alto- 
gether too many papers wit- 
ten by employes of the Federal 
establishment — and to do so 
without jeopardizing any of our 
legitimate defense or foreign 
policy interests.” 

The Executive order, which 
will become effective June 1, 
calls for reducing the number 


The new order means that 


tion — upon those who wish to 
preserve the secrecy of docu- 
ments rather than upon those 


large numbers of papers from jwho wish to declassify them 


the Truman and Eisenhower | aft . ( ; r , a reasor >able time. 

V 7 ■ - .■ u u „ Under toe new order, papers! 

Administrations should become | ran be classified only if thcir j 


available, plus those of the (disclosure “could reasonably be! 
early Kennedy years. Docu-, 


eany nenneay years, i^u- , expected „ to cause damage to 
ments concerning the Bay oy t ^e national interest. Previously 


secret” papers 
years and “confidential” items | 
after six years. 

But there will be exceptions, 
including the following: 

^Information furnished in 
confidence by a foreign gov- 
ernment or international organ- 
ization on. the understanding 
that it be kept in confidence. 

^Information covered by law, 
such as atomic energy 'infor- 
mation, or documents pertain 


ing to codes and intelligence 


Pigs operation in 1961, for im a paper could be stamed “se ‘ ® c ° es 

stance, will he eligible for pub- ‘WottJ.tion on a matter 

lie inspection unless the Gov- a e to the national security was „ the continuing prot ection of 

emment can prove that such T V. * or(1pr flirthpr TP . which is essential to the na- 
disclosure will harm the na- duces the number of Federal «onal security/* That broad 
tional interest. ; agencies, outside the White statement would appear to give 

, Later this year, under the or- House, that can classify docu- advocates of secrecy cons 
of. documents classified topi documents Der tainine to ments. At present, 38 agencies able leeway., 
secret," “secret” or “confiden-j • . .. T, , ._ can classify papers “top secret’- ^information that,, if dis- 

tial” when they are written and^* 5 Cuban mlsslIc crlsls of 1962 , or olace them under the lesse 


for limiting the authority of! 


will become eligible for inspec- 


officials to stamp such classify tion un ' es T tbe G ° vern ™ ent *“ 

.• prove that the national interest 

cations on those papers. ^ be banned. 

Rely on Discretion The orde r drew some imme- 

At the other end of the proc- > d t ate fire on Capitol Hill. Rep- 
ess, the order calls for speed- resent ative William S. Moor- 
ing up the process of declassi- bead, Democrat of Pennsylvania, 
lying these documents, making who is chairman of a 
them available to the public, House subcommittee on Gov- 
with certain exceptions that ernmen t information, said,, 
the Administration pledged “Congress may want to witej 
would be narrowly applied. , own statutory law on this 
The President and Adminis- ^important and sensitive ' mat- 
uration spokesmen who ex- liter.” 

- !l Along the 


or place them under the lesser, c i osed| “would place a person 

in immediate jeopardy.” That 


i blamed the new order readily il Alon S the same line, a 
jnoiiKu uiv ./ i House Armed Services subcom- 


conceded, however, that the 


success of the program would 
depend largely on- the discre- 
tion of officials. Mr. Nixon 
said, “Rules can never be air- 
tight and we must rely upon 
the good judgment of ind'ivid-j 


uals throughout the Govern 


ment” 

The action is a result of a 
14-month study ordered by the 


miltee 


began 

morning on a bill proposed by 


hearings this 


classifications, 

Must Identify Officials j 
After June 1, however, only 
12 agencies, sdeh as the State 
Department, the Defense De- 
partment and the Central In- 
telligence Agency, can use the' 
“top secret” stamp and 13 more 
will be able to use the "secret” 
stamp. 

In the agencies that will be 1 
able to use the “top secret” 
label, only 1,860 officials will 
be authorized to assign such a 
classification, against 5,100 at 
present. 

Moreover, the President said, 
each agency will be required to 
identify those officials doing th 


pertains to intelligence agents. 
May Ask for Document 
But anyone may, after a doc- 


jument is’ 10 years old, ask for 
ra review of the reasons why 


Representatives F. Edward I classifying. Each official is to 
Hebert, Democrat of Louisiana, he held personally responsible; 
and Leslie C. Arends, Republi- i for the propriety of the classm- 
can of Illinois, the committee cation attributed to him, the 

chairman and senior minority |President said. 

member respectively. I “Repeated abuse of the process 

While the Nixon Administra- ^ough excessive classd ca- 
tion plans to keep control of fion. tbe j?* 

the classification of documents ,, That would 


vuu viujjmvuwuu V . • 

, WIMlS A ^/administrati ve repri mand, 

PnttMent .nd J«®B^d3SjlteB8d-(Jt60- 


publication lastsonuncr-u-. | UTC - v^ji.-sre^njirai- - juuiuidi— . - p ‘ ^53 ordered 

secret Pentagon study of the “j^kecoj;- that “wherever possible, classi- 

Vietnsim war. Had the new or- of secrecy in fjed information be separated 


ft is still kept secret. He must 
specify the document he wishes 
to see, which means that he 
must know that it exists. More- 
over, the agency holding fine 
paper must be able to find it 
“with a reasonable amount of 
effort.” 

That part of the order also 
applies to documents written 
before the order becomes effec- 
tive. The President said that 
the National Archives had “160 
million pages of classified doc- 
uments from World War II and 
over 300 million pages of classi- 
fied documents for the years 
1946 through 1954.” 

Only a small number of those 
postwar documents have been 
made available. The vast ma- 
jority are not now subject to 
any sort of automatic declassi- 

» as nrovided under the 

E©aesoo0ft-4bject 

to declassification only after 12 
vears, as opposed . to the top 
limit of 10 years under, the new 
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The commander of the North American Air 
Defense Command has t-old the Hebert com- 
mittee that even the radar screen protecting 
the north, east and west approaches to North 
America is vulnerable to a low-level bomber 
attack. Our radar coverage is ineffective be- 
low 2,000 feet. With Canada hinting that it 
might pull out of its NORAD commitment, 
we might well question whether it is only our 
“southern exposure" that needs attention. 

The Russians maintain a fleet of 900 long- 
range bombers and are investing heavily in 
their new "Backfire” supersonic bomber. This 
swing-wing plane is said to be capable of 
flying at the speed of sound at an altitude of 
500 feet, carrying parachute-dropped hydro- 
gen bombs. It could fly from Soviet bases to 
the United States and back without refueling 
and may be operational by next year. 

While some of our strategists may believe 
that bombers are obsolete, the Russians ob- 
viously do not. 


DECISION FOR DISASTER: THE 
TRUTH ABOUT THE BAY OF PIGS 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 

Or LOUISIANA. 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, February 9, 1972 

Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, turning 
points in history are not always recog- 
nized at the time of their occurrence. 
Their significance is determined not by 
the extent of the movement or the size 
of the forces involved but by the magni- 
tude of their consequences. 

Once such turning point in recent 
U.S. history was the attempted liberation 
of Cuba by Cuban patriots in April 1961 
that ended in the tragic defeat of the lib- 
erators at the Bay of Pigs. 

What are some of the major conse- 
quences? It prevented the removal of the 
first overt Soviet beachhead in the 
Americas, enabled the capture by the 
Castro Communist Cuban Government 
of future leadership of a, free Cuba, facil- 
itated the construction of Soviet mis- 
sile and submarine bases close to the 
United States, contributed toward killing 
the Monroe Doctrine, and served as a 
prelude to the 1962 Cuban missile crisis, 
all at a time when the United States had 
a superiority in modern weaponry over 
its strongest potential enemy. 

Moreover, the takeover of Cuba places 
Soviet power on the northern flank of 
the Atlantic approaches to the Panama 
Canal and was the first specific step in 
the long-range Red plan for wresting 
control of the canal from the United 
States and thus separating the Amer- 
icas. Recent actions of the pro-Commu- 
nist revolutionary government of Pan- 
ama increase the danger of our losing 
the canal. 

So inept and always against the inter- 
ests ol our country have been some of the 
moves of our Government in regard to 
the Panama Canal that it has made some 
discerning observers wonder if there has 
been an agreement between suspect ele- 
ments in the State Department and 
Soviet power to surrender US. control of 
the vital waterway. 

Writings about the Bay of Pigs disaster 
at the time and subsequently have been 
voluminous. Unfortunately, most of them 


were aimed at defending those respon- 
sible, were conjectural or inaccurate, thus 
adding to the confusion and causing 
knowledgeable persons to ask embarrass- 
ing questions. President Kennedy’s pub- 
lic acceptance of full responsibility for 
the fiasco was not an adequate explana- 
tion but a ploy apparently designed to 
stop public discussion. 

It remained for an able and distin- 
guished Cuban, Dr. Mario Lazo, who nar- 
rowly escaped execution following the 
Bay of Pigs catastrophe but was able to 
reach the United States, to make it his 
purpose in life to find out why the care- 
fully planned liberation attempt failed. 

Devoting 7 years to the task, he applied 
the investigative skills of a gifted and re- 
spected lawyer and produced an authori- 
tative book that should be studied by 
every concerned policymaker of our Gov- 
ernment, especially those in higher eche- 
lons charged with the responsibility of 
decision. 

Appropriately named “Dagger in the 
Heart: American Policy Failures in 
Cuba,” this volume, published in 1968 by 
Funk & Wagnalls of New York, is must 
reading for all who seek the truth con- 
cerning the Bay of Pigs tragedy and who 
should be held accountable. In addition, 
it gives a comprehensive account of the 
subsequent missile crisis of 1962 thus 
uncovering the masks that have obscured 
both the 1961 and 1962 failures. 

Mr. Speaker, the United States seems 
verging toward another period of cata- 
clysmic historical involvement. I know of 
no better way to judge the future except 
by the past. The Reader’s Digest in a spe- 
cial feature in September 1964 by Dr. 
Lazo published his condensation of the 
story of the Bay of Pigs defeat under the 
telling title, “Decision for Disaster,” 
which I quote as part of my remarks 
along with a biographical sketch of its 
author. 

[From. the Reader's Digest, September 1964) 
Decision for Disaster : The Truth About 
the Bay of Pigs 
(By Mario Lazo) 

ABOUT THE AVTHOB 

On the morning of April 17, 1961, Dr. Mario 
Lazo, one of Cuba’s most distinguished in- 
ternational lawyers, waited at his beach house 
in Varadero, 80 miles east of Havana. He was 
aware that the invasion of Castro's Cuba had 
begun. He was aware, too, that he had not 
much time left as a free man. 

There were many reasons why Fidel Castro 
wanted Mario Lazo. Dr. Lazo had, In effect, 
enjoyed dual citizenship: a Cuban since 
birth, he had been, for a while, a U.S. citizen 
by naturalization. He was educated In the 
United States, with a law degree from Cor- 
nell. During World War I. he served with the 
American Expeditionary Forces as a captain 
of infantry in France. Then, for 35 years, in 
partnership with Dr. Jorge E. deCubas, he 
headed one of the outstanding law firms In 
Latin America, representing many foreign 
corporations as well as the U.S. government 
and an impressive Cuban clientele. Finally, 
like many other patriotic Cubans, he had 
collaborated with the anti-Castro under- 
ground. His arrest was Inevitable. 

Several weeks later, Dr. Lazo managed to 
escape from the Island. Arrived in the United 
States, he made a vow: "Even if it takes the 
rest of my life, 1 will find out why the inva- 
sion of Cuba failed." 

The account that follows Is th* result of 
, three solid years of Investigation by Dr. Lazo. 


To talk with Cuban survivors'of thetabortive 
expedition, he went first to Spain, then 
around the Caribbean, Anally back to the 
United States. When he had learned the key 
facts from these men, he tackled the more 
difficult job of reaching Into high places In 
Washington. Here Dr. Lazo’s international 
connections as a lawyer served him well. He 
was able to speak in confidence with those 
who knew, at firsthand, what happened In 
Washington during those critical April days 
in 1961. 

Operation Pluto as planned originally 
Air Strike 1 

Scheduled for Saturday a m., April 15. Ob- 
jective: Free Cuban Air Squadron (16 B-26’s) 
to attack airfields and destroy all or most of 
Castro’s aircraft on the ground. 

. Air Strike 2 

Scheduled for Sunday a.m., April 16. Ob- 
jective: Destroy any remaining aircraft; 
bomb anti-aircraft and other military In- 
stallations. 

Air Strike 3 

Scheduled for Monday a.m., April 17. Ob-’ 
Jective: Provide final assurance that every 
Castro plane has been destroyed. Hit tank, 
mobile-gun and truck concentrations and 
sink warship anchored near Cienfuegos. Re- 
turn to base, refuel and fly support missions 
over beachhead. 

First landing party to make the Giron air- 
strip operative as base for Free Cuban planes. 
Their missions: to block roads leading from 
Havana to beachhead; knock out Havana 
power plant, oil refineries; strike at Castro’s 
troops, tanks, trucks, tractor-drawn artillery 
concentrated around Havana. 

Why Operation Pluto Failed 

Strike 1 was scaled down to eight planes — 
by White House order. 

Strike 2 was canceled entirely — by White 
House order. 

Strike 3 wfts canceled — by White House 
order— only a few hours before Bay of Pigs 
landing. 

The Giron airstrip was captured but never 
occupied as an operating base. The Free 
Cuban planes that reached the invasion area, 
like the men ashore, were at the mercy of 
Castro's remaining jets, which, according to 
the plan, should have been destroyed by the 
three air strikes. 

DECISION FOR DISASTER 

Almost 3 Vs years have passed since the 
tragedy of the Bay of Pigs in April 1961 
shocked the American people and damaged 
U.S. prestige and leadership throughout the 
free world. Yet the circumstances behind the 
fiasco are still cloaked in official secrecy. Re- 
cent attempts to get the facts have resulted 
in stories which have only added to the con- 
fusion. People everywhere are still puzzled 
and unsatisfied, because these basic questions 
remain unanswered: 

Why were .1500 men sent to "Invade" an 
Island defended by more than 200,000 troops 
and militia bearing modern Soviet-bloc arms 
and equipment? 

Why was the landing left vulnerable to 
Castro’s small but nonetheless Jet-equipped 
air force, which decimated the attacking 
planes and sank ships loaded with arms, mu- 
nitions, fuel, food, electronic equipment and 
other essentials? 

What role was assigned to the Free Cuban 
Air Squadron of obsolete U.S. planes flown 
by Cuban pilots, which all together were no 
match for Castro’s T-33 jets? 

What happened to the air strikes that 
were supposed to have been made by the 
Free Cuban Air Squadron to destroy Castro’s 
air force prior to the landings? 

■ Why were the Isolated beaches of the Bay 
of Pigs, which allowed no means of es- 
cape if the Invasion failed, chosen as the 
landing site? 

Was the seemingly risky invasion plan re- 
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/Why Nixon Can’t Limit h 
■ Debate on War Policies I 


It won’t make much difference 
until the Democrats find who really is 
the national party leader this year, 
but it is inevitable that presidential 
candidates will attack the Nixon 
Administration with any argument 
they think will help his campaign. 

That’s basic to the political 
process and any gag on it, no matter 
how it is presented, is unacceptable in 
a democratic society. 

Mr. Nixon, making some amends 
for his chief White House aide’s 
characterization of Senator Muskie as 
a traitor, said this week that “only the 
President can negotiate an end to the 
war.” He recalled his own campaign 
; of 1968 and said that presidential 
* candidates “have a higher respon- 
sibility than the ordinary critic.” 

Of course, students of political 
campaigns can go back to General 
Eisenhower’s first one, when he made 
negotiation— by a candidate— of an 
end to the Korean war his prime 
campaign topic. “I will go to Korea,” 

( he said, all across the' continent. 

In 1960, Mr. Nixon claimed to be - 
handicapped by his inside in- 


1 


formation on Cuba that he was 
barred, by his sense of higher 
responsibility, from using. Had he 
used it — to say the Cl A was mounting i 
an assault upon the "island that later 
led to the Bay of Pigs fiasco — a tragic 
chapter in American history could 
have been changed. 

The basic point is, of course, that 
the President’s policies are under 
attack by Democratic leaders who 
want to defeat the Republicans in 
November. If a Democrat were in the 
White House, the situation would be 
reversed. Mr. Nixon is challenged to 
defend his policies, not to foreclose 
debate on them. 

If the President has sensitive 
information that he believes would 
make his plea for “higher respon- 
sibility” more credible to his. op- 
ponents, he ought to arrange to have 
the candidates briefed so that they 
may understand his position. 

At the height of American attacks 
upon the north Vietnamese, when 
General Westmoreland asked for • 
more troops to finish the job, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff told Defense Secretary 
Clark Clifford that they could find no 
diminished willingness to continue 
the war. Yet, while the American 
forces are withdrawing at a rapid 
pace, the Presidents cautions critics 
to make sure their statements do not i 
“give the enemy an incentive for 
continuing the war.” 

The war is an issue. It will be 
debated vigorously. Some Democrat i 
may even say, “I will go to Vietnam.” I 
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The amazing true story 
of the CIA’s secret war 
against Red China 

By L FLETCHER PROUTY 



• The author, L. Fletcher Prouty, is 
a retired Air Force colonel who is 
now with the Center of Political Re- 
search in Washington, D.C. 
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IGHT HAD obscured the 
mountains when the Air 
Force cargo plane finally 
approached the Pikes Peak 
country from the west. Wearily, 
it seemed, the aircraft crossed 
the south shoulder of the peak, 
turned left, dropped flaps and 
began the long, gradual descent 
to Peterson Field which serves 
both -as an Air Force base and 
' the municipal airport of Colora- 
do Springs. 

The landing was uneventful. 
But from that point some strange 
things happened. 

The aircraft, a heavy-bodied 
C130 powered by four turbo- 
prop engines, taxied to a remote 
end of the field rather than to the 
regular ramp. A military bus 
quickly pulled up alongside. 

If any outsider had been there 
to witness some 20 men disem- 
bark, he would have been told 
they, were soldiers from India 
scheduled for training at nearby 
Ft. Carson under a military aid 
program. 

But the troops weren’t Indians 
and they never got to Ft. Carson. 

The loaded bus headed west- 
ward out of Colorado Springs, 
up the Ute Pass highway, and 
disappeared into the night. 
During the months that fol 


the same mysterious manner 
and vanished into the mountains. 

The identity of these men and 
the nature of their mission 
makes a fascinating story — and, 
in some respects, a frightening 
one — with vast international 
implications. Recent develop- 
ments in relations between the 
United States and Communist 
China, which portend so much 
for an era of peace, give that 
story a special timeliness. The 
details of this operation are 
reported here for the first time. 

To understand what this hush- 
hush operation was all about, it 
is necessary to set the time, 
which was August 1959, and to 
recall the ominous twilight zone 
— neither peace-nor war — into 
which relations between East 
and West, had drifted in that 
period. With an eye toward the 
successful culmination of his 
two-term administration, Pres- 
ident Eisenhower announced a 
series of international events 
leading to a super-Summit Con- 
ference in Paris during May 

1960. , • 
The Korean War had settled 

into an uneasy truce six years 
earlier, in 1953. The Berlin Wall 
was stUl two years in the future, 

1961. At the moment the point of 
East-West friction was at a most 


lowed, other men like those in n;asi-wesi incuon was at a 
the first 

odically in Colbrado Springs m mythical land to most Americans 


who connected, it vaguely with a 
Ronald Coleman movie about 
Shangri-la. 

There is nothing mythical; 
about Tibet. It is an ancient 
country with an area four times 
that of Colorado, separated from 
India to the south by the Hima- 
layan Range, many of whose 
peaks are twice as tall as Colora- 
do’s highest mountains. The 
country’s average elevation is 
about 15,000 feet. Soon after the 
Communist • government took 
over control of China in 1949, 
Peking announced its intentions 
of “liberating” Tibet. In October 
1950 Chinese Communist troops 
invaded it. 

Tibet’s spiritual and temporal 
leader, the Dalai Lama, then only 
15 years old, urged his people not 
to resist. The Chinese in turn left 
the Dalai Lama alone. But by 
February of 1959 it became evi- 
dent the Chinese intended to 
seize him to gain undisputed 
control over that country. 

Forewarned, the Dalai Lama 
and about 80 of his followers fled 
Lhasa, the capital city on March 
17, 1959, heading for the safety of 
India. The Chinese were not 
aware of the Dalai Lama’s 
departure for several days. They 
had been lulled by the fact that 
there were only two good route? 
out of Lhasa, both under Chinese 
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The following it a partial list of acts of aggression 
perpetrated against Cuba by counter-revolutionaries 
aided by the Central Intelligence Agency. This list is tak- 
en from an article which appeared in the Cuban news- 
paper Gianma. The list covers U.S. aggression against 
Cuba from 1 959 through 1971. 


1959 

JANUARY 1 — Representatives of the Batista regime 
and other war criminals arrive in the U.S. where they 
are granted political asylum. The U.S. government re- 
peatedly rejects the demand for extradition made by the 
Revolutionary Government of Cuba. 

FEBRUARY 2 — Allen Robert Mayer, a U.S. citizen, is 
arrested on board a light plane in which he landed illegal- 
ly in Cuba with the intent of assassinating Major Fidel 
Castro. 

MARCH 31 — Austin F. Young, a U.S. pilot, arrested for 
flying former officers of Batista’s army out of Cuba to 
Miami, is sentenced to 30 years in prison. 

OCTOBER 21 — A plane flown by Diaz Lanz from the U.S. 
drops bombs on Havana, killing and wounding many civ- 
ilians. In Camaguey Province, a light plane bombs the 
Violeta Sugar Mill. A light plane bombs the Punta Alegre 
Sugar Mill. 

OCTOBER 25 — A light plane bombs a passenger, train 
between Yaguajay and Caibarien. 

1960 

JANUARY 28 — A plane drops incendiary bombs on the 
canefields of five sugar mills in Camaguey Province and 
three sugar mills in Oriente Province. 

FEBRUARY 18 — A plane which attacked the Espana 
Sugar Mill is destroyed by the explosion of one of its own 
bombs. The pilot, Robert Ellis Forst, a U.S. citizen, is 
killed. 

MARCH 4 — The French ship La Coubre, loaded with a 
cargo of arms for Cuba, blew up in the port of Havana 

as a result of sabotage by the CIA. The action resulted in 

the death of almost iOO people. More than 200 were 
wounded. 

JUNE 28 — U.S. oil refineries in Cuba refuse to refine 
oil acquired by Cuba. The refineries are taken over by 
the Revolutionary Government. 

NOVEMBER 18 — U.S. mercenaries, part of a counter- 
revolutionary expedition which landed in Oriente Prov- 
ince, are brought to trial. 


MARCH 2 — President Kennedy orders the trade em- 
bargo against Cuba. At the end of March, the total sus- 
pension of the Cuban sugar quota to the U.S. market is 
put into effect. 

APRIL 3 — U.S. State Department publishes its first 
“White Book” on Cuba, a document whose purpose is to 
increase the hysteria against Cuba as a prelude to the 
landing of the mercenaries. 

APRIL 15 — U.S.-made planes, proceeding from Guate- 
mala, bomb the airport of Cuidad Libertad, in Havana, 
and San Antonio de los Banos and Santiago de Cuba, tak- 
ing a toll' of several dead and wounded. The planes re- 
turn to UiS. territory. 

1962 

JANUARY 3 — U.S. State Department publishes its sec- 
ond “White Book” on Cuba. 

JANUARY 7 — Counter-revolutionaries, led by CIA 
agents, introduce Dupont explosives into Cuba. A ship- 
ment of arms, made in the USA, and dropped by para- 
chute from planes in the zones of Pinar del Rio and Las 
Villas, are seized. 

JUNE 17 — Fisherman Rodolfo Rosell Salas is murdered 
at the U.S. naval base in Guantanamo. 

SEPTEMBER 24 — U.S. Defense Department announ- 
ces the organization of units of Cuban gusanos in U.S. 
Navy and Army. The counter-revolutionaries are given 
training in Spanish in addition to military training. 

SEPTEMBER 27 — A CIA band is captured. 

OCTOBER 23 — President Kennedy orders the block- 
ade of Cuba and demands the dismantling of defense 
bases on Cuba. 

NOVEMBER 5 — U.S. pilot Major Rudolf Anderson is 
killed when his U2 plane is shot down. 

■ NOVEMBER 13 — Chief of CIA in Cuba is arrested. He 
confesses plans for infiltration and sabotage sponsored 
by the CIA in Cuba. 

DECEMBER 31 — U.S. spy planes violate Cuban air 
space a total of 58 times between November 22 and De- 
cember 31. 

1963 

MARCH 19 — Two of the organizations created by the 
CIA, Alpha 66 and the Second Front of the Escambray, 
take credit in Miami for the strafing and shelling of the 
Soviet ship Lgov in the port of Isabela de Sagua. 


1961 

JANUARY 7 — The Rebel Army captures a large quan- 


1 

revolutionary operations in that zone. 


tity of U.S.-made ari 
tains by U.S. plane' 


OCTOBER 11 — In an interview with the Miami Herald, 
a front organization for the CIA admits that it receives 
financial and other aid from the U.S. government and 
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Beyond the 

Pentagon 

Papers 


“The Vietnam 
experience shows 


the deliberateness 
with which 
Presidents, 
advisers, and 
bureaucracies . . . 
excluded 
disengagement 
as a feasible 
alternative.” 


H ow could rr happen in Viet- 
nam that a “small” commit- 
ment in the mid-1950s be- 
came a massive one in the mid-1960s? 
Several former administration “insid- 
ers” have recently stepped forward, 
encouraged by Daniel Ellsberg’s re- 
lease of the Pentagon Papers to provide 
answers. Beginning in the Eisenhower 
years, we are told by George Ball, a 
series of “small steps” were taken “al- 
most absentmindedly” until the United 
States found itself “absorbed” into 
•Vietnam. It was “the politics of inad- 
vertence," Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., 
lias written in evidep^agreementBviUi 


Ball. Yet the basic policies and con- 
cepts were right, says Roger Hilsman; 
the American failure was a failure of 
implementation, a case of inept execu- 
tion. Quite the contrary, Leslie H. 
Gelb has argued in a recent New York 
Review of Books article: the decision- 
making system worked as its partici- 
pants intended it to work, on the basis 
of a misguided consensus about the in- 
ternational and domestic poltical dan- 
gers of failing in Vietnam. Ellsberg, 
while supporting much of Gelb’s anal- 
ysis, has added his own dimension to 
the discussion, arguing that Presiden- 
tial concern about future elections and 
the threat of a right-wing reaction to 
withdrawal short of victory was the 
first “rule” of policymaking on Viet- 


The Pentagon Papers tell me that all 
of these explanations are misleading 
or inadequate. Choices to escalate 
rather than de-escalate or disengage 
were made deliberately, not haphaz- 
ardly; policies were not merely imple- 
mented poorly, they were ill-conceived; 
concern over elections explains why 
changes in policy may have been post- 
poned rather than why they resulted 
in continued or increased involvement. 
If the “system” as a whole worked so 
perversely well, it was because there 
was (and is) in American decision- 
makers and decisionmaking a disposi- 
tion to respond to failure in ways that 
will perpetuate the “success” of Amer- 
ica’s mission abroad. The decisions 
that were taken on Vietnam— always 
to press ahead with the war, usually to 
expand it — reflected much more than 
calculations about the domestic and 
international repercussions. They were 
manifestations of deeper drives to pre- 
serve and expand personal, institutional 
and national power. 

The most fateful decisions on Viet- 
nam — those that enmeshed the United 
States ever more deeply and dramat- 
ically enlarged the perceived “stakes” 
in the outcome of the war — occurred 
during the Kennedy and Johnson Ad- 
ministrations. What motivated these 
two Presidents and their common cast 
of senior policy advisers to make these 
decisions? 

In the first place, they shared a num- 
ber of bedrock assumptions about 
American responsibility for maintain- 


challenge ot communist-supported rev 
olutions: thus the critical nature of the 
Vietnam experience for the United 
States and the “Free World,” and the 
psycho-political importance of being 
firm in the face of the adversary’s 
“provocations.” One need not search 
between the lines for these assump- 
tions; they emerge clearly from num- 
erous documents and statements. The 
same John F. Kennedy who in June 
1956 had spoken of Vietnam as “the 
cornerstone of the Free World in 
Southeast Asia, the keystone to the 
arch, the finger in the dike” also said 
as President seven years later: “We 
are not going to withdraw. In my 
opinion, for us to withdraw from that 
effort would mean a collapse not only 
of South Vietnam but Southeast Asia. 
So we are going to stay there.” Those 
who theorize that Kennedy was on the 
verge of disengagement before his 
assassination and cite televised remarks 
of September 2, 1963 — “In the final 
analysis it is their war” and .“they 
have to win it” — ignore the essential 
point: Kennedy, as he demonstrated 
in throwing support to the anti-Diem 
generals, wanted this war won what- 
ever the deficiencies of, and obstacles 
posed by, Saigon politics. “Strongly in 
our mind,” he said in a less-quoted re- 
sponse on NBC television (September 
9), “is what happened in the case of 
China at the end of World War II, 
where China was lost, a weak govern- 
ment became increasingly unable to 
control events. We don’t want that.” 
Kennedy would not “lose” South Viet- 
nam, a determination that every South 
Vietnamese government then and since 
has learned how to exploit for accumu- 
lating aid without implementing re- 
forms. 

WeD before the Tonkin Gulf inci- 
dents, it was recognized that increas- 
ing American involvement was con- 
tributing to the perceived value of 
South Vietnam, both for foreign and 
domestic policy. But this only lent 
greater validity to the “test case” hy- 
pothesis, according to McNamara (in 
a trip report to Johnson, March 16, 
1964). The entire world, he wrote, 
regards the ‘South Vietnam conflict 
... as a test case of US capacity to 
help a nation meet a communist ‘war 
of liberation.’ ” 
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When Britain pulled out of Rhodesia after the 1965 Unila 
'die CIA worked to ferret out details of the sanction-bust 
In the popular traditions of spying, secret documents disa 

were used to convey messages in invisible ink. It was a shock 
one of the informers was a prominent lawyer. But it was noi 
the CIA had expanded into an area where the British were una 
active in Egypt, Iran and Syria. E. H. COOKRIDGE ends his < 
and looks at the Director, Richard Helms 





■n ANY of the bright young 

F . a / I men Allen Dulles had v 
I V 4 recruited to CIA from 
fn 1 law offices and univer- j 

f 3 \J \ A si ties had gained their ( 
spurs in London, where they were sent , 
to glean some of the methods of the | 
British Secret Intelligence Service. ^ 
Dulles enjoyed making wisecracks ( 
about the Victorian and Indian Army 
traditions still surviving in the British 
secret service, but he had a healthy } 
respect for its unrivalled experience , 
and great professionalism. He knew 
that CIA could learn a lot from the 
British about operations in the Middle 
East and Africa, where its stations 
were rapidly expanding. 

After Archibald Roosevelt, one of 
CIA’s foremost “Arabists”, had re- 
stored cordial relations with SIS when 
station head in London, a plan of co- 
operation was devised for Africa, where 
most of the former British colonies had 
gained independence, and were be- 
coming subject to strong Soviet and 
Chinese pressure. Roosevelt was still 
in London when, in 1965, Rhodesia 
made her momentous “Unilateral 
Declaration of Independence” (UDI), 
which, led to the conflict with the 
British Government. 

There is no better instance of the 
strengthening of CIA-SIS collabora- 
tion than the hitherto undisclosed 
story of the services CIA rendered 
the British authorities in Rhodesia, 
particularly since about lS68. 

Indeed, in assisting the British SIS 
in its thankless task of implementing 
the policy of economic sanctions 
against the Smith regime, CIA put its 
relations with the Portuguese in 
■ jeopardy. It has an enduring under- 
standing with the Portuguese Govern- 
ment and its PIDE secret service on 
many aspects: NATO security, anti- 
communist operations, the use of radio 
stations in Portugal and her colonies, 
and of bases for the U-2 swiping? 
and Special Forces 

bique and Macao. However thin the 


British sanction policy became, British Other CL 
consular offices and SIS men were *ere <~a] 
supposed to watch the steady flow of tormer a 
R hodesian pig-iron, tobacco, and other 
products through the Portuguese ports * no 
of Lorenzo Marques and Beira in East cloax-an 
Africa to Europe and the Far East ^uba anc 
Merchants and shippers there had 
made fortunes out of the traffic which ^°“ so 
the Portuguese were bound, by United *n j^ 1 
Nations resolutions and agreements • 

with Britain, to regard as illegal. 



witn nniain, 10 regain mvjja*. Colichtirv 

After the closure of British missions Department; 

in Salisbury all -Information about ]959 he hcaded the East and 

Rhodesian exports dned up at source^ ^ Afrjcan section and> at the time 
At this juncture CIA stepped in to of ^ nevy . a p pointment , was Station 

assist the British. It was n > Head in Pretoria. Among his various 

labour of love. American tobacco *4 renuted to have 


syndicates in Virginia, Georgia, 
North and South Carolina, Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky greatly in- 
creased their production and sales to 
Europe when Rhodesian tobacco , 
growers lost most of their trade 
through sanctions. Traditionally, 
Rhodesian tobacco was used for cigar 
and cigarette manufacture in Belgium, 
Holland, Germany and Switzerland. 
When these supplies dried up, Euro- 
pean manufacturers turned to Ameri- 
can growers. But by and by Rhodesian 
exports began to flow again, by the 
use of false certificates of origin and 
smuggling through the Portuguese 
ports and through Durban in South 
Africa, much" to the displeasure of the 
Americans. 

Thus, obliging the British and help- 
ing American business, CIA ordered 
its agents to ferret out the secrets of the 
sanction-busting schemes devised by 
Mr Ian Smith’s regime. Soon the CIA 
station in Salisbury was bustling with 
activity. Since 1962 it had been headed 
’ by Richard La Macchia, a senior CIA 
' official, who had joined it in 1952 from 

' the U.S. Development Aid Agency. 


looacw-u > — . , , 

Georgia exploits he was reputed to have 
’ initiated the first contacts between the 
a. Ten- Soudl African government and Dr 
ally in- Banda of Malawi, 
sales to jhe C j A agents were perpetually 
tobacco .journeying between Salisbury and the 
ir trade Mozambique ports, and Murray was 
itionally, temporarily posted to Lusaka to main- 
for cigar ^ perS0 nal contact with British 
Belgium, 0 ffi c j a i s resident in Zambia. Mr Ian 
tzerland. gputh and his cabinet colleague, Mr 
p, Euro- j h. Howman, who looks after foreign 
a Ameri- a ff a £r S as well as security and the 
hodesian secret service of the Rhodesian regime, 
i, by the W ere not unaware of the unwelcome 
rigin and operations of the Americans. They 
jrtuguese su g- C red them for the sake of avoiding 
in South a p open clash with Washington. Their 
ire of the pat jence, however, became frayed 
when it was discovered that secret 
ind help- documents had disappeared from the 
■ ordered headquarters of the ruling Rhodesian 
etsofthe National Front Party. Subsequently, 
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As British influence in Africa declined, so did British secret sen- 
sending hundreds of agents to African capitals like Accra, Lag 
to buttress “sensitive” states against communism and protect 
E. H. Cookridge continues his exclusive series on the C A 

he adventurous operations 
often bordering on the bizarre 
which the Central Intelligence 
Agency pursued in many parts 

of the world are usually , 

ascribed to one man: Allen Dulles. / 

They culminated in the abortive in- 
vasion of Cuba in 1961. When Dulles 
depar ted from the directorship of CIA 
after the Bay of Pigs debacle, he 
certainly left an indelible stamp of his 
influence as the architect of the mighty 
CI A edifice and its worldwide rami- 
fications. 

The policy of his successors has, 
however, been no less forceful. CIA 
activities under its present director, 

Richard McGarrah Helms, may 
appear less aggressive because they are 
being conducted with greater caution 
and less publicity, and because they 
have been adroitly adjusted to the 
changing climate in international poli- 
tics. In the past CIA gained notoriety 
by promoting revolutions in Latin 
American banana republics, and sup- 
porting anti-communist regimes in 
South-East Asia. Its operations in 
Africa were more skilfully camou- 
flaged. For many years they had been 
on a limited scale because the CIA had 
relied on the British secret service to 
provide intelligence from an area 
where the British had unsurpassed ex- 
perience and long-established sources 
of information. But with the emergence 
of the many African independent 
countries, the wave of “anti-colonial- 
ist” emotions, and the growing in- 
filtration of Africa by Soviet and 
Chinese “advisers”, British influence 
declined. Washington forcefully 
stepped, through CIA, into the breach; 
with the avowed sum of containing 
communist expansion. 

Financial investments in new in- 
dustrial and mining enterprises, and 

lavish economic aid to the emerging 

governments of the “underdeveloped 
countries, paved the road for the influx 
of hundreds of CIA agents. Some com- 
bined their intelligence assignments 
with genuine jobs as technical, agri- 
cultural and scientific advisers. 

The British Government — parti- 
cularly after the Labour Party had 
come to power in 1964 - withdrew 
most of their SIS and MIS officials 
from African capitals, though some 
remained, at the 

rulers, to organise iR tip own new In*' 

telligence and security services. CIA attractive, motherly woman, wnom j ng 


A bloodless coup in Uganda in January last 3 
and installed Major-General Idi Amin as milil 
a section of his troops). How far was the G 
protest in Santa Domingo. A pro-rebel poster attacks American iniervenuon 
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men began hurriedly to establish their 
“stations” in Accra, Lagos, Nairobi^/ 
Kampala, Dar-es-Salaam, Lusaka, the 
“sensitive areas" in danger of slipping 
under communist sway. 

By the mid-1960s several senior CIA 
officials, such as Thomas J. Gunning 
and Edward Foy, both former U.S. 
Army Intelligence officers, were firmly 
established at Accra. They were later 
joined by William B. Edmondson, who 
ilready.g^A^^VA^^ 

attractive, motherly woman, whom 
no one would have suspected of hav- 



Jn% served for many years as a skilful 
FBI agent before joining CIA and 
being employed at Addis Ababa, 
Nairobi, and Dar-es-Salaam, acquir- 
ing fluency in Swahili. By 1965 the 
Accra' CIA Station had two-score 
active operators, distributing largesse 
among President Nkrumah s secret 
adversaries. 

The Americans had every intention 
of helping Ghana’s economy by build- 
L-operation with.a British con- 


hydro-electric power for the 
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The Biggest Secret Service in the World. 
An analysis of the work of the Central 
Intelligence Agency begins on page 10. 
The compiler of this three-part report 
is E. H. Cookridge (left), who is the 
author of 16 books on espionage. Re- 
cruited into the British Secret Service 
on graduating from the University of 
Vienna in 1934, he has spent his 
time ever since in intelligence work, 
or writing about it. “I am in the 
position of the dumb blonde in Holly- 
wood films. Once you are it you 
cannot stop. I am tired of writing 
about spies.” But his network of 
contacts built up over the years is . 
unique; and ensures that he will be 
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The play is based upon^ana derives completely from the 
interrogation of prisoners captured during the Bay of Pigs 
Invasion in 1 96 1 . The actual circumstances of the original event 
were dramatic enough. Forty of the captured prisoners were 





new drama 

“THE INTERROGATION OF HAVANA" a play by Haro 
Magnus Emensbercpr. translated by Peter Mayer, based upon the 
public hearings held with prisoners captured during the Bay of 
• ' Pigs Invasion, directed by Louis Criss. produced by the Chelsea 
Theater Center, Brooklyn Academy of Music, N.Y.C., N.Y. 

The really creative energies of any historical moment are 
necessarily divided equally among the arts. 

At various limes, the novel, painting, poetry, “cultivated'' 
music, theater and the popular song become focuses which seem 
most aptly suited to the development of new consciousness. In 
the past decade in this country it is obvious that film, popular 
song and. to a lesser extent, poetry, have been the consistently 
energetic forms while the novel, painting and the theater seem to 
have become increasingly irrelevant as the arenas in which new 
ideology battles old. This is not to say that everything produced 
in the more “vital" forms is significant or that there have not 
been individual novels or plays which were an important part of 
the changing cultural patterns of recent years. 

Clearly the American theater has come upon hard days. With 
the exception of “Hair." it is hard to think of an American play 
of recent memory which made any significant impact on general 
awareness and it can be reasonably argued that this was largely 
the result of lapping the energies unleashed by contemporary 
rock niusic. The world that Ibsen built doesn't have much 
substance nowadays with, the commercial stage playing almost 
exclusively to nostalgia, outmoded consciousness and middle class 
anxiety- while the "non-commercial" theater becomes 
. irretrievably more precious and elitist in its concerns. 

On some other occasion it may prove interesting to explore 
the particular social reasons for this development -beyond the 
obvious factors of competition from television and film. At the 
'moment, however. I simply want to call to your attention one of 
the few theatrical productions 1 have encountered recently which 
still retains some power to evoke emotions and challenge 
intellectual predispositions. , 

"Interrogation in Havana" 

The play is Hans Magnus fcnzensberger's “The Interrogation of 
Havana." produced in unpretentious fashion by the ‘Chelsea 
Theater Center at the Brooklyn Academy of Music in New York. 
Not surprisingly, it is one of those "theater of fact" undertakings- 
which seem to have a better chance of being accepted by our 
tortured credibilities than other forms of “political" theater these 
days. 


I publicly questioned before assembled journalists and others by a 
panel of revolutionaries, among them Carlos Rafael Rodriguez, 
lone of the few old-line Cuban Communists to join Fidel in the 
Sierra Maestra and a leading theoretician of the revolution, Carlos 
Franqui. respected liberal journalist (Franqui has since become 
alienated from the revolution and was one of the prime movers in 
the exploitation of the Padilla affair), and Raul Valdes Vivo, a 
commandante during the rebellion and representing the 
revolutionary armed forces. 

Enzensberger has excerpted portions of the testimony of nine 
of the prisoners and fashioned the whole into a work of telling 
-impact and revealing insight. Detailed authenticity is not 
necessarily the most crucial of theatrical qualities, but in this case 
I can vouch for the general accuracy of the production since, in 
IV67. i witnessed an almost identical event in Havana. 

"Pathetic tools" ' - . 

Several Cuban CIA agents had been captured. This particular 
group actually had an assassination plan directed against Fidel 
Castro and other leaders of the Cuban government, plus schemes 
■for the sabotage of sugar mills and steel factories. They were 
apprehended during the course of an international conference I 
was attending and all of us were invited to the public 
interrogation of the prisoners. The experience was intensely 
moving because it showed just how pitiful these pathetic tools of 
American imperialism really were while providing us with an 
unforgettable demonstration of revolutionary determination and 
human compassion which has always been a central characteristic 
of the Cuban revolution. « 

Seeing "Interrogation of Havana” brought that incident back 
to mind, of course, and once again I was struck by the confidence 
ot this revolution in the ideological resources of the people. The 
impact of the play rests primarily in the testimony of the 
witnesses. Some are former land-holders and businessmen, a 
couple were “revolutionaries” who turned against . the cause, one 
is a priest who went along on the invasion as a “spiritual advisor 
to the Catholic boys." another is ..one of those weasly little 
opportunists who are always caught up in such enterprises while 
still another joined the attack because of “philosophical 
principles.” At the end, we confront a leader of the invasion, 
Ramon Calvino. one of the most notorious of the torturers and 
murderers who comprised Batista’s political police. 

Almost without exception, each of the prisoners emerge as a 
credible personage. The actors portraying the prisoners have each 
worked out a carefully conceived human being whose testimony 
seems to flow out of the character of each. 

A definition of morality 

Unfortunately, the representatives of the revolutionary 
government do not fare as well at the hands of their 
portrayers-telling us. perhaps, something about the ability of 
American actors to understand the inner turmoils of those still 
struggling against socialism and their inability to fathom the 
characters and motivations of those for whom the revolution has 
become the- definition' of morality. 

The failure is understandable. What'is there, after all. in the 
experience of any American actor to prepare him for a 
revolutionary commandante? Not so surprisingly . he will see such 
a man as the incarnation of a certain “universal" military 
mentality, rigid, mindless, boorish-employing revolutionary 
ideology as the rhetorical mask behind which- the inevitable 
authoritarian personality lurks. . 
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JACK ANDERSON achiev- 
ed * journalistic coup in pub- 
lishing the minutes of the se- 
cret White House meetings on 
the India-Pakistan crisis. But 
how much of a hero is the 
man who leaked the Informa- 
tion? 

i My strong impression Is 
that he accomplished very lit- 
tle public good, if any. On the 
contrary, his actions are al- 
most certain to drive the Nix- 
on administration deeper than 
ever into secret dealings on a 
restricted basis. 

) On the good side of the 
ledger, the leak has now pro- 
vided unmistakable lnforma-. 
tlon that the President delib- 
erately tilted American pol- 
icy in favor of Pakistan and 
against India. But that much 
was known to everybody in 
touch with the State Depart- 
ment and White House at the 
time of the crisis. 

Sens. Edmund Muskie, Ed- 
ward Kennedy and Frank 
Church, among others, said 
ao. Hundreds of us wrote it. 
Indeed, one reason Henry Kis- 
singer held his background 
briefing of Dec. 7 was to take 
the edge off the charges the 
White House was biased in 
favor of Pakistan. 

a second and more impor- 
tant gain from the revelation 
has to do with information 
about the way the govern- 
ment works. The secret min- 
utes provide detailed, irrefu- 
table evidence that day-to-day 
foreign policy is made in the 
White House as never before. 

They equally show that top 

officials allowed themselves 
to be treated as mere lackeys 
by the White House. Some of 
them — including such sup- 
posed heavyweights as the 
chief of naval operations — 
said, and apparently regularly 
say, things silly enough to 
Issue from the mouth of 
Bertie Wooster. 

Then there is the matter of 
truth-telling. According to the 
minutes released by Ander- 
son, Henry KiAppfO«eCl 
meeting of officials cn Dec. 


Kraft 



3 that “he (the President) 
wants to tilt in favor of Paki- 
stan.” 

On Dec. 7, in a background 
•ession with reporters subse- 
quently released by Sen. Bar- 
ry Goldwater, Dr. Kissinger 
said: “There have been some 

comments that the adminis- 
tration is anti-Indian. This is 
totally inaccurate.” 

Seen thus starkly, Dr. Kis- 
singer told a flat lie. My Im- 
pression is that, taken in the 
larger context, his remarks 
at the secret conference were 
not in such flagrant contra- 
diction with his remarks at 
the background briefing. Still, 
he was plainly trying to- ma- 
nipulate public opinion. 

BUT SO WHAT? Does the 


suspicion that the depart- 
ments and agencies are full 
of crypto-Democrats out to get 
the administration — is only 
going to be intensified. And 
that deep suspicion is going 
to yield two sets of adverse 
reactions. 

For one thing, security will • 
be tightened. There is apt to 
be an end to the kind of min- 
utes that were taken at Dr. 
Kissinger’s meetings. They 
will certainly not be spread 
through the bureaucracy any- 
more. 

Secondly, the limited access 
which experienced officials 
now have to White House de- 
cision-making is going to be 
even further curbed. The 
President and Dr. Kissinger 
are going to keep things to 
themselves more than ever.. 


new evidence do more than 
confirm a universal judg- 
ment? After the U-2 and the 
Bay of Pigs and the credibil- 
ity gap, is there anybody not 
Impossibly naive or ill-inform- 
ed who doesn't know that the 
government lies? Is one more 
bit of evidence a noble act? 
Or is it just a pebble added 
to the Alps? 

Set against these gains, 
there is the way the adminis- 
tration is apt to react. Maybe 
the President and Dr. Kissin- 


Important derisions which are 
even now made with too little 
^/consultation and with too 
small an input from the out- 
side are going to be made by* 
an even more narrowly cir- 
cumscribed group of men. 

No doubt Anderson gets 
high marks for his acumen 
and industry and courage as 
a journalist. But his source, 
the man who leaked the stuff, 
is something else. Whatever 
his motives, he has done this 
, country a disservice. 





ger are going to say to them- 
selves: “Golly, we sure erred 
in not telling the truth and 
nothing but the truth. Jack 
Anderson has taught us that 
honesty is the best policy.” 

But much more likely, they 
are going to feel that the min- 
utes of- the meeting were le- 
gitimately classified internal 
working papers of the govern- 
ment. Probably they are going 
to feel that the stuff was leak- 
ed not for any large purpose, 
but out of opposition to the 
policy. And almost certainly — 
and i say this as an opponent 
of the policy — they will be 
right in this surmise. 

In these circumstances, the 
limited trust they have in vhe 
outside world is going to be 
even more sharply limited. 
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Prevent another Bay of Pigs! 


In his interview with Dan Rather on CBS-TV Sunday 
■night President Nixon said that “Cuba is engaged in a 
constant program of belligerence toward the U.S. 

The truth is that Cuba's “belligerence” is defense of 
its sovereignty against CIA-initiated military forays, of 

its socialist system against counter-revolution. 

I President Nixon has contrived a new cloak of legiti- 
macy for these assaults by his declaration of a military . 


alert against Cuba. _ _ . 

This alert, nominally directed to the U.S. Navy and 
Air Force, is actually a signal to the CIA and its emigre- 


Cuban hoodlums to try again. . . 

Peace in the Caribbean demands that the alert be 
cancelled, that the White House cease planning a new Bay 
of Pigs invasion, and take steps toward normal diplomatic, 
economic, and social relations with Cuba. 


/ 
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THE CIA AND DECISION-MAKING 

By Chester L. Cooper 

"The most fundamental method of work ... is to determine our working policies ai 
cording to the actual conditions. When we study the causes of the mistakes we have mad 
we find that they all arose because we departed from the actual situation . . . and we 
subjective in determining our working policies.” — “The Thoughts of Mao Tse-tung.” 

I N bucolic McLean, Virginia, screened by trees and sur 
rounded by a high fence, squats a vast expanse of concret 
and glass known familiarly as the “Pickle Factory,” am 
more formally as “Headquarters, Central Intelligence Agency. 
Chiselled into the marble which is the only relieving feature o 
the building’s sterile main entrance are the words, “The Trutl 
Shall Make You Free.” The quotation from St. John was 
personally chosen for the new building by Allen W. Dulles over 
the objection of several subordinates who felt that the Agency, 
then still reeling from the Bay of Pigs debacle, should adopt a 
somewhat less lofty motto. (In those dark days of late 1961, some 
suggested that a more appropriate choice would be “Look Before 
You Leap.”) But Dulles had a deeper sense of history than 
most Although he was a casualty of the Bay of Pigs and never 
sat in the Director’s office with its view over the Potomac, he / 
left a permanent mark not only on the Agency which he had 
fashioned but on its building which he had planned. 

Allen Dulles was famous among many and notorious among 
some for his consummate skill as an intelligence operative 
(“spook” in current parlance), but one of his greatest contribu- 
tions in nurturing the frail arrangements he helped to create to 
provide intelligence support to Washington’s top-level foreign- 
policy-makers. 

Harry Truman, whose Administration gave birth to both the 
National Security Council and the Central Intelligence Agency, J 
recalls that, “Each time the National Security Council is about 
•to consider a certain policy — let us say a policy having to do 
with Southeast Asia — it immediately calls upon the CIA to 
present an estimate of the effects such a policy is likely to 
have. . . , l President Truman painted a somewhat more cozy 
relationship between the NSC and the CIA than probably 
existed during, and certainly since, his Administration. None 
the less, it is fair to say that the intelligence community, and espe- 
cially the CIA, played an important advisory role in high-level 
policy deliberations during the 1950s and early 1960s. 

To provide the most informed intelligence judgments on the 
effects a contemplated policy might have on American na- 
tional security interests, a group especially tailored for the task 
was organized in 1950 within the CIA. While this step would 
probably have been taken sooner or later, the communist victory 
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Eyes on Chile 

The increase of CIA and other U.S. imperial- 
ist intrigue in Chile puts a responsibility upon 
progressive and democratic-minded people in the 
United States, let alone anti-imperialists and Com- 
munists. A reactionary coup in Chile would have 
serious consequences for democratic struggles in 
the United States itself, both directly and indirect- 
ly. i ' 

The history of U.S* imperialism's intrigues 
against people’s rule in Cuba should be sufficient 
•warning. 

The significance of the fact that Nixon, then 
Vice President, was a prime advocate of arming 
Cuban counterrevolutionaries and of the Bay of 
Pigs invasion of Cuba in April. 1961. must be given J 
its full weight by all of us. To strengthen the 
"Hands off’’ Chile movement, and to expose and 
combat U.S. imperialism’s activities *is a responsi- 
bility that rests on all of us. 
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By WENDELL RAWLS JR. 

- Friends of the captain of a 
Miami-based merchant ship 
strafed and seized Wednesday 
by the Fidel Castro regime, 


did before? The important 
thing is that he get out of 
Cuba alive. Castro hate him, 
he hate Castro. Castro geti 
revenue.” 4 

Both men contend that the 


against pirate ships that have rested two Babuns and seized 
harassed our territory at the a large quantity of explosives 
service of the CIA, captured, from their shipyard here. 


said last night he had been a attack was the resu i t ot a 
CIA agent for seven years. “spy” report from someone 
N“But you print that fte a. working in the Castro regime 
j deadf man,’’ ’ Jose Quintana Miami or the Virgin 

rsardToTcapt. Jose Vila, ap- Is a " d3 . „ „ t ,, 

♦ . , . f “Some spy tell Castro there 

parently now under arrest m j s a Q u (j an captain and Castro 


Havana, 

“Castro will kill him sure." 

VILA RADIOED a frantic 
blow-by-blow account of the 
attack by a Cuban gunboat 
against the 235-foot Johnny 
Express, a 1,400-ton vessel of 
Panamanian registry.. 

“I’m bleeding to death . . . 
the decks are covered with 
blood,” Vila said. “Help . . . 
Help . . . Help . . . There’s 
a big hole in my thigh . . . 
is the Coast Guard coming?” 
“-While Vila was screaming 
into his radio, American air- 
craft, Jiovered overhead — but 


got revenge,” Quintana said. 
“But what does the United 
States do? Nothing. The Eagle 
has lost its guts. All South 
America is laughing a t 
America now but America 
worry about prestige. Pooh.” 

ROCA SAID he talked with 
Vila's wife, Isabel, shortly af- 
ter she and her three children 
met for 10 minutes with 
President Nixon who is vaca- 
tioning in Key Biscayne. 

“She said Nixon tell her 
he will do all that can be 
done to get Vila out of Cuba 
alive.” Roca said. 

.... Presidential press secretary 
* an int*>r-<™. 10n ’ CX S e P^ to take Ronald L. Ziegler said after 

' ph0, “ oI lhe 11* brief meeting: 

Johnny Express. ,. This >M by ^ , 

,^ A ®. re v e n g e by deplorable. The fact that a 

Quintana, co- Panamanian vessel was seized 
owner of Nashville’s Vizcava 


Cuba 


in this way is an uncon- 
scionable act . . . that cannot 
be tolerated by the interna- 
tional community.” 

THE CASTRO regime, in 
a broadcast, over Havana ra- 
with people there who hate dio > openly admitted the high- 
Castro, too.” seas attack 120 miles from 

.Quintana’s partner, Luis its borders, and said: 

Roca. said Vila is “like a “Cuba will not hesitate to' 


' Restaurant who left 
about 10 years ago. 

> .“Vila hate Castro like ■ we 
all do. 

He work for CIA seven 
years and once for 19 months 
he infiltrate Cuba and work 


the ship Johnny Express when 
it refused to obey an order 
to heave-to for boarding.” 

ZIEGLER SAID the demand 
for Vila’s release would be 
routed through the Swiss em- 
bassy, which handles U.S. af- 
fairs on the Communist island. 

Asked what could be done 
if Castro chooses to ignore 
•the request. Ziegler replied: 
“We expect to receive a 
positive response from the Cu- 
ban government.” 

In addition to Vila, the ship 
had a crew of 13 — nine 
Dominicans, two Haitians and 
two Spaniards. 

The Cuban exile Babun 
brothers, owners of the ill- 
fated Johnny Express and a 
smaller sister ship, the Layla 
Express, which was seized by 
Cuban torpedo boats 11 days 
ago, claimed the attack was 
a personal vendetta against 
them by Castro. 

TEOFILO BABUN denied 
the Cuban radio charges oE 
CIA connections, then de- 
nounced the U.S. Coast Guard 
for refusing to intervene an 
the Wednesday afternoon at- 
tack. $ 

“We advised the Coast 
Guard, but nothing was donoV’ 
Babun said. “They could heie 
been there in minutes.” 

The Babun family has ma 
£&_secret of its anti-CasJro 
sentiments since fleeting the 
island and leaving behind a 
vast and diversified financial 
empire. In 1961, the Babuns 
were openly outfitting a.. 173- 


“The question is not the 
Babun family,” Teofilo Babun 
said. “We are only adminis- 
trators. The question is to 
rescue the wounded. The ship 
"Ns a merchant, commercial 1 
jUi ip. It was unarmed.” 

' ;4 
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Capt. Jose Vila 
Frantic account 




i ,, . ~ “ uuua Win liuiy I1VOHUVV r L , . • ,1 . , 

brother to me. I know him 25 act at any distance from our gunboat ln the port of 

OF OA «n. . » ~ ... Miomi Kofni’ft T ! C ff i /■* t *a l c in. 


or 30 years. When I was a 
merchant marine captain in 
Cuba he was my first mate.” 

‘‘ I ,P° r N’ T know if Vila with 
UlA, Roca said. “I don’t 
know nothing about that. What 


coast where these pirate ships 
are operating under whatever 
flag or camouflage they are 
carrying out their crimes 
against our nation. 

“One of our Cuban naval 


Miami before U.S. officials in- 
tervened and ordered the 
ship's armament stripped- 

AT LEAST two members 
of the Babun family are 
veterans of the Bay of Pigs 


O WVUUJ, UiHU tuidk - , - -O- 
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avana 
er 


A Canadian couple, back 
from the latest of several 
trips to Cuba, have written 
this report for The Associat- 
ed Press. - 



eems . 
le Are 



Streets are almost barren of 
traffic. The government 
frowns on gambling, card 
playing, drunkenness and 
prostitution. 

There’s little crime or air 
pollution.. ■! 

Once settled, tourists are 
on their own. Cubans are 
hospitable but their govern- 
ment neither, promotes nor 
encourages tourism. 

Considering the ' anxiety 


By JAMES REED 
And BEVERLY REED > 

MEXICO CITY — Miles of 
solitary beaches bordering 
blue-green Caribbean waters, 

^7-double rooms in the best 
hotel in town and $6 steak, 
dinners served by smiling, ef- 
ficient waiters. 

All this only 90 miles from 
the United States. 

Where? In Cuba, where 
tourism is still very much an 
adventure and where, in ap- 
parent obeisance to _ their ’rev ^ mari y photographs as he 
olutionary idea s, wants excluding military 

• do not exploit the tourist. 

But Cuba is not .euy jo get problen i Is that mill- 

to. Cuba and the United zoncs not be mark . 

States broke diplomatic rela- cd ej[her fof reasons q{ ^ 
tions 10 years r j ty or be cause the govern- 

citizens have y ment basn . t gotten around tc 

tabling a visa to enter Cuba. *> 


est in sports, ballet or the 
thoughts of Ernesto (Che) 
Guevara. 

We had heard a lot about 
Varadero Beach, a resort 
town 2% hours away, and 
decided to go there for the 
day. The tourist bureau at 
the Hotel Havana Libre, for- 
merly the Havana Hilton, 
said there were no trips that 
week to Varadero Beach. But 
we were most welcome to 
visit Lenin Park along with a 


which the government suf- . . 

» ..I ' . .. tourist 'Erouo from the soviet 

fers over matters of security 6 K 

and defense — memories of 

the Bay of Pigs invasion in 


1961 are still fresh — the av- 
erage tourist is free to travel 
without a guide. He can take 


Union. 

WE INSISTED on Varade- 
ro. Finally the girl clerk di- 


As Canadians, we have no 


A recent Canadian visitor, 


problem because our interested in caves, unwit- 

has always maintained d.pln- tjng , y blundered 

into a mili- 

matic relations wi tary zone near tbe { 0wn 0 f 

Cuban government. 1 he air Matanza> tQ 

snap some cave 

trip can be made ron l pictures. Minutes later he 
. c° City, Madri or 8 • was j n an arm y j eep on tbe 

Going through Mexic way to an extensive but po- 

being photograp e y ute interrogation. After pro- 

. Mexican secret P° lce ’ viding authorities with what 

pass on copies to the FBI in he fe|t was hjs emjre , jfe 

Washington. story, he was divested of all 

ONCE IN Havana, tourists hj S fhm. His hotel room was 
must change all their curren- scarc hed. 
cyinto Cuban pesos — one 
dollar to one peso. Many go 
to the Deauville, . the only 
hotel geared to handle tour- 
ist* In the style to .which 


rected us to Havana’s main 
bus terminal where we 
boarded a comfortable new 
military j apanese bus with air condi- 
tioning and piped-in music. 

Varadero, like Havana, is 
badly in need of repairs and 
renovations. But it still has a 
beautiful beach and luxurious 
hotels. 

We wandered along the 
seashore until we came to a 
quaint place called the Hotel 
Kawama, where we paused 
for a Cuba libre cocktail, — 

they’ve developed a substi- 
tute for the American coia 
supposed to go into these. 

The hotel dining room had 
a pleasant, unhurried atmo- 
sphere but, as in other Cuban 
restaurants, the menu was 
limited. We had our choice of 
a whitefish, lobster, shrimp 
and a meat dish. 


FINALLY the interior' WhiIe wc were si PP' n 8 
FINALLY, ine imenor winCt our wajter djsdosed 

Ministry apologized fir the that we cou(d pick Qur f 

interrogation and the film it Ue from a „ t , , 00 

was color but was mistaken- 

and 


lunch hearing 
"Fascination’* and "Three 
Little Words,’* played by a 


North Americans and Euro- ly developed as black — * So WR had 
peans are accustomed. white. , 1 , 

Serviced excellent. The The visitor treated the m-. , 

staff is courteous and friend- cident as an adventure, tor 
|y a rare occurrence in Ca- the average tourist, this sort 
ribbean hotels. of thing won’t happen if he 

Havana's lights seem stays more or less on the 
brighter than they were a beaten track, 
year ago. But the people are Havana’s colonial section is 
still somber and the capital a reminder of Spanish days 
gives visitors a feeling they set in the midst of revolu- 
are in the midst of a kind of nonary posters and bill- 
siege Few neon signs from boards calling for more inter- 
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HONDURAS: 

Easy Giveaway 


Three guano-steeped, lizard-infested 
specks in the western Caribbean, the 
Swan Islands (population: 12) cannot 
even be found on most maps. Nearly a 
hundred, miles off the Honduran coast, 
the islets served as a lair for pirates in the 
seventeenth century and as a CIA mon- 
' itoring station in the 1960s.* But once the , 
CIA dismantled its operation there a few J 
years ago, the U.S.— which first laid claim 
to the islands in Lincoln’s day— had little 
use for its minuscule possessions. And so, 
last week, hoping to earn some goodwill 
in Latin America, the U.S. ceded the 
Swans to Honduras, which has long 
claimed title to them. 

To at least one American, Sumner 
Smith of Lincoln* Mass., the treaty of ces- 
sion (which must be ratified by the U.S. 
Senate) came as a bitter blow. For the 
82-year-old Smith, who owned a com- 
mercial enterprise on the islands, claims 
they belong to him. “I guess the U.S. is 
trying to impress Latin America,” his son 
Sumner Smith Jr., said last week. “And it 
is an easy thing to give away.” 


•Among other things, the CIA-run Radio Swan 
broadcast coded messages to the invading Cuban 
exiles during the Bay of Pigs episode. 
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r " ' HONDURAS 
Swans, Spooks and Boobies 

. Henry Kissinger excepted. White 
House aides do not normally rate elab- 
orate receptions abroad. But When Pres- 
idential Counsellor Robert H. .Finch 
reached Honduras last week on the fifth 
leg of a six-nation Latin American tour, 
he* was received royally. 

■ Because of Hurricane Laura, Finch’s 
plane was diverted from Tegu- 
cigalpa, the capital, to San Pedro 
Sula. No matter. Honduran Pres- 
ident Ramon Ernesto Cruz, ac- 
companied by his entire Cabinet 
and several cases of vintage 
champagne, hurried to Hondu- 
ras’ second city to meet Finch 
there. During a two-hour layover, 
the reason for all the hospitality 
became clear. Finch and Cruz 
signed an agreement under which 
Washington will cede to Hon- 
duras two Caribbean islands that 
have been U.S. possessions for 
more than a century. 

Great Sw'an and Little Swan, 

97 miles off the Honduran coast, . 
together cover scarcely three 
square miles. Little Sw'an is un- 
inhabited: the larger island is 
used principally as an air-naviga- 
tion and weather-reporting sta- 
tion. Its population consists of a 
U.S. Federal Aviation Agency 

technician, four weathermen and £ 

16 civilians, most of them related 
•in a four-generation link to the is- 
land’s thrice-married elder, Cap- 
tain Donald. Gliddcn, 79, a Cayman Is- 
lander who settled on Swan in 1927. 
There are also innumerable booby birds, 
notable for their droppings, which for 
centuries have been used as fertilizer. 

After Columbus. The Swans may 
have been visited in 1 502 by Columbus, 
who was making his fourth voyage in 
search of that elusive passage to the 
East Indies. Later expeditions established 
Spain’s claim to them. Because there is. 
no water on the islands, they were usu- 
ally bypassed. In 1S56, however, the 
U.S. passed the Guano Islands Act,* 
which enabled it to pre-empt any un- 
claimed islands on which bird droppings 
or guano abounded. Under that pro- 
viso, Washington claimed Great and Lit- 
tle Swan in 1863. 

Great Swan became a weather sta- 
tion in 1914, but it was 1960 before 
the real Swan song began. A New York 
company called Gibraltar Steamship 
Corp., which owned no steamships, set 
up shop on the island with a 50,000- 
watt transmitter. Gibraltar, of course, 
was a CIA cover, and Radio Swan was 
soon booming propaganda to Fidel Cas- 
tro’s Cuba. 350 miles away. It called Cas- 
tro and his lieutenants “pigs with beards” 
and accused Brother Raul Castro of 


being “a queer with effeminate friends.” 
In reply. Havana Radio called Swan 
“a cage of hysterical parrots.” 

Look to the Rainbow. Before the 
Bay of Pigs assault began in 1961, 
Radio Swan beamed coded messages, 
like “Look well at the rainbow. The 
fish will rise very soon. Chico is in the 
house. Visit him.” After the attack failed, 
Swan was gradually phased out of the 
spook business and used instead for 
weather reports and sending navigation 
signals. The U.S. eventually decided 
that the islands could be safely given 
away. For Honduras, which has claimed 
them since 1923, Swan has long been 

a symbol of Yankee imperialism. In 
1961 a boatload of students sailed out 
to plant the Honduran flag on Great 
Swan. Invited ashore, they flew their 
flag, stayed for sandwiches and beer, 
and then sailed home. ! 

The U.S. Senate is expected to rat- 
ify last week’s agreement by next spring. 
After that Honduras will ' leave things 
as they are on Swjan. The U.S. tech- 
nicians will remain, as will Gliddcn 
and his family. But another potential 
— though minor— international flash 
point has been damped down. Raising 
his glass in a toast last week. President 
Cruz remarked that Washington had 
been wise to give up the Swans. If it 
ht.d not, he hinted with a straight face, 
Honduras would have had to resort to 
force. 
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Tlie Assassination of President John F. Kennedy: Inp I j 

A Model for Explanation 

Vincent J. Satandria, Attorney 

Philadelphia, Pa. •* STATINTL 


“While the researchers have preoccupied themselves with how the assassination was accom- 
plished, there has been almost no systematic thinking on why President Kennedy was killed. 


{Based on an address at the conference of the New England Branch of the Women's International League for Peace and Freedom. Cambridge. Mass.. Oct. 23. 1971.1 


For almost eight years the American people have 
failed to address themselves to the crucial issue of 
why President John F. Kennedy was killed. Much val- 
uable time has been lost; it is becoming increasing- 
ly clear that our delay has cost mankind dearly. I 
urge that no one drop this question, for to do so is 
to abandon the serious search for'peace internation- 
ally and for domestic tranquility. 


Not "How?" but "Why?" 


Since November 22, 1%3, when President Kennedy 
was assassinated in Dallas, there has been a great - 
deal of research into the micro-analytic aspects of 
the assassination. I have been among the earliest 
and guiltiest of the researchers in my protracted 
analyses of the shots, trajectories and wounds of 
the assassination. The ransacking of the facts of 
the assassination is not a source of pride for me 
but- rather of quilt . While the researchers have in- 
volved themselves in consuming preoccupation with 
the micro-analytic searching for facts of how the 
assassination was accomplished, there has been al- 
most no systematic thinking on why President Kennedy 
was killed. We have neglected this essential work 
of constructing a model of explanation which fits 
the data of the assassination and explains the why 
of it. 


Government Evidence Cries Conspiracy 


One who takes the trouble to study the micro- 
analytic material provided by the federal govern- 
ment must immediately conclude that there was a con- 
spiracy to kill President Kennedy. How foolish it 

was of us to dwell so long on these governmentally 
supplied pacifiers, rather than to put them aside 
and undertake the serious work of constructing a 
model of explanation. In this connection it is im- 
portant to take note that the very organization 
which made that mass of detailed microanalytic evi- 
dence available to us — the federal government — 
contended from the first that there was no conspir- 
acy. But, the federal government's intelligence 
agencies must have known that the material which the 
government issued would indicate a conspiracy exist- 
ed. Then why did we get the evidence? 


one’ hand wish to provide us with data which prove a 
conspiracy to kill President Kennedy and simultane- 
ously contend on the other hand that there was no 
conspiracy? 


So overwhelming and voluminous is the evidence 
of conspiracy provided for us by the government - that 
we are compelled to conclude that if not the . at 
least a number of possible plots, were meant by the 
conspirators to be quasi-visible. The federal gov- 
ernment has deluged us with evidence that cries out 
conspiracy. 


New Rulers Timed Diffusion of Evidence 




problem. Why woul 


Another theoretical problem confronts us. If the 
killers were positioned in the highest echelons of 
the federal governmental apparatus, and by the as- 
sassination they had finally usurped the pinnacle of 
governmental power, then why did "they not conceal 
the conspiracy? For, if they had accomplished a 
coup, they could have, exercised their control by 
concealing evidence of conspiracy. But this coup 
was covert. The people would not have tolerated an 
overt coup against such a beloved man as President 
John F. Kennedy. Because of the covertness of the 
coup, I propose the explanatory thesis that the new 
governmental rulers were eager to reveal their work 
at differing levels of certainty to diverse people 
and at different times. In this way, they could 
avert a concerted counter thrust to their illegit- 
imate seizure of power. Democratic forces could 
not unite against the new illegitimate governmental 
apparatus because of timing. The insights of what 
had occurred dawned in the minds of the decent cit- 
izens at different limes and with different degree* 
of clarity. The transparent aspects of the conspir- 
acy were permitted to flash signals to various ele- 
ments of our population, much in the fashion of spot 
ads slanted at different times for selected audi- 
ences. The new rulers carefully and selectively 
orchestrated revelations of their bloody work, so 
as to gain therefrom the deference to which they 
felt they. were entitled by their ascendancy to ab- 
solute power. I have long believed that the killers 
actually preempted the assassination criticism by 
supplying the information they wanted revealed and 
also by supplying the critics whom they wanted to 


e_that_ if 

o-4 


continued 
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ByJoeGoulden 

1 wrote Clark Clifford so that the letter 
would arrive by Friday, asking for ail 
interview at his convenience the follow- 
ing week. “My goal is an objective study 
of lawyers who practice before the Fed- 
eral government,” I wrote, “ — wh6 and 
how, and what they contribute to the 
process.” I acknowledged an awareness 
of the bar canons on publicity and client- 
lawyer confidentiality, and quoted a re- 
mark Charles Horsky of Covington & 
Burling once made to the effect that 
writing about a law practice requires 
walking a path “between -the Sevlla of 
tedious platitude and the Charybdis of 
professional inhibitions.” It -was a care- 
fully written letter, one designed to get 
me through the doors of Washington’s 
major law firms. 

Late the following Thursday after- 
noon, when 1 had already scrubbed Clif- 
ford as an interviewee for that week and 
begun thinking of another approach, the 
•phone rang. 

The voice of instant 'warmth- — reso- 
nant, with a halting dclibcrativcncss that 
gave you time to digest what was said, 
but not enough to interrupt; a voice cal- 
culated to inform and to make you listen; 
a sort of early day Everett McKinley 
Dirksen; the voice 1 used to hear as a 
journalist in AVhite House briefing 
rooms late in the Johnson Administra- 
tion. “This is Clark Clifford,” the voice 
said.. “What a wonderful idea for a book, 
and I’m glad someone is doing it, and 
I’m certainly looking forward to read- 
ing it when it is published. And you 
certainly show an understanding of the 
problems a lawyer faces when he talks 
for publication. Now you, want to come 
in this week, but I’m afraid this week is 
about over, isn’t it, and I have to go 
down to- Texas tomorrow for the dedi- 
cation of President Johnson’s library. 
Now if it isn’t absolutely essential that 
you sec me this week, I wonder if I could 

iask you to put off our interview until 
very early next week? Would I be' trou- 
bling you too much to ask you to drop 
around late on Monday afternoon, say 
live o’clock or so? I cati give you more 
time then, because it’s fate in the day. 

From 7 he Supcrtav/yers: 7 he World ot Itie Great 
Washington Lav/ Firms Jo fcs published, next spring 
by Weybright and Talley. 


and \ye won’t be interrupted.” 

Wc made the appointment, and ex- 
changed a few pleasantries about John- 
sonian barbecues and journalism, and 
rang off. An hour or so later the realiza- 
tion swept over me, and I stopped what 
I was doing and thought about it. Ilot 
damn this is how Clark Clifford does it. 
Not for him the efficient secretary in- 
termediary — Mr. Clifford is busy this 
week, he could see you next week, now 
when shall wc work you in — no, a few 
caresses of my ego, a veritable apology 
that a former President wa/ned the same 
hours as did I; and could I wait a day 
or so? And a hint that he was setting 
aside some very special time for me— 
God, 1 thought, 1 am doing Clark Clif- 
ford a favor by interviewing him. 

I told this to another writer a few 
days later. “Jesus,” he said, “Clifford sure 
conned you.” 

“No, I don’t think so,” 1 replied. 

“ Clark Clifford — the secret there is 
that he intimidates people. He doesn't 
wake statements, he pronounces judg- 
ments. It's a lot like talking to God — or 
listening to -God, to be more accurate. 
He draws himself up and he says these 
, things, and you have to believe him, 
yeah, you want to believe him, for any- 
one who speaks with stick authority 
must be right. It's not law, but it's effec- 
tive. 1 couldn't get away with it. Look 
at me — /ry f ’ feet four inches, 125 pounds 
— do you think I could sound Olym- 
pian?" 

—A Washington Lawyer, talking 
about the “why” of Clark Clifford. 

Lights dim, the three-way lamps at 
their lowest level, drawn drapes inter- 
cepting both the glare of the' late after- 
noon sun and the vista of the White 
House. Soothing, and one’s eyelids 
droop involuntarily, not from drowsi- 
ness, but from . . . security. Refuge from 
whatever troubles bothered you clse- 
wherc-in Washington, on the streets or 
in the bureaucracy. Clark McAclnm Clif- 
ford. Fingers spread and interlocked into 
a neat little teepee at midriff level. Feet 
crossed at the ankles,- chair tilted back. 
Hands (licking to grasp broad lapels on 
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thc suit like'' men Vised to wear in tne 
late 50’s and early <50’s. The desk chccker- 
1 boarded with neat stacks of paper, each 
held down by a medallion paperweight. 
Walls formal, barren of the political 
memorabilia so common to the Wash- 
ington Lawyer, even the former deputy 
assistant secretary who manages to pro- 
cure the General Services Administra- 
tion stock photograph to-my-good-1 
fricnd-and-colicaguc-m-govcrnment of 
whatever President happened to be in 
office. Clifford wants no distractions. 

Control. Never yield the initiative — 
but never seem '.to be grabbing for it, 

either. Clark Clifford’s look says okay, 
first question; and I ask it. The feet 
swing, and the teepeed hands slowly 
rise across his chest, and the eyes are 
with me, unblinking, and- is it a smile or 
the permanent expression of i quizzical 
listener, the locked-on face that is un- 
rcvealing of emotion because it never 
changes. Whatever, the face grips me, 
and the teepeed hands open toward me, 
and Clifford is talking about my first 
question, which had something to do 
with his return to practice in 1969 after 
his year as Secretary of Defense; Cer- 
tainly, that is fine to hear, and that is a 
very good question, and 1 think it shows 
insight. But first, would you mind if I 
gave you a little background on how I 
came to practice law in Washington? 
Now, not all of this will be useful to 
you, but you might find an item of color 
or two, and you go right ahead and 
interrupt me when you want to do so. 
\cs. Yes, certainly, and suddenly I am 
not hearing an answer to mv question 
about 1969, but an account of Clark 
Clifford’s first day in court in St. Louis, 
Missouri, in 1929, and the fact that he 
had evaded me by exactly forts r vears 
does not disturb me at all. 1 am too busy 
listening to the Gospel as spoken by 
Clark Clifford, and scribbling furiously 
through a legal pad, and we didn’t return 
to 1969 for almost two hours. So what? 
Control. 

. Senator Stuart Symington, Clifford’s 
longtime persona! friend and fellow Mis- 
sourian, used the same word a few days 
later. “Clark Clifford is the most con- 
trolled man I have ever met,” Symington 
told me. “He can listen to facts without 
letting his emotions trip him up, and not 
be distracted by things that don’t matter. 
He controls himself as well as a situation. 
Coffee bothered him, so he gave it up. 
The same thing with alcohol, just like 
that.” Symington is 4 patrician man in his 
seventies, who served as Secretary of the 
Air Force before coming to die Senate. 
He has seen — and held— Washington 
power for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury. “Without question, Clark Clifford 

^s^bc^Puwo’.^iwnc^^^c^jcen fere. 
He's a lawyer who does not have to look 
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We’ve Got A Secret . . . 



NOBODY CAN ACCUSE THE Central Intelligence 
Agency of overspending, because nobody seems to know 
how much it spends. Some senators raised questions about 
the CIA’s super-sec ret ($4 billion?) budget last week, and 
were TOWTtT mind their ownbusiness. 

There are a couple of folks in Washington who claim 
to know what the CIA’s allowance is, but they aren’t talk- 
ing. Whether they really know or simply want other peo- 
ple to think they do — they’re keeping the secret, either 
way. 

One of the I’ve-got-a-secret senators is John Stennis 
of Mississippi, who often sees money matters in patriotic 
terms, and is a man of no small faith. “If you’re going to 
h'ave an intelligence agency,” said Sen. Stennis, “you’ve 
got to shut your eyes and take what comes.” 



Well, we have shut our eyes, and we’ve taken what has , 
come: the Bay of Pigs, a U.-S. invasion of Santa Domingo, / 
a few coups in Latin America, assorted assassinations of 
enemy agents (or suspected double agents) in two hem- 
ispheres and other hard-to-explain goings-on around the 
world — not to mention Vietnam. ... 

If it’s too much to ask for the American people to know 
what the CIA is up to, we should at least have some idea 
how much of our money is being spent to do it. Whatever/ 
the investment, the dividends haven’t been very encourage 
ing to date. j? 

That is, unless you view them as Sen. Stennis suggests, 
with both eyes shut tight. g 
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" The American intelligence communi- 
1 ty since long before World War II has 
i been, and remains to a large degree, 
y a many splintered, thing. Every agency 
needing fresh, accurate and secret infor- 
ma lion on which to formulate its plans 
and actions has developed its own set of 
spies. This lack of coordination and- co- 
. hesivenc-ss has become apparent with 
• some disasters, most notably the Pearl 
Harbor attack of Dec, , 7, 1941, and a lot 
of embarassments such as the Bay of 
Pigs debacle and more recently the abor- 
tive commando raid on the deserted pris- 
oner of war camp on Sontay, 23 miles 
west of Hanoi, on Nov. 21, 1970. 

In 1947 the Central. Intelligence Agen- 
cy was established with the aim of coordi- 
nating all this nation’s intelligence ef- 
forts. Besides the, CIA, the U.S. intelli- 
gence network today 'includes the Defense 
Intelligence Agency, the National Secur- , 
ity Agency, the State Department’s Bu-. 
reau of Intelligence and Research and nu- 
clear intelligence operations of the Atomic 
Energy Commission. The counter-intel- 
ligence activities of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation must also he includ- 
ed. 


President Nixon, following what has 
almost become a presidential tradition 
after public disclosure of an intelligence . 
failure, has shaken up the top levels of , 
the American spy network. In an appar- [ 
ent hope of overcoming the shortcomings S 
of the present system, Mr. Nixon has E 
given Richard Helms, the CIA director, J 
“an enhanced leadership role in planning, 
coordinating and evaluating all intelli- 
gence operations.” Theoretically -this is 
the authority that director of intelligence, 
has had for years. But according to one- 
official because of bureaucratic rivalry? 
among competing intelligence agencies | 
this has not always worked out. I 

' ; Sens. Stuart Symington, D-Mo., and 1 
■ William J. Fulbright, D-Ark., have seen \ 


Mr. Helms’ new job more of a “demotion 
upstairs” than any enhanced leadership 
role. Their suspicions are understandable, 
considering the Sontay raid failure and t 
the inability of the intelligence community 
to forecast the reaction of North Vietnam , 
to the invasion of South Laos last Febru- j 
ary and March. 

Bolstering the senator's suspicions 
must be the lack of concrete knowledge ; 
about the apparent leadership crisis in 1 
mainland China. This development comes 
at a time of delicate negotiations preced- 1 
ing Mr. Nixon’s planned trip to Peking. It 
would be foolish for Mr. Nixon to make 
the journey without accurate knowledge 
of the power structure in Peking. -j 

However, the concern of Sens. Sym- 
ing ton and Fulbright that Mr. Helms has 
been “kicked upstairs” sounds more like 
the political reactions of two men who 
have consistently disagreed with the Pres- - 
ident, than the genuine concern of persons 
fearful the nation might be losing the 
needed talents of a highly competent in- 
telligence administrator. j 

Instead the senators should be ap- 
plauding the President for his efforts • 
’ to bring greater coordination and cohe- 
siveness to an intelligence effort that has 
become famous for Pearl Harbor, the Bay , 
of Pigs and Sontay. ; 


J 


f>& OA.J 1 

C 
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By Herald V/irfi Services 

SAN PEDRO SULA, Hon- 
duras — The Swan Islands, 
tiny, windswept sand spits in 
the western Caribbean that 
served as a focal point for . 
U.S. cloak-and-dagger activi- 
ty in the early l£S0s, w.eic 
officially turned over to Hon- 
duras Monday, ending a cen- 
tury-old charge of U.S. en- 
croachment. 

Robert Finch, as President 
Nixon’s special emissary to 
Latin America, signed for the 
United States at the formal 
ceremony in this northern 
Honduran industrial city. He 
was joined by President 
Ramon Ernesto Cruz, who 
. signed for Honduras. 

“It is a great matter of 
principle for my country,” 
Honduran Foreign Minister 
Andres Alvarado Puerto said. 
“It shows to the world what 
a great nation the United 
States is because the world's' 



Swan Islands 


. ' ... long disputed 

one of the small nations of 
the world.” 


go to Mexico from Honduras. 
Accompanying Finch" are 
White House Director of 
Communications' Herb Klein 
and Assistant Secretary of 
State for Inter-American Af- 
fairs Charles A. Meyer. 

The Swan Islands are in- 
habited by" about 40 persons, 
among them five Americans 
who operate a weather and" 
aircraft navigation station. 
The United States will con- 
tinue to run these facilities. 
The total land area of the 
three islands in the group is 
about three square miles. 

They also served as the 
site of a Central" Intelligence 
Agency radio station broad- 
casting to Cuba during and 
after the 1001 Bay of Pigs in- 
vasion and later to other 
points in Latin America. 

THE CHICAGO Sun-Times 
reported Sunday that the 
final disposition" of the 'sta- 
tion, and whether jt will be 
used again by the CIA, will 
be subject to negotiations. 


FINCH ARRIVED here", the 
greatest power has rccog- fifth stop on his six-nation 
Hired the legitimate claim of tour, from Brazil. He was to 
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Is r Shm?Q . '• . ; 

i 

New trouble impends for Cuba, but it may affect the 
United States as much as it will the ostracized island. 
Since the fiasco of the Bay of Pigs, U.S.-Cuban relations 
have been practically static, marked only by minor inci- 
dents and hijacked airliners. American negativism is ' 
almost total [see this issue, p. 524]. ■ ; 

Now, according to Jerry Greene’s column in the New 
York Daily News, a Cuban gentleman in exile named 
Jose de la Torriente plans to invade his homeland — not 
in the amateurish fashion of the Bay of Pigs but with 
careful planning and adequate preparation. Torriente ap- 
pears to be a substantial counterrevolutionist; before Cuba 
turned to Castro he was a farmer (one assumes a big 
farmer), president of the Cuban Coca-Cola Company and 
general manager in charge of Latin American operations 
for the Collins Radio Company, a big outfit in the U.S. 
'.military-industrial complex. In October his organization 
launched a commando raid on the eastern Cuban port of. 
Sama, allegedly held the town for more than an hour, 
killed fourteen or fifteen militiamen, disrupted communi- 
cations and blew up the power plant, and withdrew with- 
out the loss of a man. These claims may be exaggerated, 
but there was a raid: Havana Radio mentioned it. 

According to Torriente, this was only a start. He claims 
to have a professional military staff which held a unity 
convention in Miami in February 1970 and is engaged in 
coalescing the numerous Cuban exile factions. According 
to his estimate, 10,000 Cuban nationals have served 
. hitches in the U.S. Army and Marine Corps. He says he 
is raising money all over the w’orld, especially in Latin 
America, with the exception of Chile, Peru and Ecuador. 
His plan is to build up his organization to the point where 
it can attack as many as five ports in one night; then he 
. will inform the U.N. that a state of war exists between 
his Free Cuban Nation and Castro’s Cuba, ar.d a block- 
ade of the island will be enforced. 

All this, according to Torriente, will be accomplished 
without American aid or the use of American bases. The 
CIA being what it is, that docs not sound altogether con- 
vincing, although part of it may be true. The Bay of Pigs 
invasion was launched from Guatemala, which may still 
be available for such enterprises. But even if the United 
States is not directly involved at the outset, it will scarcely 
be able to remain aloof from a major counterrevolution 
in Cuba. The situation seems "to have all the makings of 
another Caribbean embroilment. Would it not be more 
sensible to come to an understanding with Castro which 
would benefit both the United States and Cuba? 



/ 
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An urgent need for faster and more accurate in- 
formation underlies latest moves by the President. 
Upshot: more say for civilians, less for military. 


Once again, the vast U. S. intelligence 
establishment is being reshaped by the 
White House. As a result: 

• Presidential reins on the 5-billion- 
dollar-a-year “intelligence community” 
are to be tightened even more. Primary 
goal is to avoid repetition of recent dis- 
appointments in the quality of Ameri- 
can intelligence. 

• Fresh effort will be made to reduce 
costly duplication, overlapping and com- 
petition among the military intelligence 
agencies. The Pentagon appears to be a 
loser in the latest reshuffle. 

• The civilian head of the Central 
Intelligence Agency, Richard Helms, is 
being given broader authority over the 
entire U. S. intelligence network— civilian 
and military. 

Key man in the reorganization is Mr. 
Helms, a veteran of nearly 30 years in 
his field, who took over in June, 1966, 
the dual job of heading the CIA plus 
his role as the President’s principal ad- 
viser on all intelligence. 

Now, under a presidential order of 
November 5, Mr. Helms has the biggest 
say on how to allocate men, money and 
machines in the gathering of foreign in- 
telligence for the U. S. 

At the same time, the President as- 
signed Henry Kissinger, the top White 
House adviser and Director of the Na- 
tional Security Council staff, new powers 
which give Mr. Kissinger a larger voice 
m determining the direction U. S. intel- 
ligence will take and in assessing the 
final results. 

Behind it all. According to Govern- 
ment insiders, a major reason for the 
Presidents action was growing “consum- 
er” dissatisfaction with the intelligence 
product, particularly with interpretation 

of the secret data collected. 

Too often, these sources say, the Pres- 
ident has been inundated with informa- 
tion he does not need, or fails to receive 
in sufficient quality or quantity the data 
he considers vital for decisions. 

The most recent example, one White 
House aide disclosed, was unhappiness 
over the length of time it took to get 
reliable intelligence on current develop- 
-ments in Red China. The Communist ' 


ership crisis just at the time of delicate 
Washington-Peking negotiations on the 
President’s forthcoming trip to the Chi- 
nese mainland, but weeks went by be- 
fore the U. S. was able to sift through a 
welter of conflicting reports. 

Officials say that another big reason 
behind revamping of the intelligence 
command was the daring— but unsuc- 
cessful-attempt by the Army and Air 
Force on Nov. 21, 1970, to rescue U. S. 
prisoners of war from the North Viet- 
namese prison camp at Sontay, 23 miles 
west of Hanoi. American commandos 
landed at the camp by helicopter in a 
. well-planned and executed raid. But in- 
telligence had lagged, and the camp 
was empty. The prisoners had been 
moved. 

One official in a position to know ex- 
plains that after the White House made 
the initial decision to rescue the POW’s, 
the CIA supplied a model of the camp 
and details of Sontay’s daily operations 
as they were known at that time. The 
actual rescue assignment was given to 
the Army and Air Force, which had to 
select, train and rehearse the commando 
team. By the time the operation was 
launched, intelligence was out of date. 

According to this official: “If Helms 
had been responsible for the operation— 
as he would be now under the reorga- 
nization— he could have kept current, 
probably would have learned that the 
prisoners were moved, and probably 
would have scrubbed the operation.” 

Government sources say the President 
also was irritated by failure of his intel- 
ligence agencies to forecast accurately 
North Vietnamese reaction to the South 
Vietnamese invasion of Southern Laos 
last February and March. 

Congress has had harsh words for the 
military. The House Appropriations 
Committee on November 11 declared 
that "the upward trend in total intelli- 
gence expenditures must be arrested” and 
recommended a 181-million-dollar cut 
in the Defense Department's military- 
intelligence appropriations. 

The Committee took aim at duplica- 
tion of effort. “The same information is 
sought and obtained by various means 
and by various organizations,” it said 



The President hopes to overcome these 
shortcomings by giving Mr. Helms what 
Mr. Nixon tenned “an enhanced leader- 
ship role” in planning, co-ordinating’ and 
evaluating all intelligence operations. 

The Central Intelligence Director has 
had for years, on paper, the responsibil- 
ity of co-ordinating military and civilian 
intelligence. But .this has not always 
worked in practice.' The reason, accord- 
ing to one U. S. official: bureaucratic ri- 
valry ' among competing intelligence 
agencies. 

Mr. Helms also becomes' chairman of 
a newly formed committee which will 
advise on formulation of a consolidated 
foreign-intelligence budget for the en- 
tire Government. This committee will 
decide which intelligence service has the 
people and assets to do a particular job 
efficiently and cheaply. 

Reshaping the nely/ork. The Presi- 
dent took these actions to strengthen the 
American intelligence system: 

• Reorganized the U. S. Intelligence / 
Board, which sets intelligence require- 
ments and priorities. The Board, head- 
ed by Mr. Helms, includes representa- 
tives of the CIA, • FBI, Treasury, 
Atomic Energy Commission and Defense 
and State Department intelligence 
agencies. 

e Established a National Security 
Council Intelligence Committee, with 
Mr. Kissinger as chairman. It will in- 
clude, besides Mr. Helms, the Attorney 
General, the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, the Under Secretary of 


Government had been undemoinu a lead- 
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- By Thomas B. Ross 

• - Sun-Times Bureau 

WASHINGTON — After a 
decade as a center of U.S. 
’ cloak-and-dagger activities, a 
. tiny island of bird droppings in 
the Caribbean is about to be 
returned to Honduras. 

. Reliable diplomatic sources 
said presidential assistant 
Robert H. Finch, will formally 
give up U.S. .claim to the is- 
land during his one-day visit to 
Honduras Monday. 

The island, Swan Island, 
about J00 milc-s north of Hon- 
duras, is composed entirely of 
guano, the accumulated drop- 
pings of sea fowl. It has served 
as the sight of a covert Central 
Intelligence Agency radio sta- 
tion broadcasting to Cuba dur- 
ing and after tire 1961 Bay of 
Pigs invasion and later to 
Other points in Latin America. 

The sources indicated that fi- 
nal disposition of the station, 
and whether it will be used 
again by the CIA, will be sub- 
ject to further negotiations. 

Claimed in 1853 

The United States has 
claimed the island since 1SG3 
.under the Guano Act of 1SG5 
which gave the President the 
right to designate an un- 
claimed island as U.S. territo- 





ry on.ee an American citizen 
had discovered guano on it. 

, The New York Guano Co. 
was first licensed to collect 
and sell the island’s guano, a 
valuable fertilizer rich in phos- 
phates. Later an Alabama sea 
captain and finally the United 
Fruit Co. set up operations on 
the island. 

The commercial interests 
were followed by the Weather 
Bureau, the Federal. Aviation 
Administration and eventually 
the t\:\. 

The CIA station originally 
operated as • Radio Swan, 
which, in addition to political 
. broadcasts, put out a variety 
of popular programs including 
one featuring a Cuban exile 
called Havana Rose. 

‘Hysterical parrots’ 

During the Bay of Pigs in- 
vasion, Radio Swan was on 
the air 24 hours a day, trans- 
mitting coded messages and 
mysterious orders to nonexis- 
tent battalions. 

Havana Radio set up . a 
counterbarrage, denouncing 
Radio Swan as “not a radio 
station but a cage of hysterical 
parrots.” 

After tbs invasion failed, the 
CIA station was renamed Ra- 
dio Americas and continued 
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broadcasts to Cuba, Mexico, ; 
Central America and the upper 
tier of South America. \ 

Shortly after the CIA estab- 
lished itself on- Swan Island, a 
group of armed Honduran stu- 
dents sought to land on the Is- 
land by force in 1SG0. They 
were repulsed siriglehandcdly 
by the weather bureau’s cook 
but, after agreeing to lay down 
their arms, they were permit- I 
ted to land, sing the Honduran j 
ational anthem and temporal - ! ' 
ly plant their flag. 

Protest in UN 
They were prolesting 
fact that a U.S. census 
been taken on the island . 
year, recording a population of 
2.3, down four since 1950. 

A few months later Hon- 
duras protested in the United 
'Nations, claiming that “Histor- 
ically, georgaphically and ju- 
ridically” the island belonged 
, to it. - j 

; After 10 years of diplomatic; 
■ bickering, the United States \ 
has now recognized Honduras’ 
claim and Finch will make it ' 


the 

had 

that 
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[ £ h official in Tegucigalpa, the 
; Honduran capital, Monday. 

r .Finch will be in Honduras 
• for only a few hours, arriving 
. in the ' morning from Brazil ! 
and leaving in the evening for 
Mexico. He wilt return here on 
; Thanksgiving Day after an 11- 
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Letters to 

J. F. Kennedy’s Use of Force 

To the Editor: 

While it is always distasteful to en- 
gage in public controversy— particu- 
larly one involving the reputation of 
a President so widely admired as the 
late John F. Kennedy— the Op-Ed col- 
umn “J.F.K." in Retrospect” [Oct. 19] 
by William V. Shannon, requires re- 
sponse. • '••••' 

One of the issues raised by Mr. 
Shannon which indeed ‘‘deserves^ ex- 
amination” is his contention that “the 
only time Kennedy used force was at 
the Bay of Pigs.” 

The Times’ own “Pentagon Papers, 
however, reveal that President Ken- 
nedy and his advisers orchestrated 
the force which brought down and led 
to the assassination of South Viet- 
namese Premier Ngo Dinh Diem and 
his brother, Ngo Dinh Nhu. (See “The 
Pentagon Papers” Documents Nos. 45- 
58.) It was this episode which created 
the leadership vacuum in South Viet- 
nam and, more than af.y other single 
event, led to our increased involve- 
ment. .... 

As for the Bay of Pigs episode, one 
cannot say the plan would have suc- 
ceeded had it been carried out; what 
can be said is that the plan w r as not 
carried out. It was diluted and coun- 
termanded as a result of the Presi- 
dent’s indecision until failure was in- 
evitable. President Kennedy himself 
In the end assumed full responsibility 
for the invasion and its failure, which 
cost some 300 lives and undermined 
the position, of. the United States 


the Editor 

any event, when the threat could no 
longer be concealed, Kennedy took the 
public into his confidence, but by 
then the Soviets .were ready and it 
was too late; nuclear confrontation 
was upon its. ” . V. - 
Because of the Diem episode, be-, 
cause of the Bay of Pigs and its step- 
child, the Missile Crisis, there is no 
doubt that the world is less secure 
for most of us today than when John 
Fitzgerard Kennedy became President. 

It just may' be that President Ken- 
nedy and his advisers, as has been 
claimed, were “out of their depth.” 

John Tower 
United States Senator from Texas 
Washington, Nov. 9, 1971 

1 ! jeeass 3392^ 


around the world. ' \ ... 

Again, during the Soviet missiie 
build-up in Cuba, President Kennedy 
temporized until the missiles were in 
place and the confrontation that un- 
nerved the world was inevitable. 
Weeks before the event, Senator Ken-' 
noth Keating of New York had given 
wide publicity both in and out of 
Congress to the growing threat of 
Soviet missiles in Cuba. Surely he was 
not the only Washington official to 
. possess this crucial information. In 
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BY POLX LA?. -DON 


Ones during the conversation his hands seemed to 
shake. He, was ti$hting his second or third cigarette, 
rather a lot for ilnz short time he had been talking. The 
nervous edge vas peculiar — it didn’t jibe with the kind 
of image Victor Tnrchetti had painted of himseif. 

A real-lifa spy who came in from the cold. Marchetti is a 
14-year veteran of the Central Intelligence Agency who 
has just authored a book called “The Rope Dancer!" The 
novel purports to show espionage work for what it realty 
is, as Marchwt experienced it. V/hat he described, while 
dressing last Tuesday morning, is hardly nerve-fraying. 

“Not all spies are dashing, handsome, debonair,” he said 
with anti-Jr.mss Bond certainty. “The average spy is 
married and lives in the suburbs, belongs to the PTA, or 
is a scoutir: star." Marchetti was all of those things, and 
he indicated that his job was equally unextraordinary. 


*‘1 WORKED OUT or Washington, was permanently 
assigned, tc. headquarters, and occasionally went on over- 
seas astfp- rner.es. For example, years ago we were inter- 
ested in Sc rl-t miuftary aid, -so I might go to Indonesia for 
:as Icn.?' a.; ten weeks, to try to get a better handle on what 
‘the Soviets vf-ore up to.” 

. But most of the time, the ex-agent stressed, he was 
engaged in collating and interpreting vast supplies of 
information corning in from sources all over the globe. It 
was painstaking, arduous work, bureaucratic tedium that 
differs < from corporate tedium only in that i! dealt with 
national security Instead of marketing strategy. 

“The bulk of the information acquired today is through 
satellites, overhead sensors, and electronic sensors," Mar- 
chetti said, again subverting the martini-mistress mys- 
tique that . permeates espionage' literature. He added that 
much additional information comes through di ulema tic 


' absurd with tne . problems - at home, “it'#" ridiculous over- 
kill. We’re like two guys standing across the street from 
each other with triggers on mortars, cannons, and rockets. 

We don't need it," he said, looping his- tie. 

A?’ ' . ■ 

IN HIS VIEW’, the sam’e kind of thinking that led to 
the arms buildup is reflected in the structure c-f the 
mcdernCIA.’Tt’s too big, tdo costly, with too much military 
influence." Marchetti says ,the quality of the agency’s 
product — good data — has been diluted accordingly. 

“We need more control from within .the organization, and 
more directly from the cutside." 

’ Separately, Marchetti condemns the “cold war mentali- 
ty’’ that colors much' of the CIA's thinking,- and translates 
to poor estimates of the international situation. “Cuba is 
the perfect example." he said eagerly, recounting the 
misguided thinking that led the U.S. to .back ’Battista y 
against.. Castro under the mistaken assumption that most ^ 
Cubans also were anti-Castro. - . 

Then, he says, when' Castro won after a!!, the U.S. 
labeled him a Marxist and forced niin into Russia's 
.embrace. ‘That's what's wrong with Vietnam and Laos 
today," Marchetti continues, “we're 'trying to support 
governments not representative of the people.” 


channels, with newspapers anti magazines • 


providing most of the remainder. 


FIDGETING RESTLESSLY, the aspiring writer smiled, 
and partially amended his de-romantieized ‘ heresy.” 


‘‘Maybe 10 per cent of all the people engaged i,. 


^espionage work are back alley spies. Bui of these. 12 out 
of 20 are faking it under the cover of dio! 


ALMOST TO THE end of his reasons for resigning from 
the CIA, the cheerful novelist finished dressing, and 
readied himself to face anew the rigorous publicity tour; 
And still he eluded any indication cf Y/hy he seemed 
sliglitly..edgy. 

“1 disliked the’ clandestine atmosphere one. finds in ari 
organization like the CIA," he said, finalizing the list. 
.“V/hat Lathers me most is when some guys got restless in 
'the CIA and" military intelligence a few years ago With » 
groups like the SOS, tire Black Panthers, anl with civil 
unrest in general, people in the CIA began to wonder 
what they should do about it." 

Drawing on yet another cigarette, Mprchetti explained 

^ a ' internal disorders are property the ca 
the FBI or the army, not the CIA. Nevsrth 


.plomacv. They try vociferous minority of the agents 

* * J * 4 *. II. . • 




spcc.ts 


to acquire local agents it: the country where they're ca ’^ them — began to say, “We're the 


working. 

. To the disillusionment of spy-novel afficionados every- 
where, however, Marchetti emphasized that there are 
very,' very few agents living overseas without cover, and 
that their contribution is cf marginal value, "ft's kind of 
lire fishing — you throw them out and sooner cr later 
you get a strike.” .. - 

No clue to the speaker’s own unease em 


should do the work." 


god as he 


discussed his idea for the bock, “I was just sitting around 
talking with another agent. V/e were saying that things in 


the 


agency were so screwed up that it wouldn't be 
surprising to find that la .Russian v/as running it. V'e 

'meant it as a joke, of course, but that’s where ’the book 

began." •' 


WITH THE PUBLICATION cf “The Rope Dancer." 
.Marchetti terminated a long, distinguished career with the 
. CIA. He v/as assistant to the director of the entire agency 
when he resigned, and ' prospects for the future were 
good. So why did he quit? 

“I’d lost a great deal of faith In the agency and its 
policies. If I ccul-on't believe in it, I couldn't serve it,” he 
said sounding more like a campus politician than a 
hardbitten “spy." In truth, Marchetti left for a variety of 
reasons, some of them intriguing for the Insights they 
lend to the arcane workings of the CIA 
While hardly a 

government is spenSB^nkr fn'dxcess ‘of whal~r shou!8’for 
defense. He labels the 5-59 billion poured into defense 
each year, and the $ 30- billion ..more for Vietnam, as 


THIS RATIONALE could lead to trouble at horn 
as it already has in numerous small countries p 
pockmarked by CIA interference. Marchetti clisli' 
trendline, and resigned. r 

Gathering papers together to go meet his pur 
local, representative, he mentioned that ha was 
that . he no longer is' associated with an cunt inslrl 
in the conduct oj the Vietnam war. He feels com 
free as he talks with nis 17-year-otd son, aimed of 
fight the war, and a hearty disbeliever in it. ! 

His -clean conscience has been tempered by 
budgetary regrets, however. “I had to tell my son 
he wanted, to go on to college, he’d have.-.- to mavra-g-s 
way I did, by working his way through.” Marciwt 
regrets .that he . has to be careful In acquiescing 
wife’s requests for new living room furniture. ° ■ 

The problem is that in’ leaving the CIA, and a big! 
within ,t, Marchetti was exercising an uncommon iii 
— at least uncommon in di-year-olds with a wif- 
three children. He left a $23,CC9-a-year job. wit 
promise of substantially more soon, for the -vagu 
knbwns of a writer's life. 

Marchetti is morally at peace with himself. Whi 
precisely the' -key to his restlessness. He has a second 

*i r /nii. e v -r’&Yi’rt nfttriffifi kririd 
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Special To Tti< Htrald 

GUATEMALA CITY. — 
The level of terrorist vio- 
lence, which spiraled to new 
highs here last July, declined 
In October' for the first time 
In months. 

The reason apparently was 
a significant drop in activity 
by the extreme left, seriously 
weakened by Guatemalan 
army raids on their arsenals 
and the capture of several 
dozen alleged leftist terror- 
ists. 

But terrorism still is a way 
of life here. Rightist terror- 
ism has continued unabated . 
in recent weeks and, accord- 
ing to some sources, may 
well have .increased. 

THE SITUATION’ has 
given rise to new charges 
that the Guatemalan govern- 
ment's anti-terrorist cam- 
paign has been and continues 
to be, aimed at the leftist 
groups, while the rightist ter- 
rorists go about their activity 
with virtual impunity. 

"Thousands of Guatemalan 
students at San Carlos Uni- 
versity here began a strike 
recently to protest the situa- 
tion, demanding also 'that the 
government lift the state of 
siege which is now almost a 
•year old. There have also 
been numerous other de- 
mands that the siege be lift- 
ed. 1 1 

But the government of 
President Carlos Arana Oso- 
rio so far refuses to be pres- 
sured into lifting the siege 
conditions which amount to 
virtua.l martial law for this 
Central American land of . 
some 5.2 million people. 
Under the arrangement, nor- 
mal political activity is pro- 
scribed and the army has 
the authority to arrest and 
search without warrant- 
- SPOKESMAN for the pres- 
ident, himself an army gener- 
al who won the presidency in 
an election last year, say the 
state of siege is necessary be- 
cause of the continued level 
of violence. But there are 
hints that President Arana 
may be getting ready to lift 
the siege, perhaps by Nov. 


14, the anniversary of its im- 
position, but more likely 
around the first of the year. 

Critics of the government 
the siege has. been used 
primarily against leftist ter- 
rorists and as a means of 
■ limiting normal political op- 
position to the government. 
The critics claim that the 
government has not moved 
against rightist terrorist 
groups, such as one known 
as Un Ojo Por un Ojo (An 
Eye for An Eye), which is 
widely believed to have sup- 
port from elements within 
'the Arana government. 

Such criticism, which is 
gaining greater currency 
here, is believed to be getting 
to President Arana. There 
are hints that he is becoming 
concerned about the charges. 
In a recent meeting with a 
group of intellectuals and 
students, he is said to have, 
denied the charges, but 
promised to look into them. 
Moreover, the army recently 
took action against one" al- 
leged rightwing group, seiz- 
ing some weapons , and 
roughing up some of its 
members. 

j" MEANWHILE, students 
and clergy continue to pro- 
test the state of siege and 
have staged numerous dem- 
onstrations in Guatemala 
City in the past few weeks. . 

In early October, a group 
of 10 Roman Catholic and 
Protestant clergymen signed 
a statement condemning the 
violence and implying that it 
was rightist terrorism that 
needed curbing. They called 
for an end to the “revenge 
and the systematic extermi- 
nation of Guatemalan citi- 
zens, no matter who is re- 
sponsible.” 

The government quickly 
denounced the clergymen ■ 
and expelled two foreigners 
among the signatories — a 
U.S. Episcopal bishop, the 
Right Rev. William Frey, and 
a Spanish priest, the Rev. 
Jose Maria Marin Leon. They 
were accused of interfering 
in national politics. 

One government source 
close to President Arana ad- 


sion order may have been a 
little too hasty. “It attracted 
more attention to the clergy- 
men’s charges and perhaos 
we should have merely tx... 
demned the statement they 
made without taking any' 
other action.” 

but OBSERVERS here are 
Increasingly convinced that 
not until the rightist terror- 
ism is brought under control, 
will the protests against the 
government be stilled. 

Meanwhile, the leftist 
groups which have cut back 
sharply on their activities 
still show signs of some 
strength. One of these groups 
apparently, kidnapped and 
still holds Roberto Alejos 
Arzu, a wealthy Guatemalan 
businessman who allowed his 
land to be used by Cuban ex- 
iles training for the Bay of. 
Pigs landing back in ,1S6I 
A 1 e j 0 s is regarded as 

staunchly rightwing. His 
whereabouts are not known, 
byt it is believed he is still 
alive and that he is being 
held for a sizable ransom. - 

Alejos also has been linked 
with the An Eye for An Eye 
group, but it is not clear that 
he is actually a member of 
the terrorist cause. 

IT IS WIDELY believed 
here that numerous army of- 
ficers have connections with 
the rightist group. Among 
those often mentioned as 
members are Jorge Arenales 
Catalan, the interior minis- 
ter; Gen. Leonel Vassaux 
Martinez, the defense minis- 
ter, and Mario Sandoval 

Alarcon, the president of the 
Guatemalan Congress. 

There is some evidence 
that there is a growing ele- 
ment of moderates within the' 
army who are unhappy about 
the image in which the army 
is held as a result of the re- 
cent charges — and they are 
pressuring president Arana 


to take steps against the 
rightist terrorists. 

/ But. the situation remains 
uncertain and there is no evi- 
dence that Arana plans to 
take any significant action 
against the rightist elements, 
other than lifting the state of 
siege which in the view of 
some has allowed rightists to 
operate freely. 

“General Arana is some- 
thing of a prisoner of the 
right,” one moderate Guate- 
malan politician here said. 
“His options are limited and 
he knows that if he moves 
too strongly against the' 
right, he stands the possibili- 
ty of unleashing rightist 

wrath against his govern- 
ment. 

“But he also knows that 
more and more Guatemalans 
are unhappy about the right- 
ist violence and want some- 
thing done about it. He is 
going to have to tip his hand/ 
one way or another and 
fairly soon.” ' 
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By MOItT YOUNG 
, Special To The News American 

' NEW YOIU< — Tlie commandos 
who staged an amphibious raid on 
Cuba last wed; were ex-GI’s, £0 
per cent of them former Special 
Forces troops,’ the leader of the 
Cuban Liberation Forces said 
Monday. ' ’ . . 

“They were all Cubans, all 
volunteers, all having been trained 
in the U. S. Army,” Jose de la 
Torriente, 67, explained during an 
exclusive interview. 

He also confirmed earlier infor- 
mation received front U. S. in 
telligcncc sources that the at- 
tackers had embarked from a 
Caribbean country to penetrate an 
estuary and raid the village of 
Boca d*c Sama in Oriente province, 
50 miles from tire U- S.' Navy base 
at Guantanamo Bay. 

TOKKUOTB SAID Ins group is 
supported by' at least one Latin 
American nation and "supporters 
in Europe as well." 

He stressed ' that tlie United 
States government, was not in- 
volved in any way, ‘commenting 
that “This is something Cubans 
must do for themselves.” 

Leaning over a maritime map, 
Torriente prodded his finger at 
Cuba's north const, close to the 
island’s eastern tip. ‘‘By the loca- 
tion of the attack, it is evident that 
the, commando force could not 
have left from the United' States, 
he said. “Nor did the group pene- 
trate U. S. waters." 

- Asked what might happen if 
foreign warships attempted to 
head off future attacks, Torriente 
snapped: "We will fight. Whoever 
they are, we will fight. But,” he 
added, “it is uniikely that a U. S. 
shin will ever have tlie opportunity 
to interfere. We stay clear of the 
U. S." . 


g, 

ONUY TORKIENTB and two sea,” Torriente said. "Castro lied 
others knew the, time and place of to preserve the myth of in- 
die Oct. 12 attack, in order to. vincibilily.” 

prevent any wannngbei^ Laos- ^ ^ ^ ( ,, e ’. a ; di Ha . 
nutted to ava . , ' ’ . ' vana . Radio reported two officials 

“because Castro has people ( heie, ^ ^ ^ ^ {mr ^ 

just, as we have. peop i» wounded, three of them -1 Civilians, 

The CLF will l maKC no c 01 ^ machinegun fire from a 

wage a guerrilla war m Cuba, (iboa( -_ . :. 

Torriente said. “It. is unnecessary. ■ ■ 

N ipg tv five per cent of the Cubans “We will attack again and of- 
„■»’ dissatisfied’ with Castro. When ten.” Torriente promised. 

that many are dissatisfied, they The Oct. 12 raid was the cul- 
will rise up of their own accord. initiation of two years of prepara 
' “Our purpose is to show that tion, Torriente said. The com- 
Castro is not invincible,” he con- inando force spent one hour and 53 
- ’ '--'minutes m tne Boca dc Sama 


area, according to Torriente and 


tinned. “That is' the myth he has 
created. And that is why wc chose 
to attack Sama. Wc did not attack |he second man. 
tlie fishing village, but the 
military installations. 

“AND YYK DID not kill two or 

three, as Castro claims, but be- 1 
tween 12 aiid 15 military person- j 
riel. Wc tried to do as little harm 
to the civilian section of town as 
possible. We are not making vat- 
on cur country, but on Castro's 
forces.” 

, As Torriente spoke, a man con- 
nected with the raid' spread docu- 
ments on the floor. A survivor of 
the disastrous Bay of Pigs in- 
vasion in 1961, the man held tip a j 
■ red and black ”26 Julio” belt, a 
memento of Castro’s revolution, 
taken from the borne of a security 
official the commandos had killed 
,in a skirmish; • • • - 

“These things are .proof that we 
landed, not strafed from a boat at 
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By Lyndon B. Johnson 

In spite of more than three decades of public service, I 
knew I was an unknown quantity to many of my countrymen 
and to much of the world when I assumed office. 

i suffered another handicap, since I had come to the 
Presidency not thru the collective will of the people but in the 
wake of tragedy. I had no mandate from the voters. 

A few people were openly bitter about my becoming 
President. They found it impossible to transfer their intense 
loyalties from one President to another. I could understand 
this, altho it complicated my task. Others were apprehensive. 
This was particularly true within the black community. Just 
when the blacks had had their hopes for equality and justice 
raised, after centuries of misery and despair, they awoke one 
morning to discover that their future was in the hands of a 
President born in the South. . ■ 

Yet in spite of these yearnings for a fallen leader, in 
spite of some bitterness, in spite of apprehensions, I knew it 
was imperative that I. grasp the reins -of power and do so 
without delay. Any hesitation or wavering, any false step, 
any sign of self-doubt, could have been disastrous. 

* * . . 

Averaged- 4 Hours Sleep 

During my first thirty days in office I believe I averaged 
no more than four or five hours’ sleep a night. If I had a 
single moment when I could go off alone, relax, and forget 
the pressures of business, I don’t recall it. . 

'On Saturday morning, Nov. 23, I walked into McGeorge 
Bundy's office in the basement of the White House and re- 
ceived an international intelligence briefing from John .Mc- 
Cone, director of the Central Ink v.’gcnce Agency. On that sad 
November morning in I St' 3 the international front was about 
as peaceful as it ever gets in these turbulent times. The world, 
it seemed, had ceased its turmoil for a moment-jcaught in 
the shock- s of John Kennedy’s death. . j 

President Kennedy had kept me well informed on world 
events, so I was not expecting any. major surprises. in that 
first intelligence briefing. ' j 

- ■ Only South Viet Nam gave me real cause for concern. 
The next day, Nov. 24, I received my first full-dress briefing 
from Henry Cabot Ledge, who had just returned to Washington 
from his post as ambassador in Saigon. But. compared with 
later periods, even the. situation in Viet Nam at that point 
appeared to be relatively free from the pressure of immediate 
. decisions. ‘ - j 


“The Vantage Point,” former President Lyndon B. John- 
son's own story of Ids five years in the White House, is one of 
the key hooks of our time. In this highly personal record, and 
ii'i this, the second in a series of 12 excerpts. President Johnson 
recalls the days of transition after he took office on (hat grim 
November day In Dallas. 

-President de Gaulle, according to the report, had said 
that the United States could not be counted on in such an 
emergency. He mentioned that the U. S. had been late, in 
arriving in two world wars and that it had required the holo- 
fcaust’of Pearl Harbor to bring us into the latter. 

With this account fresh in my mind, I mol with the French 
president. I thanked Jiim for crossing, the Atlantic to express 
the sympathy of France in our hour of sadness. . ‘ . 

The general spoke of the affection that both he and tiie 
French people had felt for John Kennedy. He tlier^ went on to 
say that the difficulties between cur two countries had been 
greatly exaggerated, and that while changing times called 
for certain adjustments in our respective roles, the important 
thing was that Frenchmen knew perfectly well they could 
- count on the U. S. if France were attacked. 

I stared hard at the French president, suppressing a 
• smile. In the years that followed, when De Gaulle’s criticism 
of our role in Viet Nam became intense, I had many occasion's 
to remember that conversation. The French' loader doubted- 
in private, at least— the. will of the United States to live up to 
its commitments. He did not believe we would honor our 
NATO obligations, yet he criticized us for honoring a commit- 
ment elsewhere in the world. If we had taken his advice to 
abandon Viet Nam, I suspect he might have cited that as 
“proof” of what he had been saying all along: that the U. S. 
could not be counted cn in times of trouble. 

Having met with the leader of France, ‘our oldest ally, I 
turned to bur relations, with an adversary: the Soviet Union. 
On Tuesday morning, Nov. 23, Soviet Deputy Premier Anastas 
Mikoyan came to my office. I knew that I was dealing with 
one of the shrewdest men ever to come lip thru the Commu- 
nist hierarchy. One cf the few surviving Bolsheviks with real 
power, Mikoyan had been brought to Moscow by Stalin in 1926, 
had escaped innumerable purges and had demonstrated an 
uncanny ability to survive and to associate himself with the 
right faction at the right time. • 

Not AU. Pleasantries ' . •• 


The most important foreign policy problem I faced was 
that of signaling to the world what kind of man I was and 
what sort of policies I intended to carry out. 

.Met with De Gaulle 

^ On Monday, Nov. 25, I met with President Charles de 
' Gaulle of France. Just a few hours before our conversation, 
I received a report from Paris of a recent meeting between 
De Gaulle and an allied ambassador. They had discussed 


, We talked for 55 minutes and the conversation was not all 
diplomatic pleasantries. I remembered how Nikita Khrushchev 
. had misjudged President Kennedy’s character and underesti- 
mated his toughness after their 3.551 meeting in Vienna. That 
misjudgment, many people believe, led Khrushchev to test the 
U. S. with a new crisis in Berlin. I considered it essential to 


let Mikoyan understand that while the U. S. wanted peace 
move than anything else in the world, it would pot allow its 


interests, or its friends’ and allies’ interests, to be trampled 




'COntinueci 
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Mr. Beckman is ft member ' cj flic 
Tribune’s Washington Bureau. He is 
assigned to the. White House. 

'■ WASHINGTON— More than l.CCO intel- 
ligence reports a clay pour into a plainly 
decorated suite of rooms nestled into a 
corner of the White House basement. 

Many are routine but the knowledge 
that reports of any attack on the United 
States by a hostile power would reach 
here first creates a pressure-cooker at- 
mosphere for the young staff that mans 
the facility 24 hours a day, seven days 
a week. ■ •• 

There arc no holidays in the White 
House Situation Room, the strategically 
important focal point upon winch the 
President of the United States must 
rely for instant information. Modern 
communications, well-organized dissem- 
ination procedures and a dedicated 
staff are intertwined with a. world-wide 
intelligence network and aimed at a 
goal of informing the President ^ of 
events anywhere in the world within 
minutes after they occur. 

Dependent on Oilier Agencies 

David McManus, 34, the quietly confi- 
dent director of the Situation Room is 
quick to emphasize that the success of 
his operation is dependent, in a large 
measure, to similar intclliger.o v.receiv- 
ing facilities in the Departments of 
State and Defense, and in the Central 
Intelligence Agency. 

' “We live off the fruits of other agen- 
cies,” he said during an interview in 


Diplomatic cables go first to 
. part men t of State, intelligence 
reports are routed to tbe Central Intel 
gence Agency, and military up-dates 
are moved to the Pentagon. 

However, intelligence outposts, wheth- 
er they are radar stations in the frozen 
Arctic keeping an eye on flight patterns 
of Soviet bombers' over the North Pole, 
or intelligence vessels tailing a Soviet 


Kissinger is occasionally called, and 
ee McManus receives several calls a 
!i J week on the White House phone next to 
his bed. 

He and James Fazio, 33, deputy di- 
rector of the Situation Room, lake turns 
being “on call.” Whoever is on call 
never goes to bed without telephoning 
the duty officer for an update on re- 
ports and, when not in bed, is never 


ui jiiiuiiigcni’U vAtftww «mu. a » bov ” an electronic 

submarine off the Norfn Carolina coast, 1 * \ K .. * , . , • j* 

have the capability to flash information ^ tofte Situ- 

ation Room, signalling its carrier to 
immediately telephone his office 


slate, 
a po- 


directly to the White House. 

Dozen Teletype Machines 

Tiie overthrow of a head of 
unusual bomber deployments by 
tenlially hostile power, or the -sighting 
of missiles heading toward the United 
Scales would be flashed directly to the 
White House Situation Room. 

The reports move into the White 
House on one of a dozen teletype ma- 
chines in the ’bomb shelter under the 
East Wing and are dispatched immedi- 
ately to the Situation Room, in the V/e^t 
Wing, via a pneumatic tube, arriving 
there 34 seconds later. 

One of the two or three duty officers 
on duty receives the report and has the 
authority to instantly and personally 
contact the President, regardless of the 
time of day or night, if he believes the 
report is of such importance. The ca- 
pability for instant Presidential contact 


The two young intelligence analysts 
also take turns coming into the office 
shortly after dawn to put the finishing 
touches on the President’s daily intelli- 
gence briefing. 

The three or four page report, carry- 
ing 10 to 12 single or double paragraph 
items, represents the highlights of re- 
ports received during the previous 24 
hours. Kissinger wants it by 8 a. m. 
and sometimes asks that items be ’re- 
word::! to more accurately reflect his 
feeling on a subject. ■ 

“It’s our daily newspaper,” said Mc- 
Manus, “but we don’t try (o be compre- 
hensive.” An effort is made, however, 
to focus 6n what currently is under dis- 
cussion in the National Security Coun- 
cil. • 

The daily briefing, which Kissinger 


cies. ne saiu uuuug «« ... - . - . , 

the paneled conference room, where the riding m a motorcade thru downtown 

indirect lighting, the cork wall designed Belgrade. 


pabilily for instant Presidential comae Carrics in to lhc Prosident> is lloL intcnd . 

is maintained by tne . i < y ed to serve as a working paper, but i: 

Coips and is theie v.hetnei tie lesi- r ] r .e;,-;„ r .-i ta r>i-c«enf in eansule form fo 

dent is sleeping in the White House res- 
idence, working in his Oval Office, on 
board Air Force I oveig the Pacific, or 


for easy stamping cf world maps, and 
the impressive-looking reetangmar con- 
ference table leave a visitor with the 
feeling that the rcom could he used as 
a movie prop for a White House war 
rcom. 

McManus, in an obvious effort to 
stifle interagency rivalries that cnico 


Tf the missiles are coming cur way, 
the President has to know it,” Mc- 
Manus explained. 

Those same duty officers also have 
the authority to immediately contact 
Henry Kissinger, Nixon’s assistant for 
national security affairs, or McManus, 
if a report arrives that requires some 


is 

designed to present, in capsule form for 
the chief executive, the latest develop- 
ments thruout the world. 

Daily status reports on the action in 
South Viet Nam are included. Several 
weeks ago, Nixon learned the results of 
a bombing raid lie had ordered to wipe 
out a fuel dump near the demilitarized 
zone in North Viet Nam, when he read 
the report from the Situation Room. 

Nixon has spent ..little time in the 
room since his inauguration, in marked 
contrast to his predecessor. 

“President Johnson was here a lot,” 
• recalled McManus, who served as liai- 
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WASHINGTON — Ruby 
Hart Phillips of Miami, for- 
mer New York Times corre- 
spondent in Cuba, warned 
Thursday that Communist 
propaganda is undermining 
U.S. influence in Latin Amer- 
ica. 

' Mrs. Phillips told a House 
■ internal security subcommit- 
tee that “Latin Americans 
have become convinced that 
the United States is far 
weaker than the • Soviet 
Union” and that U.S. pres- 
tige is at its lowest level in 
history. 

‘‘They are all turning to 
the Communists,” Mrs. Phil- 
lips said. She said that, in ad- 
dition to a propaganda bar- 
rage in the news media of. 
• Latin American . countries, 
the Communists have infil- 
trated the universities, Army 
and labor movement. 

Mrs. Phillips said the Unit- 
ed States should vigorously 
attack Communist influence, 
perhaps through radio sta- 
tions that could bo set up to 
broadcast to each country. 
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Rep.- John M. Ashbrook 
(R., Ohio) invited Mrs. Phil- 
lips to lestifly before the sub- 
committee, which Thursday 
concluded hearings on the in- 
fluence of communism in 
Latin America and. the dan : 
ger of its being exported 
from Cuba to the Western 
Hemisphere nations. 

Mrs. Phillips said she was 
Cuba correspondent for tire 
Times from 1937 through the 
Bay of Pigs invasion, after j 
which she reported from 
Miami. 

She said she began to ins- 
pect Fidel Castro’s adherence 
to communism even before 
he took power. Mrs. Phillips 
said Castro's use of propa- 
ganda made him dictator. 

Mrs'. Phillips estimated 
that Castro ordered 20,000 
Cubans and four Americans 
to be executed and that he 
holds 100,000 political pris- 
oners. 

"Castro won by propagan- 
da, not by guerrilla warfare,” 
Mrs. Phillips said. 

■ That same tactic, she said, 
is being used by Communists 
in other countries where 
“they are penetrating labor, 
government and getting the 
key positions’ and the U.S. 
government has done nothing 
to fight it." 
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By FRANK SOI.f.r 
Herald l.alin America Si'll ' 

Nearly two - months after 
his kidnaping in Guatemala, 
Roberto Ale jos, wealthy Gu- 
atemalan businessman-politi- 
cian with banking tics in Mi- . 
arni, is Relieved still slive, 
according. to informed sourc- 
es. • 

' Alcjos, honorary chairman 
of South Miami’s Fidelity Na- 
tional Bank, 'was abducted 
from his car on a Guatemala 
City street ’Aug. 5, apparent- 
ly by left-wing terrorists. 

The ‘56-yea.r old Alcjos' has 
not been heard from since; or 
at least no report of his fate 
or whereabouts !u>s been 
made public. 

AT LEAST one authenti- 
cated letter reportedly has 
been sent to Alcjos’ .wife, 
Cristina Hegel, at their home 
in the Guatemalan capital. 

• In the letter, the kidnapers 
reportedly demanded 
§500,000 to set Alejos free. 

- Whether the ransom has 
Fieen paid or whether negoti- 



Roberio Alcjos 

; ; . ab'il uvial Aug. 5 

aliens are now under way to 
pay it is'a closely guarded -se- 
cret. _ • 

Neither the family, close - 
associates nor the Guatema- 
lan government is discussing • 
the case. • % 

THE ALEJOS • kidnaping 
was the latest in a series of 
incidents that have kept Gua- 
temala in turmoil for years 
— the result of an undec- 


lared war between extremists 
of the right and of the left. 

Alejos, a coffee grower 
and auto dealer, is .well 
known in Miami, mainly in 
business and financial circles 
and in the Cuban exile com- 
munity. 

. The 1961 exile Bay of Figs 
invasion, supported by the 
CIA, was trained at the Alc- 
. jos coffee plantation in Gua- 
temala. 

A one-tjme presidential 
.. candidate there, Alejos left 
after a military coup in 1963 
and settled as an exile in Mi- 
ami’s Palm Island. While 
. here, he acquired business in- 
terests in Dade County. 

ALEJOS returned to Gua- 
temala 'after constitutional 
government was restored in 
•1966. 

In. 1959, he .and another 
. Guatemalan purchased con- 
trolling interest. in the Fideli- 
ty National Bank of South 
Miami. Alcjos was named 
honorary chairman, a posi- 
tion he still holds, although 
he resides in Guatemala. 
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